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When the patient 
‘treats’ the doctor - 





—out comes the family prescription for 
relaxing hospitality . . . Red Rose Tea. 

It’s a treat you can’t beat. Good tea, with 
fresh, irresistible flavor. Superb and 
unmistakably different. 

Some time soon, try Red Rose... in gauze 
or regular tea bags. 


Pick the package with the lovely RED 




... it guarantees good tea 


Distributed by Brooke Bond Tea 



Over 150 million cups enjoyed 
every day throughout the world. 




Hourly Cost 
Of Farm Machines 

C OMPLETE cost accounts kept 
at the Brandon Experimental 
Farm, Man., on tractors, com¬ 
bines and hay balers show some in- r 
teresting results. Items included are 
depreciation and interest, fuel, oil and ‘ 
grease, repairs, servicing and housing. 
All costs are computed on an hourly 
basis. 

They estimate that tractors operate 
10,000 hours before wearing out, till¬ 
age machinery, 3,000 hours, and seed¬ 
ing and harvesting machinery 2,000 
hours. Repairs are at actual cost for a 
year, but are regarded as a basic cost. 
Depreciation is levied on an hourly 
basis by dividing the replacement 
value of the machine by its estimated 
hours of operational life. Interest is 
charged at 6 V 2 per cent of replace- 1 
ment value per year. Repairs as a 
basic cost are estimated on the as¬ 
sumption that 80 per cent of replace¬ 
ment value of a tractor goes into 
repairs, 100 per cent for tillage ma¬ 
chines, and 150 per cent for seeding 
and harvesting machines. The value ’ 
| of buildings used to house machinery 
is pro rated against each machine on 
the basis of 35 years of life for build¬ 
ings. Service charges take care of time 
used to refuel, oil, grease and clean 
j the machine at the determined wage 
| for the operator. 

Using this method, tractors having j 
a replacement value of $3,800 in¬ 
curred an operating cost of 95 (f per 
hour, those with a value of $2,850 
cost 78<S per hour, and at .$2,380 cost 
65 ^ per hour. 

A 12' self-propelled thresher com¬ 
bine with replacement value of $5,500 
cost $4.25 per hour. A self-propelled 
swather at $2,300 cost $2.14. A self- 
i powered, tractor-hauled baler with re¬ 
placement value of $2,560 operated 
at a cost of $2.10 per hour. V 

Why Have 
A Farm Workshop? 

I S a farm workshop worthwhile? 

Definitely yes, according to Prof. 

J. A. Scott of Ontario Agricultural 
College. The chief advantage he sees 
in it is that it permits a farmer to 1 
organize all his repair resources in one 
place — workbench, tools and spare 
parts. If it’s heated, he can check all 
his equipment during winter months, 
so he’s ready to go when spring ap¬ 
pears. 

In a workshop, the farmer can make 
many useful articles that cannot be 
purchased, using scrap material in his 
spare time. Also, farm equipment can 
be modified to suit his own require¬ 
ments. 

Quite often a farmer can make his 4 
repair shop in one end of the machine 
shed by insulating the walls, hanging 
a close-fitting door and pouring a con¬ 
crete floor. The size will depend on 
the type of work to be done and what 
tools are to be used, but a general rule 
is to have it big enough to provide 
working space around most farm ma¬ 
chines, with the possible exception of 
the combine. 

Professor Scott recommends a good 
electric grinder for sharpening tools, 
and a portable '/a-inch electric drill for 
making holes in steel as of real value 
in machine maintenance. V 
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THE NEW IMPROVED 

Model S McKEE 

ONE MAN HARVESTER 


Incorporating The Noi'-West Farmer and Farm and Home 


CANADA'S NATIONAL RURAL MONTHLY 


In This Issue 


• PERFORMANCE TESTING 

is highlighted this month in 
“Staying in the Black,” pages 
14 and 15. The picture 
shows Western Field Editor 
Cliff Faulknor (left) inter¬ 
viewing Neil McArthur of 
Watrous, Sask. 


The McKee harvester needs but one man, but 
there are always interested farmers around. 
Shown with the new McKee self-unloading 
wagon. 


% WE AIM TO HELP YOU to plan your field work in “Treat Your 
Forage Right” (page .16), “Can We Tame the Wild Oat?” (page 
17), “Does Pasture Grow Hungry?” (page 18), and “Field Crop 
Recommendations for 1959” (pages 31 to 36). 


EASTER IS EARLY, but it still brings the promise of winter’s end, 
related in “Spring Yields a Harvest of Gold” on page 64. 


Featuring new 
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• FIVE-FOOT CUT WITH 
UNDERSLUNG OFF-SET 
PICK-UP 

• QUICK DETACH CUTTER 
BAR 

• AUGER TYPE FEEDING 

• DEEP ANGLE SHREDDER 
KNIVES 

• HIGHER CAPACITY 
DISCHARGE 

• QUICK SWITCH PICK-UP 
HEADS 

• OVERALL INCREASED 
CAPACITY 
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Grow Asparagus _ 

Ventilation Controls Humidity _ 

Poultry Change Prairie Pattern_ 

Tandem Tractors for Heavier Work 

Insulated Portable Silos _:_ 

Rural Route Letter _ 

The Tillers _ 


The five foot cutter bar on the New Model S 
can be attached or detached in a few minutes. 
More pick-up teeth, improved feeder mouth 
design, and power auger, all give tremendous 
feed handling performance. 
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The new Model S McKee Harvester still retains 
all the trouble free features of the previous models, 
plus many new outstanding advantages which 
enable it to out-perform them all. A new large 
36 inch fan and closed fan housing give higher 
capacity loading and unloading with less H.P. than 
ever before. 

You can harvest 2V> to 3 tons of cured hay per hour 
and blow it to the farthest corner of your highest 
loft. (It’s wonderful for stacking in the open field, too.) 

You can cut, shred, and blow green corn to the 
top of a fifty-foot silo. (New corn knives and 
ledger plate handle many tons of finely shredded 
palatable ensilage per day.) 

You can quickly transport swathed grain to a 
separator or pick up combine straw for bedding. 
(Tremendous air suction at the pick-up gets all the 
fine chaff ordinarily lost.) 

You can switch from hay to corn pick-up in minutes, 
and the new self-unloading wagon will handle 
all crops without a fork being lifted. 

You need only one machine, one tractor and one 
man. Think of the savings in depreciation, overhead, 
repairs, gasoline and labor. 

You can produce more beef, get more milk, with 
shredded hay, grass, and corn than with any other 
type of roughage. You feed ground grain to your 
cattle; why not feed roughage that is well shredded 
for better and complete consumption? 


Printed and published by The Public Press Ltd. President : J. E. Brownlee, Q.C. 
Publisher and Managing Director: R. C. Brown Business Manager : J. S. Kyle 
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The new Model S McKee Harvester can be 
purchased now at an off-season discount. 
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Subscription rate in Canada—50<i one year, $1 two years, $2 five years, $3 eight years. 
Outside Canada—$1 per year. Single copies 15£. Authorized by the Postmaster-General, 
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The Country Guide 


Editorials 

A Reorganized Department of Agriculture 


T HROUGH the years those engaged in our 
farming industry have benefited much 
from the valuable services and direct financial 
assistance provided by the Canada Department 
of Agriculture. 

Starting in a very modest way more than a 
century ago, the Department’s work and pro¬ 
gram of activities grew steadily, but compara¬ 
tively slowly, up to the end of World War II. 
Since then, owing to the growing complexities 
of the industry it serves, expansion of the 
Department has taken place at an accelerated 
rate. A great many more scientific and tech¬ 
nical personnel have been added to the staff, 
new research laboratories ancL other facilities 
have been provided in many parts of the 
country, and the responsibilities and work of 
the regulatory services have widened and 
become more intensified with increasing farm 
output. The growth has been marked. So 
much so, in fact, that today the Department 
ranks among the largest in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, with a total budget expenditure of 
nearly $100 million annually. 

Such sheer physical growth and multiplica¬ 
tion of duties and responsibilities superim¬ 
posed, as they have been, on an organizational 
framework designed in the 1930’s, was almost 
bound to lead to some difficult problems in 
carrying out the work of the Department as 
efficiently and effectively as it should be. It 
is not surprising, therefore, to find that senior 
Department officials have been giving extra¬ 
ordinary attention for more than a year now 
to finding solutions to these problems. As a 
result, extensive plans have been made to 
reorganize, and we trust revitalize, this 
branch of our Government service. 

The new plans, which are to come into 
effect on April 1, include the establishment 
of a Research Branch that will amalgamate 
the former Experimental Farms and Science 
Services, as well as the formation of a Produc¬ 
tion and Marketing Branch that will combine 
the former Production and Marketing Serv¬ 
ices. Each of these new units will have as its 
head an Assistant Deputy Minister under 
whom will be a Director-General with ap¬ 
propriate supporting staff. An Administrative 
Branch will take care of departmental house¬ 
keeping and will also embrace the Information 
Division and the Economics Division, the lat¬ 
ter now not much more than a servicing body 
for the Department. It is anticipated that a 
fourth Branch will be established later to deal 
specifically with conservation and rehabilita¬ 
tion matters. 

In general, we are in accord with the 
changes to be made. We believe the Depart¬ 
ment deserves credit for its initiative and 
determination to adjust its organization to 
better meet the ever-widening and command¬ 
ing needs of a rapidly changing and dynamic 
agriculture. 

F ROM our vantage point the most radical 
and probably significant changes to 
occur at this time involve the amalgamation 
of the former research services into a single 
Research Branch. We propose, therefore, to 
confine our comments to this phase of the 
reorganization. 

The man who has been appointed assistant 
deputy minister of research. Dr. C. H. 
Goulden, explains the changes and gives the 
reasons for making them in an article on page 
19 of this issue. It is abundantly clear from 
his commentary that the primary objective is 
to upgrade the quality and to increase the 


amount of research that is being done for the 
farmer. This is to be achieved largely by the 
adoption of a system which will emphasize 
the “team” approach (several scientists, each 
with different specialized training, working to¬ 
gether on the solution of a given problem), 
and which is aimed at decentralizing responsi¬ 
bility and authority to regional and institute 
directors, and to superintendents. Dr. Goulden 
also quells once and for all any fears that any¬ 
one might hold that either contacts with or 
the views of farmers and farm organizations 
will be neglected under the reorganization. 

Having these considerations in mind, we 
have but two points to make. First, we hold a 
strong conviction that the “team” does not 
appear to be complete. The truth is that what 
might prove to be a key player in many of 
the research projects of the Branch is going 
to be conspicuous by his absence. We refer to 
the agricultural economist. Nowhere in the 
new Branch, which will spend about $30 mil¬ 
lion annually, has allowance been made to 
employ economists. There are no more than 
one or two trained economists who have been 
carried over from the former services to the 
new Branch, which has a staff of over 1,600 
professional people. 

We are not suggesting that practical econ¬ 
omic considerations have been entirely ne¬ 
glected in the past. We are suggesting that 
more of the research work should be problem 
orientated; and that many of the problems that 
come up for consideration need to be placed 


The Good Seed 

“Tj)EIIOLD, a sower went forth to sow . . 

The parable of the sower has a deep 
spiritual significance for us, but like all par¬ 
ables, it can be taken at its face value, too. 
In this sense, it points up the wisdom of good 
husbandry. By thinking what he was doing, a 
sower could have a crop that “brought forth 
good fruit, some an hundredfold . . .” 

It is important, as the parable shows, that 
the seed fall on clean ground, provided that 
the seed is good. This means seed that is clean 
and viable, and adapted to the region where 
it is sown. In the Soils and Crops department 
of this issue, we publish the provincial field 
crop recommendations for 1959. Behind this 
matter-of-fact list of varieties lies years of plant 
breeding and testing right across Canada to 
find varieties that have the best yield and 
quality, coupled with the ability to resist some 
diseases and insect pests. Many hundreds of 
varieties are tested, but only a few are licensed 
for distribution. Every year the lists are 
checked carefully and varieties are removed 
from them as new and better ones become 
available. This service is at the disposal of 
farmers without charge whenever they need 
it. 

The licensing of new varieties is the re¬ 
sponsibility of the Plant Products Division of 
the Canada Department of Agriculture. Plant 
breeders submit varieties first to the appropri¬ 
ate field crops division, with test data to sup¬ 
port their claims for consideration. A com¬ 
mittee assesses the performance of each vari¬ 
ety, and those that it recommends can be 
licensed by the Plant Products Division. 

The licensed varieties are then considered 
by provincial and regional authorities, includ¬ 
ing departments of agriculture, experimental 


in proper perspective—perspective both in re¬ 
lation to the economic importance of the crop 
or livestock product involved, and to the mar¬ 
keting prospects which prevail. After all there 
is only so much money to spend. It should be 
spent where it is going to do the most good. 
Farming today is undoubtedly a business, and 
more of the business approach needs to be 
injected into the research effort. We believe 
the point has been reached where the bio¬ 
logical and physical scientific work must now 
be more clearly and precisely integrated with 
economic considerations than ever before. 
Surely, well trained economists have a vital 
role to perform in this connection. It is incon¬ 
ceivable in a research effort of this magnitude 
that it should be otherwise. This glaring and 
obvious weakness in the Research Branch 
reorganization plans should be rectified at 
once. 

The second point has to do with the decen¬ 
tralization of authority and responsibility 
which is to take place. We believe that this is 
an important step forward, but could become 
a major weakness if not handled with care. 
Such decentralization will throw the leader¬ 
ship capabilities of the regional research di¬ 
rectors and experimental farm superintendents 
into sharp focus. Under the former system 
some of the key personnel appeared to be lack¬ 
ing in leadership qualities. It will be interest¬ 
ing to see how they measure up under the 
greater demands to be placed upon them, and 
what the Department will do about it if they 
don’t. Certainly the farmers of any given 
region, who are dependent on the research 
done in that region, should not lose out be¬ 
cause one or two men in key positions fail to 
pull their weight. The stakes in farming today 
are too high and the problems too severe to 
allow this to happen. Where weak leadership 
shows up, no time should be lost in transferring 
those concerned to other work which they can 
handle. V 


farms and universities, who set up committees 
to prepare recommendations for their regions 
or provinces. 

One of the major difficulties facing the plant 
products industry in Canada arises when 
farmers hear of varieties that give good results 
in the U.S.A., and “bootleg” the seed across 
the border. They will likely pass on some of 
the seed to their neighbors, and in no time 
at all, a variety which may prove to be unde¬ 
sirable has gained a foothold in Canada. It is 
safe to say that if a variety has not been 
licensed and recommended in this country, 
there is a very good reason for it. 

But does it matter if a farmer chooses to 
use an unlicensed variety? It certainly does. 
Not only does he reduce his own chances of 
producing a high-grade, high-yielding crop, 
but he hurts a lot of other people. There have 
been numerous cases where a new and useful 
variety could not be released in this country 
just because somebody had bootlegged another 
variety that could not be distinguished from 
the new desirable one, and the risk of con¬ 
fusing the two in our grading system was too 
great for the new one to be used safely. Boot¬ 
legged varieties also reduce Canadian stand¬ 
ards, which are known throughout the world 
for their excellence. Every time we fall below 
these standards, we reduce our chances of 
selling agricultural products. A further point 
against unrecommended varieties is that what 
performs well in one place can be a dismal 
failure elsewhere, under different conditions. 

So here is a timely reminder to think very 
carefully before filling the seed boxes this 
spring. A lot of capable men, both researchers 
and farmers, have had a hand in making the 
best seed of the best varieties available. May 
this be a year that brings forth fruit an 
hundredfold—and good fruit, too. V 
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Milker Service 

I like your farm magazine very 
much. It gives out a lot of good in¬ 
formation both to city and farm life. 

I service milk machines—any make 
and model. I am now going to form a 
milker service for the farmer. That is 
if a farmer wants to get away for a 
day or week or week end, I will send 
in help to look after his feeding and 
milking of his stock. Farmers I have 
spoken to about it are with me 100 
per cent. So far it will be only in this 
part of Ontario until I can get it 
spread out to other parts of Canada. 

A. G. Reeves, 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Doing It Themselves 

We are finding the articles on 
better bacon hogs, the family farm 
and do-it-yourself farmers of great 
interest. 

My husband breeds Landrace and 
is very impressed with them: their 
size, rate of gain, and ability to pro¬ 
duce Grade A carcasses. 

It was your article on “They Do It 
Themselves” (February issue) that 
prompted me to write and enclose this 
snap of a forage harvester Gordon 
built to put up his hay and bedding 
last year. 

May you continue to publish a 
paper of as much interest and help to 
the farmer in the future, as you have 
in the past. 

Noella Taylor, 

Gainsborough, Sask. 



This is the forage harvester built by- 
Gordon R. Taylor of Gainsborough. 


Knitting Patterns 

I am not in the habit of writing to 
magazines, but I have just received 
my copy of the January Guide and 
would like to say thank you for the 
knitting pattern. I love knitting and 
have often made the remark that you 
never get patterns in any magazine 
unless you send for them. I hope we 
may have more from time to time. 

Mrs. A. Winter, 
Brantford, Ont. 

Readers’ handicraft interests are so 
varied that it is not often possible lo 
devote space to complete pattern in¬ 
structions. However, we will try to 
repeat this type of presentation 
periodically.— Ed. 


HOW FERTI LIZER BOOSTS 

your 

PROFITS 

from 

CATTLE! 

YOU CAN MAKE UP TO $32.00 PER ACRE MORE 

Test work on the Prairies has of 1 ton of dry hay per acre, 
shown that increased forage Corresponding increases could 
yields from pasture and hayland also be realized from fertilizing 
can easily be obtained with the pasture. 

use of commercial fertilizer. By In the table below, note that the 
applying fertilizer at recom- increased return figure takes the 
mended rates, yields could be cost of fertilizer into considera- 
doubled; 150 lbs. per acre of tion. An increased return of 
Nitraprills (Ammonium Nitrate $32.00 per acre is certainly 
-33.5-0-0) could bring an increase worthwhile. 



Your net profit per acre - your profit after you’ve deducted the cost 
of growing the crop - gets a real boost from Elephant Brand Ferti¬ 
lizer! This applies to any crop - any soil. 


it pays to use 

Elephant Brand 

FERTILIZERS 

AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE_11-48-0 AMMONIUM SULPHATE_21-0-0 

AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE-SULPHATE __16-20-0 NITRAPRILLS (AMMONIUM NITRATE).33.5-0-0 

AMMONIUM NITRATE-PHOSPHATE _23-23-0 COMPLETE FERTILIZER..10-30-10 

AMMONIUM NITRATE-PHOSPHATE ..27-14-0 ANHYDROUS AMMONIA (NH ;; ).82-0-0 

Manufactured by , 

THE CONSOLIDATED MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 

Sales Offices: Calgary - Saskatoon - Winnipeg - Montreal - Vancouver 

9262 




Letters intended for publication 
should not exceed 200 words.—Ed. 


MORE 


FROM YOUR LAND WITH ELEPHANT BRAND 
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Weather Forecast 

Prepared by DR. IRVING P. KRICK and Associates 



HIGHLIGHTS, April 1959: A rather warm month of April is 

in store for all of Canaria except the British Columbia coastal areas, where 
temperatures will be slightly below normal. Elsewhere temperatures will range 
from around two degrees above normal in the south up to more than four de¬ 
grees over the normal in the north. 

Precipitation will he above normal over the Prairie Provinces and in the 
Maritimes, below normal in the Hudson Bay region. 


(Allow a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 
per cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 



Alberta 

No major storminess this period. Temperatures will 
be near normal with daytime highs generally near 
50 degrees in the north, near 60 south. 

Storminess and cold will move in at start of this 
period and will prevail on first 2 or 3 days. Mini¬ 
mum temperatures in teens. Clearing at mid-week, 
but more storminess due at week end. 

Skies will be clearing at start of week, and there 
should be no major storminess this period. Mild 
temperatures are expected along mountains at mid¬ 
week, but cool in the east toward the week end. 

The forecast is that mild temperatures, particularly 
in the southern half of the province, will dominate 
most of this week. Rains are likely on 1 or 2 days 
at mid-week, but it will be clearing by week end. 

Mostly stormy and cool at start, with cool weather 
continuing through the end of the month. Mini¬ 
mum temperatures in teens around 29th and 30th. 



Saskatchewan 

No major storminess is expected during this period, 
with temperatures staying near normal throughout. 
Daytime highs near 50, overnight lows in the 20’s. 

Stormy and cold at start, with some high winds. 
Precipitation on 2 or 3 days at start of week, clear¬ 
ing at mid-week with low temperatures between 5 
and 15. Warming last half with showers. 

The storminess featured at start of week will clear 
out rapidly, and then the remainder of the week 
will be mostly fair. Turning cold at mid-week, with 
minimums down into the teens. 

It will be warming rapidly at start of week with 
daytime highs climbing into 60’s. Storminess with 
showers will dominate 2 or 3 days at mid-week, but 
it will be clearing at week end. 

Some showers likely at start of period, with cold 
temperatures and minimum readings into the teens, 
moving into the region toward the end of period. 



Ontario 

Fair weather early in period, with increasing clouds 
and some showers likely at end. Temperatures near 
seasonal normal, daytimes 50 in south, 40’s North. 

Briefly showery weather at start of period, clearing 
with mild temperatures early part of week. More 
showers likely on day or two at mid-week, with brief 
cool spell following. More showers at week end. 5 

Warming temperatures at start of week will be ac¬ 
companied by storminess and wind which will dom¬ 
inate 2 or 3 days early in the period. Colder at end 
of week, with brief showers around 16th or 17th. 

Showery weather forecast early in the week, with 
some precipitation likely around Monday or Tues- " 
day. Mild temperatures, daytime readings in 70’s at 
mid-week, followed by storminess at week end. 

Mostly mild temperatures are expected, with day¬ 
time readings in the 60’s during this period. There 
will be a brief threat of showers at end of week. 
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1st week 1-4: 


2nd week 5-11: 


3rd week 12-18: 


4th week 19-25: 


5th week 26-30: 


Quebec | 

Mostly fair but increasing cloudiness and probable 4 
showers at week end. Temperatures near normal, 
daytime highs near 50 south, upper 30’s north. 

Mild temperatures with showers, clearing briefly 
early in week with more showers mid-week. A brief 
cool spell following will give way to mild tempera¬ 
tures, more storminess and wind at week end. 

Stormy, with wind and rain at start of week on • 
1 or 2 days. Clearing briefly at mid-week, with 
cool temperatures following. Spotty shower activity 1 
around the 16th. Fair and cool at week end. 

Stormy at start of week with rain likely on 1 or 2 
days. Clearing, mild temperatures at mid-week, fol¬ 
lowed by more precipitation at week end. Daytime 
highs will be into 70’s around mid-week. 

Mostly mild temperatures expected during this j 
period - , with daytime highs going into the 60’s. 
Some threat of light showers likely around 30th. 
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1st week 1-4: 


2nd week 5-11: 


3rd week 12-18: 


4th week 19-25: 


5th week 26-30: 


Manitoba 

Cool weather will dominate the period, although 
not severely cold. Minimum readings will gener¬ 
ally be low 20’s and teens, no major storminess. 

Rather heavy storminess, particularly along U. S. 
border, will dominate start of this period on 2 or 
3 days. Cold weather, with minimum temperatures 
between 5 and 15 degrees mid-week, mild week end. 

Some fight scattered shower activity is likely at the 
start of this period, otherwise no major storminess. 
Cold weather will dominate mid-week, with minima 
in the teens, and then warming at week end. 

Mild temperatures expected, with readings near 70 
degrees at start of this week under fair skies. 
Showers will then move in at mid-week and will 
likely prevail on 2 or 3 days. 

Mild temperatures, with daytime readings in the 
60’s, will be a feature of this period. Showers likely 
in much of the province around the 29th or 30th. 
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1st week 1-4: 


2nd week 5-11: 


3rd week 12-18: 


4th week 19-25: 


5th week 26-30: 


Atlantic Provinces 

It will be mostly mild, with no major storminess 
during this period. It is expected that daytime high 
temperatures will be generally in the 40’s. 4 

After stormy weather at start of week, with rain on 
1 or 2 days, it will be clearing and mild at mid¬ 
week, with daytime highs in 50’s. More rain and 
showers are likely near the week end. 

Clearing and cold at start of week, with minimum 
temperatures dropping into the 20’s. Mostly fair 
through much of the week and wanning tempera¬ 
tures in latter half, storminess at week end. 

The first half of this week will be dominated by 
frequent showers and some cloudy, unsettled 
weather. Clearing and cooler at mid-week, mostly 
fair and cool until week end wanning trend begins. 

Mild temperatures with cloudy skies and showers 
at start of the period will give way to clearing skies 
around the 29th with slightly cooler temperatures. V 









What’s Happening 


PRINCESS BARGAINS I 


NEW TRUCK & TRACTOR CHAINS 


FARMERS TO BENEFIT 
FROM SEAWAY OPENING 

Western grain farmers will benefit 
from reduced transport charges that 
will result from the opening of St. 
Lawrence Seaway. The basic price of 
wheat in store at the Lakehead in¬ 
creased by 5 7 /s cents per bushel, of 
which 5% cents was due to savings in 
transportation costs. The increase ap¬ 
plies only to Lakehead prices, and will 
not necessarily mean that the full 
amount of 5% cents will accrue to 
Western producers. According to 
Trade Minister Churchill the benefit 
might be somewhat under this amount 
per bushel, but nevertheless it is still 
expected to be substantial. V 

ONTARIO FARM SAFETY 
PROGRAM IS LAUNCHED 

A forward step in farm accident 
prevention was realized in Ontario in 
February when more than 300 per¬ 
sons, representing 55 counties and 
districts, endorsed a proposed farm 
safety program at a 2-day Farm Safety 
Conference at Guelph. The meeting 
was sponsored by the Ontario depart¬ 
ments of agriculture and transport. 

It is planned to conduct a survey 
of farm accidents over a 1-year period 
beginning March 1, 1959. The ob¬ 
jective will be to provide a county 
and district farm accident picture, so 
that a specific safety program can be 
undertaken in each area. Some 7,000 
rural people have offered to serve as 
accident reporters. Their reports will 
be confidential, in that no names of 
persons or location of farms would be 
revealed, but the findings would be 
compiled and used to prepare a farm 
safety program. Ontario farm people 
are asked to co-operate so that an 
effective farm safety program can be 
devised. V 

LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS 
CHANGE THEIR THINKING 

A basic change of thinking is taking 
place in the meat production business, 
with performance becoming of para¬ 
mount interest to the commercial pro¬ 
ducer. 

In addressing the annual meeting 
of the Meat Packers’ Council of Can¬ 
ada, S. C. Barry, director-general, 
Production and Marketing Branch, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, 
went on to say that such things as 
performance testing, rate-of-gain and 
feed conversion are the popular topics 
of discussion among farmers today. 
He said that the principles which 
these embody are the ones which have 
enabled broiler producers to increase 
their production from 30 million 
pounds in 1953 to 174 million pounds 
in 1958. He predicted that because of 
the biological similarity between 
animal species, many of the tech¬ 
niques which have proven so effective 
with broilers will be found applicable 
to hogs. 

Mr. Barry listed and explained 
several factors which would likely be 
involved as hog producers improved 
their efficiency. 

• Hybrid Vigor — Recent tests at 
Iowa State College showed that breed 


crosses of many different types aver¬ 
aged 41 per cent greater weight per 
litter at 154 days of age than the pure 
line parents used in the crosses. In 
fact, 80 per cent of the hogs now 
produced in that state are crossbreds. 
At the University of Alberta, Lacombe- 
Yorkshire crossbreds gained faster, 
reached market weight faster and used 
less feed per pound of gain than pure 
Yorkshires. 

• Early Weaning—One large oper¬ 
ator who is weaning successfully at 3 
weeks of age, estimates that he can 
get along with 20 per cent fewer sows 
while maintaining his same pig out¬ 
put. 

• Artificial Insemination—This is the 
closest thing in the animal industry to 
the hatcheries of poultrymen, and it 
is the instrument through which 
breeding progress can most simply be 
made available to commercial pro¬ 
ducers. In this country, only a few 
details need to be ironed out to make 
A.I. practical, and in the United 
Kingdom, there is already in existence 
a commercial A.I. service for hogs. 

• Age—The cheapest gains in terms 

of feed consumed per pound of 
growth come during the early part of 
an animal’s life. As a result, it is quite 
possible that there will be a tendency 
toward lower market weights, and in 
the long run, the problem of over¬ 
weight hogs may well be replaced by 
one of lightweight-hogs. V 

FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 
TO AGRICULTURE IN 1957-58 

Canada Department of Agriculture 
subsidies and grants for the fiscal year 
1957-58 reached $56.4 million. This 
exceeds the $45 million outlay in cash 
of the two previous years, and nearly 
equals the $57.2 million spent for - 
these purposes in 1954-55. Here is a 
run-down on the 1957-58 disburse¬ 
ments : 


Agricultural 

Prices Support Act _f 

PFAA net awards _ 

Freight assistance 

on western feed grains _ 

Hog premiums _ 

Land reclamation and water 

conservation programs _ 

Compensation for diseased 

animals slaughtered _ 

Cheese quality premiums_ 

Cheese factory improvement 

Cold storage warehouses _ 

Grants to 

agricultural organizations.. 
Grants to fairs 

and exhibitions _ 

Lime assistance _ 

Premium on purebred stock 
Livestock purchase 

and distribution ___ 

Potato 

warehouse construction _ 

Emergency movement of hay 


5,988,000 

11,641,000 

17,778,000 

5,442,000 

11,445,000 

148,000 

845,000 

511,000 

795,000 

222,000 

945,000 

500,000 

52,000 


$56,351,000 

PARKLAND BARLEY 
ACCEPTABLE FOR MALTING 

The Brewing and Malting Barley 
Research Institute has announced that 
extensive pilot plant testing and com¬ 
mercial brewing trials in Western and 
Eastern Canada have indicated that 
Parkland barley is now acceptable to 
the Canadian brewing industry. 

(Please turn to page 79) 


NEW 400 AMPS. WELDER kPAM 


Now a Brand New portable, rugged industrial type 

welder with terrific performance at a price far below that j 

of comparable units on the market today. Designed and 

engineered for years of trouble-free, continuous service. 

High capacity 400 amp. General Electric continuous duty IL^JI 1|1 
DC gene^tor enables you to tackle any job with con- 

also external heavy duty reactor coil, which makes arc 
easy to strike and hold. Extra terminal is provided for 

Features: Cast iron front housing with 2 SKF deep grooved 
bearings, 4 groove 3W V pulley, 13^" drive shaft, 

1" 5-bladed cooling fan. 3,700-4,100 r.p.m. 20 h.p. or 

more required. Extra Heavy Duty Rheostat especially de- Shipping weight approx. 160 lbs. (tnnr Aft 
signed for this welder. One Year Mechanical Guarantee. . J*vv 

Accessories: 215' No. 2 heavy duty cable with electrode Budget Terms Available 

holder and ground clamp, flip type helmet with fibre .... c .__- r . 

chin rest and ratchet headgear, 10 lbs. welding rod, Var.ou* other welders available. See the 1959 Spmg 
instruction book. - and Summcr PAM Cata,0 9- 


900X20 GRIP TIRESI ‘352’ WELDER 


$34.50 

EACH 

TUBE—$4.00 
(No Repairs) 


$14.75 ea 4i 

FOOT VAEVE 

$1.80 


GIGANTIC PRICE REDUCTION 


Take advantage Now of a recent 
Government release to buy this 
popular size tire at a New Low 
Price. 75% Tread. No patches or 
repairs. Step up your carrying ca¬ 
pacity and roll along at less cost per 
mile with this Princess Bargain Buy. 
SPECIAL--4 Tires £lQA A A 
with Tubes. !plZU«UU 


Heavy duty. G.E. generator, 
3,500 to 4,100 r.p.m., 300 
amps. Cooling Fan. Triple V 
belt. Dial-type amp. control. 
Mask, holder, cable, 10 lbs. 
rods. Free Instruction Book. 1 yr. 
guarantee, 10day Money-Back 
Guarantee. Regular $250.00. 
Special. $149.00 


NEW SLEEVE BEARING WATER PUMPS 


VANE-FLO JW7 

Reversible Vane type for water 
and petroleum products at low 
speeds. 

ROL-FLO JW8 

Rubber Roller type for water 
and light liquids. 

FLEX-FLO JW 9 
Reversible Self-Priming Rubber 
Impeller type for water and non¬ 
rubber solvents. 


Features—Pressure die cast construction of rust-proof 
alloy. Ports externally threaded for direct attachment to 
garden hose. Replaceable brass wear plates. Precision 
ground stainless steel shafts. Oilite bearing and oil 
reservoir. All rotors interchangeable. Full stock of 
replacement parts. Fully guaranteed. Weight 3 lbs. 

Note—Two types of shafts are available with each of 
these three types of pumps. 1. Solid shaft for pulley 
or flexible direct drive coupling. 2. Hollow W shaft 
for direct close precision mount. When ordering specify 
model number and type of shaft required. 


AIR COMPRESSOR 


WITH VSt H.P. MOTOR 

Capacity to 150 lbs. Pressure 
For paint spraying, tire inflating, 
greasing, etc. High pressure model, 
Yi h.p. capacitor motor, 2" bore 
compressor (piston type), built-in 
air filter. Certified steel tank (12" x 
24"). Constructed of high strength alloys with precision' 
bearings, automatic switch, check valve, safety valve, 
gauge, shut-off valve, 20' air hose, tire chuck, nylon bear¬ 
ing wheels, rubber tires. Model PT£-1, Complete $1 39.00 


W VENT FANS 


I pX F° r garage, farm buildings, houses, stores, 

taverns. 20" blade, 4,530 c.f.m., 21" x 
21" opening, weight 42 lbs. Genera! 
Electric or Westinghouse 110 volt A.C. enclosed, 
explosion proof motor, life-time sealed £f)Q FA 
ball bearings. Regular $68 value. Only 


WINCH 


6-ton worm drive, ball 
bearing Garwood winch. 


' ,12,000 lbs. capacity. Com¬ 

plete with clutch. Drum size. 113^" long,- 5" core. 
Overall size, 27" long, 19" wide, 15" nigh. 1 Yjf' 
diameter. Shaft extends 27 out of case. For trucks, 
tractors, etc. Less Cable. 

Used Yi' Cable, per foot. 15 c 


BOLTS & NUTSl 


50 LBS.—NEW 

Standard sizes for everyday 

J use. Packed in a metal tool 
box 22" x 9" x 5". A guar- 
anteed$40value. qp 
Y ours for only.. 




Surplus—Used Once. For transportation 
and gasoline storage. Note the following 
features: 5 gal. capacity, extra heavy 
construction, self-locking cap, weight 
11 lbs. Size: 18" wide, 63^" thick, 13" 

wide. Ea- $3.25 Lots of 5... 2.95 

Flexible Spout (with filter).. 1.75 


PRINCESS AUTO AND MACHINERY LTD 


With Full Circl 
5th Wheel 
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EXTRA ROOM OR TWO? 



If you need more room in the farm house for the 
children, more accommodation for hired hands, 
more all-round convenience for everybody in the 
home, a spare room for visitors ... or if you simply 
need more space for relaxation, don’t let a short¬ 
age of ready cash stop you from going ahead with 
building plans now. 

If your proposition is sound, there’s money for 
you at the B of M ... in the form of a Farm Im- 
v provement Loan. Talk it over with the man¬ 
ager of your nearest B of M branch this week. 



102 mum cumm 


op 


FIL the fixer... 

his full name is Farm Im- 
- provement Loan. Give him a 

chance to help fix up your farm . . . 
| he's economical, convenient, versa¬ 
tile. He can do almost anything in 
making your farm a better farm. 


Bank of Montreal 

(ZcHKUtaA "pout 



* 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 

D - |99S 


The reader comes first! Don't hesitate to write The Country 
Guide to suggest how our magazine can serve your farm, 
your family and your community. The address is The Country 
Guide, Winnipeg 12, Man. 

\ 

V 



New Aro-Pak lubricator develops twice 
pressure needed for toughest-fittings. 



Aro-Pak refills in less than 2 minutes with 
fast, easy-to-operate Aro-Fil. 


New ARO Farm Lube Kit 

MODEL 640-100 

• FASTER LUBRICATION, VOLUME DELIVERY. 

Trigger control handle passes more grease than high- 
pressure hand guns. Works in cold weather. Saves up to 
50% in greasing time. 

• PERMANENT AIR PRIME. One air charge lasts Aro- 
Pak all year. 

• FULLY PORTABLE. Holds 5 lbs. of grease. A 2 Vi days 
lubricant supply without re-loading. 

ONLY the new Aro Farm Lube Kit assures 
faster, cheaper, cleaner lubrication of all farm machinery! 
See your farm equipment dealer now. 


ARO 


LUBRICATING EQUIPMENT 
ARO EQUIPMENT 
OF CANADA LTD. 

Toronto 15, Ont. 


| Send me latest catalog information on time-saving farm 
| lubricating equipment. 

| NAME_ 

j^R.R._TOWN._ 


Prov. 



FIELD CROP OUTLOOK again not particu¬ 
larly bright. What to plant on indi¬ 
vidual farms will depend on stocks on 
hand, the livestock program and possi¬ 
bility of drought. Keep an eye on long 
range weather forecast during planting 
season--the last week in June and first 
half of July is often a critical period 
on Prairies. 

WORLD BREAD-WHEAT SUPPLIES are heavy and 
it's doubtful if Canadians can sell as 
much wheat this year as last. In recent 
years marketings have averaged about 16 
bushels per acre of wheat--enough to 
clear an average yielding crop. Pro¬ 
duction above this will have to be 
stored or used on farm. 


MANY OAT BINS will be nearly empty by 
mid-summer. Prospects as cash crop are 
not encouraging, but farms with heavy 
livestock program should grow extra for 
feed and fodder as insurance against 
drought. 

MALTING BARLEY MARKETS have been 
reasonably good and stable, and this 
crop offers some cash possibilities. 
World feed grain supplies are large so 
market prospects for feed grades are 
somewhat below average. About the same 
acreage as last year's will likely meet 
all requirements. 

FLAXSEED offers the advantage of cash in 
fall as deliveries are practically free 
of restrictions. However, U.S. govern¬ 
ment stocks are larger than last year's 
and world oil markets generally weak. 
Barring drought, prices are likely to be 
below those of a year earlier. 

RAPESEED OUTLOOK not too bright as sup¬ 
plies of edible vegetable oils are large 
and prices weak. Large quantities of 
rapeseed available in Canada are opening 
up new markets, however, and it's still 
a worthwhile crop for some land. 

OILSEED MARKETS will be significantly 
influenced by U.S. government programs 
this year. Look for some switch from 
soybeans to corn, and for lower price 
supports for soybeans and flaxseed. 
C.C.C. holdings of flaxseed may be 
dumped on world markets this spring and 
summer. 

DURUM WHEAT MARKET not likely to 
strengthen. Stocks already on hand seem 
more than ample to meet market require¬ 
ments next season. 


LESS SUMMERFALLOW on many prairie farms 
may increase total production. There is 
a greater risk of crop failures, but if 
weeds can be controlled, it may mean more 
money over the long pull. Check yields 
and costs on your own farm. 

HOG PRICES have been resting on price 
support floor for some time and likely 
to remain there for next month at least. 
There are some indications that trend to 
greater output is slowing down. 
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JOHN DEERE BALERS are Designed. 


...NOT Just 







14-T Twine-Tie 

No other baler in the field compares with 
the John Deere 14-T Twine-Tie with its tre¬ 
mendous capacity at low cost. It has earned 
its reputation as the "Family-Sized Baler 
with True Custom Capacity." Equally im¬ 
portant, the 14-T is designed and built for 
outstanding performance in every crop and 
field condition. Its easier adjustments and 
operation take the "chore" out of baling. 
Even your youngster will handle the 14-T 
like an "expert." 


If baling were simply bundling 
up the crop, ’most any baler would do. John 
Deere Balers—Twine or Wire—not only make 
better bales and more of ’em but they’re de¬ 
pendable performers in every crop and con¬ 
dition. They’re designed and built to operate 
at top capacity day in and day out with less 
“down” time . . . less costly maintenance. You 
take full advantage of good weather . . . put 
up better hay faster, season after season. 

Big capacity . . . simple design with fewer 
parts . . . and fully protected operation—that’s 


how a John Deere wins bigger profits. One 
glance tells you these balers are wide-open hay 
handlers with no extra “gadgets” to complicate 
movement of hay or cause costly field delays. 
Fast handling from the extra-wide pickup . . . 
to the large floating auger and fork-type feeder 
. . . and through the rugged bale case means 
more time working . . . less time fixing . . .» 
minimum maintenance costs. 

See your John Deere dealer. Ask for a free 
demonstration on your farm. Mail coupon be¬ 
low for free descriptive folders. 


214-T Twine-Tie 

If you prefer bigger, heavier, denser twine- 
tied bales, choose the John Deere 214-T 
Baler. It's a real "pro"—a flawless per¬ 
former even when the going is tough and 
the pressure is on. You'll like the perfect 
bales it turns out with clock-like regularity. 
Outstanding capacity, rugged dependability, 
and economical operation make the 214-T 
tops in its class. Better take a good look 
at this outstanding money-maker. 


One-Man Baling and 
Automatic Loading 

Revolutionary is the word for this outfit— 
the family-sized 14-T Baler with Bale Ejector 
(at right) loads bales, approximately half¬ 
size, into wagons automatically . . . elimi¬ 
nates costly help. Half-sized bales tumble 
into place in barns or in stacks made with 
wire or slatted snow fencing—no stacking 
is required. Half-sized bales offer many ad¬ 
vantages—they're easier to unload . . . 
easier to store . . . easier to feed. The Bale 
Ejector is available for both the 14-T and 
214-T, including those now in the field. 
You'll cut labor costs . . . speed work • • • 
eliminate back-breaking drudgery • • • get 
better hay in the barn. 





JOHN DEERE 

"WHEREVER CROPS GROW. THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT" 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
JOHN DEERE LIMITED 

Calgary • Regina • Hamilton • Winnipeg 

Please send me free folders on the following John 
Deere Balers: 

□ 14-T Twine-Tie Baler □ 214-T Twine -Tie Baler 

□ 214-W Wire-Tie Baler 


Name. 
R.H. _ 


.Box. 


□ Student 


Town _ 

Province. 
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WEANS OVER 94 PIGS 
PER LITTER 

WEANING WEIGHTS UP 7 LBS. 

with Imposil 

says Ontario hog raiser 

GEOFFREY J. BOYES 

manager of 

Clearbrook Farm, Caledon 

But originally his results weren’t so 
good because of constant trouble with 
baby pig anemia—a serious matter 
for Mr. Boyes with his herd of 30 
purebred Yorkshires. All attempts to 
wipe out anemia failed until he used 
Imposil. The results were dramatic. 



Explained Mr. Boyes: “All hog raisers know that pig anemia is caused 
by a lack of iron. And in concrete-floored pens like ours anemia is 
worse. I tried all sorts of iron pastes, powders and tablets with little 
result—and besides, weekly treatments took far too much time.” 

Then Mr. Boyes was offered the chance to field-test Imposil before 

it was marketed in Can¬ 
ada. Imposil is the new, 
stronger, fully absorbed 
iron injection. “I gave 
each pig a single 2 c.c. 
shot of Imposil at 3 days 
of age. It only took about 
10 minutes to do a litter. 
In a few days I knew 
my anemia troubles' were 
over. 

“Since then I’ve used Imposil on every litter and never once have I 
seen a sign of anemia or anemic scours. What's more, the average 
weaning weights at 8 weeks have gone up from 30 to 37 lbs.” 



Said Mr. Boyes: “Our sows 
have farrowed an average of 
10 pigs per fitter and since 
we started using Imposil 
we’ve had no trouble at all. 
Proof is in the weaning figures 
—an average of over 9.4 pigs 
per litter.” 



Research has shown that a lack of iron not only slows down growth, 
but also lowers a pig’s resistance to disease. Imposil was developed to 
provide young pigs with all the iron they need—even pigs that are 
slow to creep feed. 


A thrifty group of Imposil treated pigs 


GET 



FOR YOUR NEXT LITTER! 

Imposil a product of Benger research, 
comes in 10 and 25 dose bottles from your druggist. Get further information from 


Laboratories Limited, 20 Spadina Rd., Toronto 4, Ontario. 


What Farm Organizations 
Are Doing 


PRAIRIE 

OTTAWA DELEGATION 

The farmers’ delegation to Ottawa, 
planned and organized by farm or¬ 
ganizations in the Prairie Provinces, 
and scheduled for March 10, was in¬ 
tended to bring to the attention of the 
Government and the people of Can¬ 
ada their case for deficiency payments 
on prairie-grown wheat, oats and bar¬ 
ley marketed in the past 3 crop years, 
through a brief supported by more 
than 200,000 signatures. 

The Western farmers’ case for de¬ 
ficiency payments on grain was out¬ 
lined in a radio talk recently by Rudy 
Usick, chairman, Manitoba - Ottawa 
Delegation Committee in the follow¬ 
ing terms: 

• During the past 10 years the index 
of farm costs has risen by over 50 per 
cent, while the price of wheat on the 
farms in Manitoba has declined by 28 
per cent, oats by 29 per cent, and 
barley by 22 per cent. This deteriorat¬ 
ing cost-price relationship has resulted 
in the purchasing power of the bushel 
of wheat being reduced to the lowest 
level it has reached since the depres¬ 
sion in the 1930’s. As a matter of fact, 
on the basis of the 1935-59 dollar, 
the price of wheat last year on the 
farm was the equivalent of 53 cents a 
bushel. 

• The situation has persisted now 
for 5 years, ever since 1954. It has 
affected all segments of the commu¬ 
nity. It now requires almost 2% car¬ 
loads of wheat to purchase the com¬ 
bine that could be purchased for one 
carload 10 years ago. As a result, farm 
machinery purchases since 1954 have 
been at less than half the level of the 
early 1950’s. 

• The overall effect of this declin¬ 
ing purchasing power has been partly 
alleviated by the larger than average 
volume of grain which farmers have 
been able to deliver in recent years. 
During the last 3 years, for instance, 
when the cost-price squeeze has been 
the most pronounced, farmers de¬ 
livered 575 million bushels per year, 
as against the 30-year average of 456 
million. Exports have also been high. 
Last year, wheat exports at 316 mil¬ 
lion bushels, were 17 per cent higher 
than the 10-year average. 

• While the problem facing the 
farmers has been frequently diagnosed 

..as one of restricted markets, the 
figures indicate that we have been de¬ 
livering large volumes and, in fact, 
larger volumes than we can probably 
expect to deliver over a long-term 
average. There is no real surplus prob¬ 
lem in carryover of grain on 90 per 
cent of the farms in this province. The 
real problem is a matter of price. 

• The cost side of the cost-price 
squeeze might be reduced. There are 
few people, however, who really ex¬ 
pect this situation to develop in the 
near future. As a matter of fact, all 
indications point to a continuing in¬ 
crease in price, rather than a decline. 
The recent 17 per cent freight rate in¬ 
crease is a most pointed example. All 
wage contracts which have come to 
my attention during the past year 
have been signed at higher levels. 


Usually this increase in wage bill is 
passed on to the consumer through 
higher prices. 

• In 1956-57, the U.S. export sub¬ 
sidy for No. 2 Hard Winter Wheat 
ranged all the way from 74 cents a 
bushel to $1.75 a bushel, with an 
average subsidy for all classes at $1 
per bushel. At the same time, farmers 
in the West have been called upon to 
meet U.S. competition for flour mar¬ 
kets by a reduction in price of wheat 
which is averaging 10 cents a bushel 
at present. 

• Students of the international sit¬ 
uation see nothing that would lead 
them to conclude that the prices on 
the international market are likely to 
increase. 

• Accordingly, farmers have sug¬ 
gested that the price of grain should 
be restored through the use of de¬ 
ficiency payments to the level which 
prevailed from 1945-53. It would be 
a simple operation for the Wheat 
Board, at the time of final payment on 
each crop year, to supplement the 
payment to the extent necessary to 
bring the price to a pre-determined 
level. 

• The problem created by the in¬ 

crease in cost of production index of 
50 per cent since 1947 would still be 
left untouched—which means that the 
farmers’ request for deficiency pay¬ 
ments is a very modest request in¬ 
deed. The farmer does not want relief. 
He believes that he is entitled, in all 
justice, to a fair price for the product 
he produces and sells. V 

IFVC BRIEF 

TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

A comprehensive farm program em¬ 
bodying long-term policies such as 
parity prices, crop insurance, ex¬ 
panded credit facilities, producer con¬ 
trolled marketing, reduction of costs, 
an export subsidy on flour to be paid 
by the federal treasury instead of by 
the farmers, as well as immediate 
assistance by deficiency payments was 
submitted to the Federal Government 
in February by the Interprovincial 
Farm Union Council. 

IFUC said that depressed farm 
prices, rising costs and the efforts of 
industry and business to “integrate” 
farming into a centralized system of 
food production, processing and dis¬ 
tribution are forcing farmers off their 
farms into the cities where they will 
“swell the ranks of the wage-earners 
and/or the unemployed.” 

It warned that “the combined effect 
of these trends will be the gradual 
elimination of the last sizeable group 
of individual owners of productive 
property” which will “open the road 
to complete centralization of control 
of all means of production and distri¬ 
bution in ever fewer and larger cor¬ 
porations.” 

This is bound to have far-reaching 
effects on the social and political insti¬ 
tutions of the country, the brief said. 

The .first question to be answered, 
IFUC said, is “whether federal agri¬ 
cultural policies to be enacted will 
(Please turn to page 80) 









^PILLAR 


CHISEL, SUBSOIL— Break plow pan, build 
deep, mellow seedbed. Tool bar system elim¬ 
inates duplicate wheels, levers, controls 
and frames. 


PLOW deep, wide and level—D4 with five- 
1 bottom tool bar plow makes a short-coupled, 
fast turning outfit. 


CULTIVATE —Unit shown handles 20' inte¬ 
gral cultivator, cuts initial investment, turns 
short, lifts fast, cuts deep. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cot are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


3b* 


Sss« 


. . <s 


RAKE —Swing draft members up front for 
rake, loader or bulldozer. Comb roots, rocks 
from soil, stack limbs, trees. 


BULLDOZE— Tool bar dozer makes tractor 
into an efficient tool for land forming, gully 
filling, tree and brush removal. 


Caterpillar of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario • Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. • Caterpillar Americas Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. • Caterpillar Over¬ 
seas C.A., Caracas, Venezuela • Caterpillar of Australia Pty. Ltd., Melbourne • Caterpillar Brasil S.A., Sao Paulo • Caterpillar Tractor Co. Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
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PRIDE OF THE 

Pick-UDS 


FARGO 

SWEPTLINE '59 



More space! Fargo Sweptline pick¬ 
up bodies actually carry more pay- 
load by weight and volume than any 
other pick-ups! Available in 3 body 
lengths . . . 6M -ft., 8-ft. and 9-ft.! 



More hustle! Under that Fargo 
Sweptline hood, you can get the 
big-muscled go of the most advanced 
V-8 power plant (184-h.p. strong!'! 
... or the famous-for-thrift Fargo Six! 



More comfort ! Fargo cabs offerplenty 
of stretch-out room, handsomely 
tailored interiors, conveniently 
located driving controls. It all adds 
up to easier going! 



More convenience! Push-button 
driving can be yours on Fargo Swept¬ 
line ’59! Touch a button on the 
LoadFlite automatic transmission 
control panel, and you’re set to haul! 


Every time your new Fargo Sweptline pick¬ 
up drives down the street, your pride goes 
up a notch or two. Small wonder! Where 
else can you find a pick-up with so much 
style and sleekness, such fresh smooth-sided 
glamour! And with snap and ginger to 
match! Whatever your hauling needs, Fargo 
has a truck for you... from 4,250 lbs. G.V. W. 
to 65,000 lbs. G.C.W.! Your Fargo dealer is 
the man to see—right now! Why not drop 
in on him this week, and get the facts on a 
truck that’s right for your hauling. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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by RICHARD COBB 


Sid Ransom demonstrates a front-end loader 
0 which was built entirely on the farm by his 
son Bill, except for the hydraulic cylinders. 


Farm Without Frills 


his boys have worked hard on 
to provide the capital for expansion 


ing away topsoil to be much help to crops, and 
told him to go heavily into grass-legume produc¬ 
tion, and to build up the cattle herd to use it. That 
is still the basis of the Ransom farm program. For¬ 
age crops anchor the soil and fill the silos. Year 
by year the cow herd increases, and more beef 
goes to market. 

At the highest point of the farm, Sid constructed 
a dugout with a reserve supply in a well beside it, 
and piped clean water down to the home and the 
cattle yards. 

At the lowest point there is a ravine, which he 
has also turned to his advantage. What better place 
than this for protecting cattle in winter? He dozed 
out part of the bank and built a simple pole shel¬ 
ter, using the side of the ravine for one wall, rough 
boards for the other sides, and straw bales for the 
roof. This cost about $150. He also cut two trench 
silos in the side of the ravine, handy for self¬ 
feeding and with natural drainage. The ravine is 
usually too wet for producing hay, but it makes 
good summer pasture. 

After this success with one ravine, Sid has plans 
for another on a quarter section to the south. He 
see this other ravine as a potential cattle yard of 
3 to 4 acres for winter use, in line with the 
original program to increase the cattle on feed. A 
trench silo could be dug there too, and when the 
hydro is extended along the road, he could pump 
water into the feedlot from another dugout. There’s 
plenty of tree shelter, and forage crops for silage 
could be grown in an adjacent field. 

T HE present beef herd numbers around 35 
breeding cows, with their calves and yearlings, 
and some feeders they buy. The next objective is 
to build a basic herd of 50 to 60 cows, and then 
to head for the 100 mark. They’ve crossed Here- 
fords and a few Angus with a Shorthorn bull, and 
reckon that compared to straight breeding, they 
can get 100 lb. extra gain with these first crosses 
during the feeding period. 

The cows winter out in the ravine, with self-fed 
silage and oat straw. Fattening stock have hay and 
silage, plus screenings from their registered seed 
enterprise. For the calves, weaned early in Octo¬ 
ber, there’s a lean-to shed and corral, while year¬ 
lings have the pole shelter. 

The forage harvester helps them make excellent 
silage, their most economical feed. This includes 
some oats and clover, as well as alfalfa, brome and 
meadow fescue for hay and silage. Creeping red 
fescue is well liked (Please turn to page 50) 


Sid Ransom and 
and off the farm 


[Guide photos 

The slopes formerly created a tough erosion problem on the Ransom farm, but a forage program has 
taken care of that, and now they provide good summer pasture and protection against winter winds • 


Trench silos cut into the slope of a ravine are 
0 ideally located for self-feeding cattle and also 
for providing the drainage that silage needs. 


• This inexpensive pole barn uses the side of 
the ravine as one wall. Yearlings are given 
good protection when they are wintered here. 


I T’S easy to talk about building up capital, but 
here are some of the things Sid has done about 
it. When he needed a loan, he invited the bank 
manager to visit his farm and showed him what 
was going on. Either Sid talked persuasively or the 
bank manager was a farmer at heart, or both. The 
result was a loan to pick up a forage harvester at 
a bargain price, and then the forage box to go with 
it. 

The chief way to raise needed money has been 
through working off the farm at trucking cattle, 
clearing land, spraying, harvesting forage, moving 
| gravel, tackling anything that others wouldn’t or 
couldn’t do. The boys have often been away from 
the farm on these jobs, and the oldest, Bill, has 
also helped out as a paid instructor for the provin¬ 
cial welding courses in the winter months. Often 
they have had to make money the hard way, but if 
it’s well spent, they have no complaints. 

Building capital would have been useless with¬ 
out a farm program. When Sid Ransom had a beef 
herd of 20, he asked the Manitoba Department of 
Agriculture and the University of Manitoba to ad¬ 
vise him on the next step. They looked over his 
rolling fields, where water had been too busy carry- 


Bill (left) and Don Ransom have diplomas in 
0 agriculture. They are as enthusiastic about 
increasing farm productivity as their father is. 


T HE year 1934 was not a time when money 
flowed freely or ambitions were achieved 
readily. All Sid Ransom had was a small and 
not very productive farm in the Turtle Mountain 
region of southwest Manitoba, capital that he de¬ 
scribes as “slender,” and eight head of cattle. Mrs. 
Ransom helped out by teaching school. Now, 25 
years later, one might wonder how Sid and others 
like him had the heart to begin building a future 
on such uncertain foundations. 

He has had two principles to guide him. One is 
to concentrate on building up capital rather than 
a fancy layout, and the other is to treat the soil as 
an investment, which will pay dividends only so 
long as sufficient is put into it. 

He would refuse to call himself a success even 
now, but the program he established, and persisted 
in no matter how tough things were, is an achieve¬ 
ment in itself. What’s more, sons Bill and Don have 
graduated in the University of Manitoba’s diploma 
course, and the third son, Brian, is now taking the 
degree course in agriculture. Through their father, 
they can see that farming and country living are 
worthwhile occupations, and now that Sid is presi¬ 
dent of the Manitoba Federation of Agriculture, 
they can take care of things at home whenever he’s 
away working for the farm movement. 




by CUFF FAULKNOR 



[Guide photos 

This is one of the promising two-year-old 
hulls they bred on the Van Nortwiek fdrm • 


Staying 
In the Blaek 

. . . and performance testing 


R EMEMBER that story in your old school 
reader about the boy who used to look 
longingly across the sun-splashed valley at 
a house with golden windows? One day, he went 
over to see this wonderful place, only to find the 
golden windows had moved to a house on his side 
of the valley. A closer look told him he needn’t 
have made the journey at all, for the place he was 
seeking was his own. 

Aberdeen-Angus breeder Lloyd Van Nortwiek 
of Redfield, Sask., came to much the same con¬ 
clusion when he took a closer look at his own cattle 
through the Federal-Provincial Record of Perform¬ 
ance scheme, commonly called “performance test¬ 
ing.” Weight-for-age and rate-of-gain figures on his 
young bulls told him that the top quality replace¬ 
ment animals he was seeking were right in his own 
herd all the time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Van Nortwiek moved their family 
north to Redfield in 1933 from the wheatlands near 
Kerrobert, Sask., after drought and grasshoppers 



All their grain is rolled before being fed. This 
feed granary has a roller mill right alongside it. 


had just about wiped them clean. They bought a 
CPR quarter section in the new area and farmed 
it for several years before moving to their present 
place, which Lloyd now operates with his sons 
Earl, 32, and Mervin, 28. The whole family, in 
fact, has stayed with agriculture because daughter 
Joyce is married to neighboring farmer Jack Glass. 

The Van Nortwicks have a section and a half 
of deeded land (including two quarters belonging 
to the boys), and lease another five quarters for 
hay and grazing. Their chief forage crops are the 
natural grasses of this northern parkland country, 
which they use for both hay and pasture. About 
half of their land is cultivated, producing feed oats 
and barley, plus a little wheat. Barley straw is also 
baled for feed, and hauled—along with native hay 
—out to the bush ranges where their sleek black 
“Doddies” winter out comfortably in the sub-zero 
temperatures. All grain is rolled before being fed. 

Through the use of creep feeders, grain and 
concentrates are made available to calves on the 
range when the animals are only from 2 to 3 
months old. Unlike some critters (and a lot of 
people), the calves don’t overeat just because the 
stuff is there. With a wisdom beyond their years 
they manage to allot themselves a proper ration of 
grain to go along with the milk of their dams. The 
young ones are housed back at the Van Nortwiek 
farmstead during their first winter where they can 
be easily checked from day to day. 

L LOYD bought his first purebred cattle — four 
cows and a heifer—at a local sale in 1946. A 
hired bull was used to service them for the first 2 
years, then a bull calf was bought from William 
Van Orele of Castor, Alta. Today, the herd num¬ 
bers about eighty head which have been built up 
carefully over the years. 

The Van Nortwicks generally keep their young 
bulls until they are 2 years old, then sell them at 
the spring sales. Some heifers are culled, but most 
are retained to add to the herd. In 1956 and 1957 



The Van Nortwiek family team (left to right) in¬ 
cludes Earl and Mervin and their father, Lloyd. 


they had both the grand and reserve grand cham¬ 
pion bull at the North Battleford sale; last year 
they took the reserve grand and reserve junior bull 
ribbons at Prince Albert, and grand champion 
Angus female and junior champion female at 
Lloydminster. 

The bull which built the Van Nortwiek herd— 
Eston Blackcap of Olds 43rd—was raised at the 
Olds (Alberta) School of Agriculture. Retired from 
service last fall, the old herd sire is being replaced 
by some of his own progeny. That’s where the 
“golden windows” come in. Only in this case Lloyd 
and his sons weren’t looking across a sunlit valley, 
but in a set of officially recorded birth, weaning 
and yearling weights of each calf crop for the 2 
years the herd has been in the Federal-Provincial 
R.O.P. scheme. 

Yet the moral of the story was the same. For the 
figures told Lloyd and the boys that their own bulls 
averaged a gain of 2.34 lb. per day on feed, as 
compared to the overall average of 2.47 lb. for all 
herds being tested in the three provinces partici¬ 
pating in the R.O.P. plan-British Columbia, Sas¬ 
katchewan and Manitoba. That’s when the Van 
Nortwicks decided they could find the most 
promising young bulls right on their own farm. 

T HE R.O.P. scheme is supported by the Canada 
Department of Agriculture, but the field work 
is done by officials of each provincial department 
of agriculture concerned. These men make sched¬ 
uled visits to breeders and commercial stockmen 
who have placed their animals on performance test 
to weigh and grade the calves (conformation). 
Two visits are made yearly—at weaning and at 
the end of a 168-day winter feeding period when 
the animal is about a year old. Birth weights are 
recorded by the stockman himself, because it isn’t 
practical for an official to be on hand at just the 
right time. 



This quonset-type barn houses the calves during their first winter. After that they live out in the open. 
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The actual weights of the Van Nortwick’s 1957 
and 1958 calf crops, recorded by Saskatchewan 
livestock fieldman Erie Roger, are as follows: 


1957-58 


Male calf 

Birth 

Weaning 

365 days 

1 

_ 60 

525 

940 

2 _ 

_ 63 

510 

925 

3 _ 

_ 65 

485 

925 

4 _ 

_ 80 

585 

1,020 

5 _ 

_ 68 

525 

990 

6 _ 

_ 50 

415 

730 

7 _ 

_ 67 

570 

1,100 

8 _ 

_ 70 

540 

950 

9 _ 

_ 60 

445 

820 

10 _ 

_ 63 

405 

725 

Female calf 




1 _ 

_ 55 

400 

655 

2 _ 

_ 60 

390 

635 

3 _ 

_ 62 

415 

715 

4 _ 

_ 52 

395 

645 

5 _ 

.(not recorded) 

360 

665 

1958-59 




Male calf 

Birth 

Weaning 

365 days 

1 _ 

_ 65 

515 


2 _ 

_ 65 

545 


3 _ 

_ 75 

565 

_ 

4 _ 

_ 75 

545 


5 _ 

_ 65 

500 

_ 

6 _ 

_ 65 

500 

_ 

7 _ 

_ 70 

535 

_ 

8 _ 

_ 68 

515 

_ 

9 _ 

_ 68 

460 

_ 

10 _ 

_ 65 

460 


Female calf 




1 _ 

_ 60 

490 

_ 

2 

_ 60 

480 


3 _ 

_ 65 

430 


4 _ 

_ 65 

475 

_ 

5 

_ 60 

415 


6 _ 

_ 65 

445 


As will be 

seen from these figures, 

a large calf 


at birth generally meant a larger animal right down 
the line, but not in every case. Because of certain 
variable factors, such as the age of the dam (some 
of the dams of this herd were heifers) or calf age 
at weaning, it isn’t possible to accurately gauge 


the true productive capacity of various animals in 
a herd unless the weights are adjusted accordingly. 

~ In the first year of the test, weights were corrected 
to a calf age of 180 days and an age of darn of 6 
years (which is considered a cow’s production 
peak). But from now on, only the calf age adjust¬ 
ment is being made. To correct for calf age, you 
subtract birth weight from actual weaning weight, 
divide by the number of days old, multiply by 180 
and re-add the birth weight. 

For example: A calf with a birth weight of 66 lb., 
and weaned when 162 days old, weighed 346 lb. 
Therefore, the corrected weaning weight is: 346— 
66 -f- 162 X 180 + 66 = 377.4 lb. It is officially 
recorded as such. 

E ACH animal is given a weaning-weight index 
which represents the relative merit of each 
calf within the group tested on the basis of its cor¬ 
rected weaning weight. The average of the cor¬ 
rected weaning weights within a group has an 
index of 100. But R.O.P. rating depends on more 
than size alone. Calves are also judged for con¬ 
formation and rate of gain. 

More information of value to both the breeder 
and the commercial producer is gained from the 
168-day winter feeding period than from the birth, 
weaning weights, or conformation rating. By the 
number of pounds gained from actual weaning 
weight to the end of the feeding period, an owner 
is able to learn the average daily gain of each 
animal. Here, the calf gets another number, the 
rate-of-gain index, which shows the relative merit 
of each according to actual pounds gained during 
the feeding period. 

What use are a set of numbers to you? Well, for 
one thing, when you glance at the index numbers 
a fairly accurate picture of the productivity of each 
animal begins to emerge. Whether you’re a pure¬ 
bred breeder or a commercial stockman, you’ll soon 
find you can’t afford to keep calves with low index 
ratings, or bulls and cows which produce such 
calves. 

In one herd registered under the scheme (not 
Van Nortwick’s) calves that had identical treat¬ 
ment and opportunity differed as much as 1 % lb. 
per day in their gains. The slowest gaining calf 
weighed 200 lb. less than the fastest gainer at 



A homemade bull holder. Lloyd shows how it is 
adjusted to the animal by moving a two-by-six. 


weaning, although the former was 2 months older 
at the time. Sold as a feeder on a per pound basis, 
the top calf could bring as much as $20 more, or 
$40 more if the animal was kept over the winter 
feeding period. That’s the kind of calf you want in 
your feedlot, and its sire and dam are the types 
you want in your breeding herd! 

To date, the R.O.P. scheme hasn’t shown any 
real difference in productive ability among the 
three top beef breeds. But it has served to verify 
what experimenters have found just about every¬ 
where, namely, that size and rate of gain are 
largely inherited factors. The tested and indexed 
steer is the premium animal of the future, which 
is something both breeder and feeder will soon 
find they can no longer ignore. 

The Van Nortwicks intend to stay with the 
blacks because Angus cattle are hornless and 
winter well in northern Saskatchewan. And they 
intend to stay in the black, too, with the help of 
performance testing. y 


Some opinions from Saskatchewan cattlemen who have adopted performance tests: 



NEIL 

McArthur, 

Watrous (on 
right): 

“Official P.T. 
records are an 
important step 
toward planned 
improvement of 
livestock, and 
can’t be 
tarn pcred 
with.” 







1 






i 

T% 


ALEX 

RENNIE, 

Flaxcombe: 

“I feel that 
in a few years 
any animal 
from a P.T. 
herd will be 
the one to 
bring the 
highest price.” 



RILL 

THODE, 

Dundurn: 

“My experience 
so far shows 
that performance 
tests are 
another useful 
tool to 
help us raise 
better cattle.” 


LEOT 

SANDERSON, 

Piapot: 

“In my opinion, 
good bulls 
are not enough. 
The breeder 
has to have 
some good 
R.O.P. heifers 
us well.” 



GEORGE 

TRUSWELL, 

Leney: 

“Unless an 
animal gains at 
least 2 }4 to 214 
lb. per day, I 
don’t bother 
with it. The 
scales give me 
that 

information.” 



DON 

BOWIE, 

Piapot: 

“We haven’t 
been in this 
long enough 
to assess 
results, but 
I think P.T. 
will pay off 
in a few years. 


99 
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Treat Your Forage Right 


Forage crops are the cheapest 
cattle feed around, and the best 
forages are those that are clipped early 


by DON BARON 

T HE old idea of measuring yields 
of forage crops in tons per acre 
is out of date, according to Dr. 
K. L. Turk, head of the Department 
of Animal Husbandry, Cornell Uni¬ 
versity. Quality is more important 
than yield per acre, he told a group 
of agricultural engineers meeting at 
the Ontario Agricultural College. His 
feeding trials showed that no matter 
how much grain you add to poor 
quality hay, it can never equal rations 
that contain good hay. 

Dr. Turk found that the key to for¬ 
age quality is early cutting. Early cut 
forages were more digestible than late 
cut ones, whether harvested as hay or 
silage. Cows fed early silage and early 
cut barn-dried hay, produced 12 per 
cent or 4.5 pounds more milk per day 
than those fed late cut field-cured hay, 
and late silage. Furthermore, the 
cows that were continually fed late 
cut forages lost body weight. 


In comparing the costs of various 
forages, Dr. Turk said that pasture 
provides nutrients more cheaply than 
other forages under most conditions, 
followed in order by field-cured hay, 
mow-dried hay, com silage, legume 
and grass silage, and finally grain 
feeds. In fact, in his trials, nutrients 
from pasture cost only about one-sixth 
as much as those from a purchased 
concentrate mixture. 

H OW do you get high quality har¬ 
vested forages? Dr. Turk has 
found that hay conditioners (crimpers 
and crushers) speed up the curing of 
hay, and that mow drying and ensil¬ 
ing permit early cutting as well. He 
predicts that agronomists will soon be 
advising more frequent clipping of 
hay fields. 

Here are a few ideas that might 
help Canadian farmers harvest a 
higher quality forage this year. 


CONDITIONER - STOOKER COMBINATION 



Operator at Brown farm flips bale into position to complete stook. The stook 
of bales is easily released from metal platform by a tripping mechanism. 


PLASTIC FOR SMALL SILOS 


J OHN DALRYMPLE tried two 
kinds of plastic silos at the Kempt- 
ville Agricultural School last year, 
and when he opened them in Janu¬ 
ary, he found very little freezing or 
spoilage, and the silage came out in 
excellent shape. 

“Such silos,” he says, “may be es¬ 
pecially useful for handling small 
packages of silage. They could be 
filled early in the spring right in the 
corner of the hay field, and fed out 
during summer drought, or in the 
fall.” 

The plastic for one of the silos 
came in the form of a huge bag. In 
filling it, the sides were rolled down 
and a circle of snow fence set up in¬ 
side and filled with grass. Then the 
snow fence was pulled off, its 
diameter was reduced slightly, and 
it was set on top of the first layer and 
filled again. Once three layers of 
grass were in the bag, the snow fence 
was removed, the sides of the plastic 
bag were rolled up over the top and 
tied securely. 

The other silo was the horizontal 
type. Grass was piled on the ground, 
a sheet of plastic was laid over it, and 
the edges were securely anchored and 
made airtight by covering with a 
heavy material like earth. 

Both silos held 25 tons. Cost of 
plastic was $2.00 a ton for the bag, 
and $1.00 a ton for the horizontal silo 
cover. 

“Such a low charge can be written 
off entirely in a single year,” explains 
Mr. Dalrymple. “Any breaks in the 
plastic can be patched, so we will use 



[Guide photos 

Layer and horizontal plastic silos like 
these are both economical and safe for 
protecting small packages of silage. 

these silos another year, and thus re¬ 
duce our costs even more.” 

A black polyethylene of 6 mils was 
used for the horizontal silo while the 
bag consisted of green vinyl of 8 mils 
weight. The latter remained pliable 
even in sub-zero weather. 

“Important thing in storing silage 
with plastic,” says Dalrymple, “is to 
get the silos sealed up immediately 
after they are filled, to exclude air 
and reduce spoilage. The plastic bal¬ 
loons up for a few days as fermenta¬ 
tion begins, but then it comes back 
down to normal.” 


PORTABLE WIND-TUNNEL DRIER 


F ARMERS can cut, cure and store 
their hay—even heavy stands of 
clovers—in a single day, by using the 
portable wind-tunnel type driers like 
the one illustrated here, which is sold 
commercially. The wind-tunnel drier 
must be used in combination with a 
hay crusher and baler. Since the 
crusher breaks open the stems, it en¬ 
ables them to dry as fast or faster than 
the leaves. This means that more 
leaves can be saved and the entire 


plant is exposed to less weather dam¬ 
age. 

The drier blows hot air from its 
gun-type oil burner through a canvas 
sock-and-tent unit fixed over a slatted 
crop drying wagon box, thus drying 
the baled hay there. Simple field-test¬ 
ing equipment is available to enable 
the operator to make periodic moist¬ 
ure tests, and hence to retain com¬ 
plete control of the process. 

(Please turn to page 52) 


P ARIS, Ont., dairyman, R. F. 

Brown, harvested 50 acres of hay 
last year without losing a bale of it 
from rain damage, and he gives much 
of the credit to his new hay condi¬ 
tioner. “It speeds up the curing time, 
and gives the hay a softness I have 
never noticed before. You can’t find 
a hard coarse stem in an armful of it. 
The hay cured soft and green.” 

The conditioner enabled him to cut 
hay earlier than usual, because it 
squeezes open the heavy stems, and 
hence, speeds up curing time. He cut 
the heavy crop of grass and legumes 
that is pictured, at noon on June 19, 
and followed along behind with the 
conditioner. The following day, the 
hay was ready to be baled and 
stooked, so there was little chance of 


sudden spring showers soaking it in 
the swath, leaching out color and 
nutrients. 

While the conditioner helped him 
get better hay, his new stooker made 
it easier to handle the bales. It con¬ 
sists of a simple metal framework 
which is hauled behind the baler. A 
man standing on it flips the bales as 
they come from the baler, into posi¬ 
tion on the stooker. When the stook 
has been built in this manner, the 
operator releases a tripping mechan¬ 
ism, and then starts over again on the 
next stook of bales. The bale stooker 
eliminates the slow hard job of stand¬ 
ing every bale on its end, and, says 
Brown, it greatly reduced losses from 
weathering too. 



“Hay in a day ” is the purpose of this portable wind-tunnel hay drier, being used 
on a farm at Brandon, Man., in combination with a hay crusher and baler. 





Wild oats have reduced cereal yields between 15 and 50 per cent in a set of experiments. 


CAN WE TAME THE WILD 


OAT? 


Two researchers explain hoiv this iveed 
operates and what is being done to stop it 


by H. W. LEGGETT 

and J. D. BANTING * 


T HE wild oat was a problem 
when the ancient Greeks and 
Romans were farming, and has 
persisted as a curse on cultivated 
crops ever since. In the intervening 
time, the two sub-species of wild oats 
of special interest to Canada, known 
as cultiformis and fatua, have spread 
through Russia and Western Europe, 
and were introduced into North 
America by immigrant settlers. 

It is hardly necessary to remind 
ourselves that wild oats are wily. The 
seeds can lie dormant for years and 
then suddenly germinate, and plants 
may be injured by cultivation, but 
they can survive and grow again. 
Control is made more difficult by an 
affinity between wild oats and some 
of the cultivated crops, with the result 
that efforts to eradicate the weed can 
injure the crops too. But before dis¬ 
cussing control, here are some of the 
known facts about the wild oat. 

To get a picture of the seriousness 
of the wild oat infestation, we have 
to go back to a survey of the three 
Prairie Provinces made by J. M. Man- 
son in 1931. He did a good job, mak¬ 
ing a trip through the region, sending 
out thousands of questionnaires to 
farmers, and studying reports from 
the three provincial departments of 
agriculture. The result was startling. 
It showed that 85 per cent of the 
cultivated acreage in Alberta, Sas¬ 
katchewan and Manitoba was infested 
with wild oats, 45.3 per cent heavily, 
24.2 per cent moderately and 15.5 
per cent lightly. It is doubtful that 
another survey at this time would 
show much change in the total infes¬ 
tation, but there would likely be a 
marked difference in the degree of 
infestation. Manson did not indicate 
how many wild oat plants per speci¬ 
fied area there would be in heavy, 
medium or light infestations. How¬ 
ever, judging by the reports of various 
workers in the past few years, we can 
estimate conservatively that heavy 
would mean 40 or more wild oats per 
square yard, and that a light infes¬ 


tation would be anything below 20 
and above zero. 

HEN we consider that one wild 
oat plant can easily produce 
250 seeds, even a light infestation 
could become serious very quickly. It 
has been claimed that about 95 per 
cent of these seeds rot in the soil, but 
this still leaves 12 plants per square 
yard from only one plant. It doesn’t 
take long for a single plant to start an 
infestation. 

This picture is further emphasized 
by a look at dockage figures taken at 
our terminal elevators. The average 
yearly dockage from 1924 to 1950 
was 6,430 carloads, with one-third of 
this estimated to be wild oats. If this 
is so, we ship about 2,143 carloads of 
wild oats, or more than 4 million 
bushels, to our terminal elevators each 
year. It has been calculated from sur¬ 
veys that this is only one-fifth of the 
wild oats we actually produce. Small 
wonder, then, that we rate wild oats 
as Western Canada’s number one 
weed. 


There has been no clear estimate 
of the damage caused by wild oats, 
but we do have the results of an ex¬ 
periment conducted by the late Dr. 
Pavlychenko at the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan. He demonstrated that bar¬ 
ley, which is considered our best 
competitor crop, had its yield reduced 
15.5 per cent by wild oats. Wheat was 
reduced 33 per cent, oats 49.1 per 
cent, and flax, a poor competitor, 
dropped 84.2 per cent. By projecting 
these figures, it can be shown that 
wild oats account for one-half of our 
total weed bill. 

How Wild Oats Work 

ILD oats are different in several 
important ways from the culti¬ 
vated oats. Regardless of their posi¬ 
tion on the spikelet, all seeds of avena 
fatua (wild oat sub-species) have a 
basal scar, or sucker mouth, and are 
awned. The shedding of the grain 
while maturing draws a sharp line be¬ 
tween the wild and the cultivated. 
Put simply, the cultivated seeds are 


more firmly attached and fall less 
readily. Another important difference 
is that wild oats have delayed germin¬ 
ation. Since the chief difficulty in 
eradicating wild oats is the persist¬ 
ence of the seeds in the soil, the 
breaking of this dormancy and the 
reasons for delayed germination are 
very important. 

Researchers have been working on 
this dormancy problem at the Univer¬ 
sity of Saskatchewan, and believe 
that the cause may be a germination 
inhibitor in the hull of the wild oat. 
Following this line, it now appears 
that not one but possibly two inhibi¬ 
tors are preventing germination. 

Another aspect of the dormancy 
question is the effect of temperature. 
It has been found in Alberta that the 
largest percentage of wild oat seeds 
germinate between 34° and 50° F. 
The percentage that will germinate 
after soil temperature rises above 50° 
falls off very rapidly. 

Oxygen also appears to be a factor 
in dormancy. It has been shown that 
fewer wild oat seeds germinate in 
heavily watered, compacted soils than 
in similar soil that has been culti¬ 
vated. 

Secondary dormancy may also be 
induced by lack of oxygen or too high 
a concentration of carbon dioxide in 
the soil produced by the respiration of 
micro-organisms and plants. 

Moisture is the fourth major factor 
in studies of dormancy. Western Can¬ 
ada is relatively dry, and we know 
that lack of moisture is usually the 
limiting factor in weed seed germina¬ 
tion. In this connection it has been 
shown that it takes at least 22 per 
cent moisture to support germination 
on medium clay loam soils, and ex- 
(Please turn to page 56) 

*The authors are at the Regina Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, where Mr. Leggett 
is Superintendent as well as project 
leader of wild oat investigations, and 
Dr. Banting is plant physiologist. 

















Hampshire sheep at Brainard, in the Peace River country, grazing a test pasture, A brome-alfalfa 
mixture, combined with a nitrogen-phosphorus fertilizer, gave a per-acre return of 273 lb. of lamb. 



[Guide photos 

Tests on pasture land in Eastern Canada have 
shown the value of proper fertilizer treatment . 


Cross-Canada research 
shoivs that pasture 
fertilization more than 
pays for the extra cost 


W HETHER you measure returns per acre 
from your forage crops by bale, milk pail 
or by meat over the scale, you can add to 
them by using fertilizer. Those returns can gen¬ 
erally be increased by using nitrogen and phos¬ 
phorus instead of a straight nitrogen fertilizer, and 
it pays to sow a grass-alfalfa mixture rather than 
just grass. That’s the picture which emerges after 
3 or 4 years of pasture fertilization tests conducted 
by various researchers across Canada. 

At Lacombe Experimental Farm, home of the 
Lacombe pig, a large-scale pasture experiment, 
started in 1955, has sought the answers to three 
important questions: (1) What pasture mixtures 
will stand up best over several years of grazing? 
(2) How many extra pounds of beef are gained by 
top dressing pastures with fertilizer? and, (3) Can 
the normal grazing season be extended, and winter 
feeding shortened, by fertilizing pastures? 

The Lacombe experiment covered about 54 
acres, much of it a sandy soil which shouldn’t 
normally be used for cultivated crops. This was 
divided by strong wire fencing into 27 two-acre 
pastures, which were sown to the following pasture 
types: (1) brome grass at 12 lb. per acre; (2) 
brome and alfalfa, using 10 lb. of brome and 2 lb. 
of alfalfa to the acre; and (3) creeping red fescue 
at 8 lb. per acre. Fertilizer treatments consisted of 
100 lb. of ammonium nitrate (33-0-0) an acre, 200 
lb. of 16-20 to the acre and check plots where no 
fertilizer was used at all. The fertilizer was applied 
every year, first thing in the spring, and each test 
was repeated three times for accuracy. 

When the fields were clipped the first year 
(1955), the fertilized plots showed a production 
increase of almost 100 per cent. Later that fall, 
100 Hereford calves were purchased to “harvest” 
the succeeding crop, and these were put on the 
experimental plots at the start of the 1956 grazing 
season. Each pasture was grazed to capacity and 
the animals weighed from time to time to measure 
the performance of each sward in terms of beef 


gains. Forage clippings were also taken from caged 
areas within each plot. 

By August 28 of that first year, animals from 
fertilized fields showed an average gain of 300 lb. 
per acre as compared to 225 lb. for those on un¬ 
fertilized plots. Increased carrying capacity on the 
fertilized plots varied from 10 to 20 per cent. 

E ACH succeeding fall, 100 range Hereford steer 
calves (averaging 375 to 400 lb. in weight) 
were bought to use as grazing animals. These were 
roughed through the winter on a ration which 
allowed them to gain about 150 lb. a piece. Pasture 
productivity was measured by grazing these steers 
across the pasture throughout the season, rotating 
them about once a week. 

Tests over the full 3-year period continued to 
bear out this trend, although the years 1957 and 
1958 were very dry ones. The brome-alfalfa mix¬ 
ture proved to be more productive than either of 
the straight grass pastures, but the former didn’t 
respond to fertilizer as well as the others did. The 
average returns for the years 1956 to 1958 — 
measured in both dollars and animal gains — are 
shown in the following table: 


Mixtures 

and 

Fertilizers 

Lb. of Beef 
Produced 
Per Acre 

Number of Returns 
Steers Per Acre 

Carried with Beef 

Per Acre at $24 

Fert. 

Costs 

Net 

Return 

BROME-ALFALFA 





No Fertilizer . 

. 208 

1.05 

$49.92 


$49.92 

33-0-0 (100 Ib./ac.) . 243 

1.23 

58.32 

-4.06 

54.26 

16-20-0 (200 Ib./ac.) 265 

1.28 

63.60 

-8.16 

55.44 

BROME 






No Fertilizer 

. 179 

1.01 

$42.96 


$42.96 

33-0-0 (100 Ib./ac.) 206 

1.18 

49.44 

-4.06 

45.38 

16-20-0 (200 Ib./ac.) 253 

1.31 

60.72 

-8.16 

52.56 

FESCUE 






No Fertilizer 

. 173 

1.02 

$41.52 


$41.52 

33-0-0 (100 Ib./ac.) 213 

1.31 

51.12 

-4.06 

47.06 

16-20-0 (200 Ib./ac.) 239 

1.40 

57.36 

-8.16 

49.20 

As each 

fertilized 

plot 

got almost the 

same 

amount of nitrogen ( 

: 16-20 

doubled 

gives 

32 N, 


40 P 2 O 5 ), it will be seen that the highest fertilizer 


response was obtained when phosphorus was in¬ 
cluded—especially when the pasture was straight 
grass. 

Marred by a dry spring, the 1956 grazing season 
extended from May 25 to Aug. 30. The following 
year it was restricted to the period May 10 to July 
26 because of a very dry summer, and was only 
slightly longer in 1958. However, if enough land is 
available, a stockman can extend his grazing season 
greatly by having spring and fall pastures. 

A SIMILAR pasture experiment was started at 
Brainard, in the Peace River country, by the 
Beaverlodge Experimental Farm, on 27 acres of 
depleted soil which had been continuously cropped 
for 25 years. Three swards were also used in this 
test: creeping red fescue at 10 lb. per acre, fescue 
and alfalfa (Rhizoma) at 7 and 5 lb., respectively, 
and brome and Rhizoma alfalfa at 15 and 5 lb., 
respectively. The grazing animals this time were 
Hampshire sheep, allotted to the various pastures 
at two ewes per acre—one with a single lamb and 
one with twins. Again there was a check plot of 
each type which was given no fertilizer, then one 
treated with 11-48-0 at 300 lb. per acre, and an¬ 
other with 33-0-0 at 100 lb. to the acre. 

As in the Lacombe tests, forage yields were 
much higher in the fertilized plots, the nitrogen- 
phosphorus treatment yielded more than the 
straight ammonium-nitrate, and the grass-alfalfa 
mixtures produced more than the plain grass. The 
average gains in pounds of lamb per acre for all 
pasture types were 137.4 lb. for unfertilized swards, 
175.7 lb. for those treated with 33-0-0 and 219.4 
lb. for those receiving the 11-48-0. In this case, the 
stockman’s best bet by far was a brome-alfalfa 
mixture using the nitrogen-phosphorus fertilizer, 
which brought a whopping per acre return of 273 
lb. of lamb. 

At Kapuskasing, Ont., the per acre productivity 
and carrying capacity of improved pasture was 
measured under two (Please turn to page 50) 









An Organization to do 

Research for Farmers 

Netv machinery has been set up in the Canada 
Department of Agriculture to improve the 
quantity and quality of research for farmers • 

This article explains the changes and gives 
the reasons for making them 


by C. H. GOULDEN ' 


• Dr. Goulden (right) is the assist¬ 
ant deputy minister in charge of 
research for the Canada Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 



T HERE have been various comments in the 
farm press on the amalgamation of the re¬ 
search services of the Canada Department 
of Agriculture. The two services concerned were 
formerly known as the Experimental Farms Service 
and Science Service. On April 1, 1959, they will 
be joined together to form the new Research 
Branch. 

Some of the comments have been enlightened 
and some not. In any event, we feel that it is our 
duty to inform the public as to exactly what is 
going on, therefore I am attempting here to explain 
some of the changes and give the basic reasons for 
making them. I am particularly anxious to show 
that a genuine attempt is being made to improve 
the quantity and quality of the research that is 
being done for the' Canadian farmer. 

To get the picture clear let us first look at the 
old organization and how it operated in finding 
solutions to farm problems. 


B ELOW I have listed the divisions of the two 
services and have indicated the co-operation 
required between divisions of the two services in 
conducting two projects: 

Experimental 

Farms Service Science Service 


Animal Science 
Cereal Crops 
Apiculture 
Field Husbandry 

Horticulture . 

Forage Crops 

Illustration 

Stations 

Tobacco 


Entomology 
Botany and 
Plant Pathology 
Chemistry 
Bacteriology 
Forest Biology 


One project deals with the production of a 
variety of wheat that is resistant to disease and 
sawfly damage. The breeding operations are done 
by the Cereal Crops Division staff, but co-operation 
with plant pathologists, chemists, and entomolo¬ 
gists in the corresponding divisions of Science 
Service is essential to the successful conduct of the 
work. The other project concerns fruit storage. It 
may be instigated by the staff of the Horticulture 
Division, but co-operation is required with bac¬ 
teriologists, plant pathologists, and chemists. These 
projects are not exceptions. They are typical and 
exemplify the continuing need for co-operative 
work between divisions of the two services. 

As another example, imagine an animal nutri¬ 
tionist (Farms Service) and a biochemist (Science 
Service) working together on a common problem 
at a location where there is an Experimental Farm 
and a Science Service Laboratory. Each has a dif¬ 
ferent section head within his own institution. 
Each section head has a different officer in charge 
and a different divisional chief advising on the pro¬ 
gram; and the two divisional chiefs have different 
directors at Ottawa. On top of this the two research 
workers are probably in different buildings. All of 
this tends to discourage individuals from working 
together in spite of their best intentions. 

These situations arise from having two distinct 
research services and from being organized in the 
Experimental Farms Service on a crop and animal 
basis and Science Service on scientific disciplines. 
The specialists in the disciplines are ultimately re¬ 
quired in all projects, except the simplest type 
which can be solved by elementary methods, and 
co-operation is therefore unavoidable. 

You may ask: what is wrong with co-operation 



• At the right is Dr. Robert 
Glen who has been ap¬ 
pointed director-general of 
the reorganized Research 
Branch. He was acting di¬ 
rector, Science Service. 


• At the left is Dr. J. C. 
Woodward who assumes 
the position of assistant 
director-general. He was 
associate director of the 
Experimental Farms Serv¬ 
ice prior to amalagamation. 



between two services? There is nothing wrong with 
it and it has been encouraged, but surely nothing 
is gained by setting up an artificial administrative 
barrier between the scientists that must work to¬ 
gether. In the new branch, the grouping of scien¬ 
tists is such that there will be the closest possible 
collaboration between those that are working on 
common problems. 



overcome some of the difficulties that formerly 


existed. A simplified chart is given below: 



Simplified outline of Research Branch organization. 


Although the divisions have disappeared there is 
still a group of senior officers who perform the 
same advisory function on projects as the divi¬ 
sional chiefs did in the old organization. This group 
is headed by a responsible official who sees that all 
phases of a problem are considered and not merely 
those phases corresponding to the interests of indi¬ 
vidual specialists. This is an extremely important 
group from the standpoint of the farmer. Any 
farmer, extension man, industrialist—in fact, anyone 
can send a communication to the Research Branch 
on a particular problem which he thinks should be 
studied. This will be sent along to the board of 
advisers (technically known as the Program Direc¬ 
torate) and it will receive careful consideration. 
It is, in fact, the duty of this group to search out 
problems, to evaluate them from the standpoint of 
their effect on the farmer’s economy, and to recom¬ 
mend action accordingly. The new Program Direc¬ 
torate will devote its entire time to this task and 
we are sure that the end result will be a well 
balanced and efficient research program. 

The program of the regional stations, the experi¬ 
mental farms, or the laboratories will be directed 
specifically to farm problems of the area in which 
they are situated. They (Please turn to page 53) 
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Through Field and Wood 



• * 


by CLARENCE TILLENIUS— No. 6 


Buy that new tractor now 

with a BNS Farm Improvement Loan 


If you need a new—or used—tractor, or any other 
farm equipment, you don’t have to wait. A Bank of 
Nova Scotia low-cost loan can give it to you now. 

Your neighbourhood Bank of Nova Scotia manager 
looks at it this way: If it’s sound business for you, it’s 
sound business for the bank. Drop in and talk over a 
low-cost Farm Improvement Loan with him next time 
you’re in town. You’ll find he speaks your language. 


L ONG inky shadows lie across the forest open- 
. ing. A solitary rampike gleams palely in the 
white moonlight and frost crystals glitter in 
the frigid air. The brooding woods are silent, save 
where here and there a tree cracks loudly in the 
biting frost. 

A flicker of white at the edge of the darkness 
reveals a snowshoe hare leaving his day bed. Sit¬ 
ting up and listening intently a moment, he takes 
two cautious hops toward a willow bush in the 
clearing. Again he pauses to listen. The forest is 
profoundly still. Another hop and he is reaching 
for a twig when a silent shadow blots out the 
moonlight above him. Too late he senses his doom. 


The BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


More than 500 branches across Canada 
and in London, New York, the Caribbean. 




Postal cards are a convenient way to get in touch with our 
advertisers or ourselves. Why not pick up a supply at your 
post office the next time you go to town? 


Fire Protection for Farm Buildings 


Easily carried by 
•. one man 


Improved 


The only portable auger with so many 
extra-value features at such a low price. 
New adjustable intake control sleeve. 
Ruggedly constructed of all-galva¬ 
nized lock-seam tubing, the Scoop- 
master also features adjustable 
motor mounting (for electric motor 
or gasoline engine); V-belt and i 
pulley; skid shoe; carrying handle; a 

delivery spout; sealed, pre-lubri- j® 

cated ball-bearing; all-angle && 

swivel assembly for truck mount- Vm 

ing. Handles up to 20 bushels Jgf 
per minute depending on size. il , 

Mfd. by THE SNOW COMPANY mjj 

4388 McKinley, Omaha, Nebraska, U.S.A. J J 


[Guide photo 


T HIS barn on a Western Canadian farm was destroyed when hot pipe 
ashes ignited a bale of straw. Remember to keep an approved type of 
fire extinguisher at all building entrances, and check them periodically 
to see if they are serviceable. These can be supplemented with boxes of sand 
to combat oil or gasoline fires, and by water barrels at strategic locations. 
Burlap sacks soaked in water are handy for beating out small fires. Weed or 
insecticide spraying machines, equipped with a centrifugal pump, plus a hose 
and nozzle, make good emergency fire engines for farm use. V 


YOUR 

DEALER 


Sold and Serviced 
Throughout Canada 
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WANTING TO PLAY IS THE 
ONLY TALENT YOU NEED! 



Let’s say you can’t read a note of music, never took a 
lesson in your life, dread the thought of practicing. 

Will you be able to play the Hammond Chord Organ? 

You certainly will! In less than 30 minutes you’ll 
be playing a real tune, complete with chords. And 
you’ll sound so good you’ll hardly believe it. 

For this is the organ designed for people who want to 
enjoy the fun of music, the companionship it brings, 
the relaxation it offers—without the long, hard study 
it ordinarily requires. 

Yet simplified as it is in terms of playing, 
the Hammond Chord Organ is rich in musical resources: 
it can sound like more than thirty different 
orchestral instruments. 

Now of course there’s only one real way to see how easy 
it is to play and how much pleasure’s in store for you— 
that’s to actually try it. Your Hammond dealer 
invites you to do just that, any time you say. 


Here’s what happens when you see your dealer 

You’ll play a complete tune with two fingers . . . and it’ll sound 

wonderful. One finger 
plays the melody . . . one 
finger presses buttons 
to play full chords. Your 
foot resting on a pedal 
automatically produces 
just the right bass (a Hammond exclusive). Special Hammond 
“Picture Music” shows you exactly what to do, if you don’t 
read music. You play a complete tune, melody, chords and all, 
the first time you try. Try it soon. 

Low as $120 down at most dealers. Blond, Walmit, Ebony, Provincial finishes. 



HAMMOND 

CHORD 

ORGAN 


Hammond Organs, P. O. Box 3100, Station B 
Montreal, Quebec. 

Please send new “Happy Home” booklet and tell 
me how to get free LP Record of Hammond Chord 
Organ Music. 

Name__ 


Address. 
City_ 


_Prov._ 


MMOND ORGAN WESTERN EXPORT CORP. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 
FOR 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 

Dept. CG, HAMILTON, Ontario. 

Please send me your booklet on "Stelcoat” Sheets. 


Name 


Address 



WITH HINTS ON 
INSTALLATION AND 
ESTIMATING, FOR 
GALVANIZED STEEL ' 
ROOFING AND SIDING 


"Stelcoat” Galvanized Steel Sheets give outstand¬ 
ing performance as fabricated roofing and siding 
for farm buildings. 


"Stelcoat” has a lower initial cost than other 
metals. The easy application saves labour. It 
endures violent weather extremes and its extra 
tight zinc coating resists aging, farmyard alkalies 
and acids. 

Simple maintenance preserves "Stelcoat” sheathed 
buildings in service years after other materials 
have failed. 


AVAILABLE IN FABRICATED PANELS 
FROM YOUR LOCAL SUPPLIER 



GALVANIZED STEEL SHEETS 

THE STEEL COMPANY OF CAN ADA, LIMITED 

HAMILTON and MONTREAL 




Meeting competition from the 
other classes of meat 


One Hour a Day 
To Handle 450 Hogs 



Bob Wernhain shows intake where feed, delivered in bulk, is blown to a hop¬ 
per in the roof of the old hog pen, tvhich is adjacent to the new building. 


S OME neighboring farmers are 
pointing an accusing finger at 
hog specialist Bob Wernham 
and saying it is fellows like him who 
are stealing the hog business away 
from them. They would be right, too, 
if hog producers had no competition 
to meet except from other hogmen. 
For this young man at Komoka, not 
far from London, Ont., has developed 
what may be the most highly mech¬ 
anized hog operation in the country 
so far. 

In his new open-front building, 
which is equipped with a 9%-ton 
hopper for receiving feed in bulk, an 
auger system to fill the self-feeders, 
and a mechanical gutter cleaner as 
well, Wernham can house 450 hogs 
at a time, and completely care for 
them in a little more than an hour a 
day. As a result, he can successfully 
hold down a full-time job in a local 
feed mill as well. 

He marketed his first hogs this 
winter at the floor-price level and 
cleared $3.50 per hog over operating 
costs, which he figures to be the cost 


of feed, and regular payments on his 
building and equipment, calculated 
to be paid off completely in 3 years. 
He does not include the cost of his 
own labor. Already he is planning 
some further expansion. Unless un¬ 
foreseen trouble crops up, there’ll be 
no cutting back by him, despite low 
prices. 

T HIS kind of production is bound 
to squeeze small producers, and 
on that basis you would have to say 
that his accusers are right. But now 
that contracting and specialization 
seem to be spreading through the 
hog business; now that plentiful 
cheaply produced poultry meat is 
coming to market in increasing quan¬ 
tities; and beef cattle herds are build¬ 
ing up in the West, it looks like the 
stage is set for plenty of competition, 
not simply for the housewife’s pork 
dollar, but for her entire meat dollar. 
The prizes will go to those who pro¬ 
duce meat, whether pork or beef or 
chicken or turkey, at attractive prices. 
In that light, Bob Wernham and 



With merely a push of a button, the bulk feed is augered out of the over¬ 
head hopper directly into the self-feeding hoppers in the hog pens below. 















LIVESTOCK 
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others who are specializing aren’t 
hurting the hog business. Rather, if 
their new-style enterprises continue 
to pay off, they are assuring the hog 
of a continuing important place in 
the meat industry of the future. 

When Wernham decided to spe¬ 
cialize in hogs, he found only one 
building on his farm that might be 
useful—an old gable-roofed hog pen. 
He retained this as a place to start 
his newly bought weaners, using oil 
and medicated feeds, if necessary, to 
bring them to a thrifty vigorous con¬ 
dition, before putting them into the 
open-front pens. Beneath the roof of 
the building, he built his feed hopper 
to eliminate the job of handling feed 
bags. This enables him to gain the 
$4 a ton discount his mill offers for 
bulk delivery. 

Adjacent to this old building, he 
erected his new pole-type structure, 
with its labor-saving features. A push 
of a button is all that it takes to feed 
the pigs there. The system works so 
well, he now intends to install more 
overhead bins so he can buy starter 
rations in bulk too, and eliminate 
every feed bag from the place. 

Handling manure is almost as easy. 
He built the concrete floors to slope 
down toward the gutter at the edge of 
the porch. It takes about 20 minutes 
a day to scrape manure off the con¬ 
crete floor down into the gutter. From 



Pigs keep dry in this solid-walled , 
draft-free bedded area; leave drop¬ 
pings in the feeding and water area. 



NORTHWEST FERTILIZER 


There are two ways to increase your total 
annual yield. One is to add to the farm 
land you own. The other (less costly) 
method is to add to the growing power 



there the gutter cleaner carries it right 
to the manure spreader for daily 
spreading on the fields. 

W HILE the actual work involved 
is remarkably small, Wernham 
emphasizes that the pigs are not for¬ 
gotten during the day. He says, that 
more than some animals they require 
constant watching. His wife Margaret 
keeps a close eye on things when he 
is at work. 

“What about you and integration?” 
we asked him. 

“I’m not involved,” he replied. “I’ve 
got complete control of my operation 
myself. The firm that constructed the 
buildings allowed me time to pay for 
them. I get feed on time, and pay 
when the pigs are sold. So far, I have 
been able to buy the weaners myself. 
If, in the future, I need more money 
for more pigs, I believe I could bor¬ 
row it from the bank.”—D.R.B. V 


of the land you farm. On a 480 acre farm, 
increased productivity with Northwest 
Fertilizer can equal the yield of an extra 
quarter section. It’s like adding to your 
acres without adding to taxes and operating 
costs! Easy-flowing Northwest is the 
trouble-free fertilizer, available in a correct 
type for your soil and crop. Check with 
your Northwest dealer and fertilize for 
profit with Northwest. 


NORTHWEST 

Nitro-Chemicals Ltd. 

MEDICINE HAT. ALBERT A. CANADA 

T1-48-0 

Ammonium Phosphate 
16-20-0 

Ammonium Phosphate-SulphafO 
27-14-0 

Ammonium Nitrate-Phosphate 
24-20-0 

Ammonium Nitrate-Phosphate 
33.5-0-0 

Ammonium Nitrate (Nitro-Cubes) 


ORDER NOW FROM: 

• NATIONAL GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED • PIONEER GRAIN COMPANY LIMITED 

• UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED *THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN COMPANY (1943) LIMITED 

• FEDERAL GRAIN LIMITED 
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OFFERS THE 

NEWEST and BEST in LIVESTOCK OILERS 


I Automatic Equipment Mfg. Company, creators of time and labor-saving 
equipment for the farmer-stockman, were the first to introduce Cattle Oiler 
machines over thirty years ago. Both Sandhills and Stampede Oilers are 
fully automatic and equipped with positive oil control. Insecticide is 
released only as cattle rub and scratch. Our experience and know-how 
is your full guarantee^ 


Hexed ike Oi£ex deigned (ox youx d|>ed(ic pivipm 


AT A PRICE ANY STOCKMAN CAN AFFORD. 


Recommended for feeder cattle/ 
long-haired cattle, northern cat- 
tie, and for dry lot use. Steel ,<^7 
cable-washer rubbing element 
built to last a lifetime. Cattle entering 
oiler lift rubbing element which actuates 
pump and a measured amount of insecti¬ 
cide flows down on cable from supply 
tank. Washers on the cable act as a seal 
to hold oil; animals rubbing action sepa- 
rates washers and insecticide js 
released — brushed and combed 
deep into hair and hide. Loose 
ylA,. dead hair and dirt are re- 

moved, hair and hide is 
^^conditioned to give that 
. "Show-Ring" finish. 


. " ROPE- 
’ WICK 

$49.50 Cf 


SINGLE 

UNIT 


Recommended for beef or dairy cattle, . . , 
thin-skinned—short-haired animals, and for use 
in loafer-pens. Cattle entering Oiler lift rubbing 
element which actuates pump and a measured 
amount of insecticide flows down onto rope. Rope 
soaks up all the oil. Oil is released as cattle rub, 
applying insecticide to animals hair GIANT 
and hide. Giant size marine rope rub¬ 
bing element is rot and wear resistant. 

Oiler NOW available with heavy-duty 
steel guard pictured at right. Steel 
guard encasement adds "scratchabiU 
ity" priced extra at $3.70 for single 
unit — $7.25 double. 


STEEL 

GUARD 


£el CaUh T neat T kemelm I 


Perfect for 
hornfly control. 


Best for open range and cattle on pasture. Treats 2 
or 3 cattle at a time. 8-gallon cylinder is freely sus- 

pended by chain, and equipped with adjustable oil ~ 

control. As cattle enter Oiler, they turn cylinder 

which permits regulated amount of insecticide "W 

to saturate canvas apron. Stampede Oiler wipes jfj mm V/VK 1 

film of oil base insecticide onto animals' hair . . . ffi/J H 

Cattle can't pressure against it, can't tear it up. ~ £ 

Always On Guard Protecting Livestock! 

I Recommended Insecticide Concentrate ORDER TODAY S dh‘l! 

k ll'wJ hesskill metholex fully automatiCi Equi ;; ed ■; 

f° r , b r; results °*jT* r f C( | S, '. 1 miX delivery pump. (Guaranteed 

HesskillMetholex with #2 fuel oil or , , ,. ,. , . . , 

petroleum distillate for use in cattle and ™W*°ble). Oiler 

oilers. One gallon will take care of 50 P ost ' anywhere. Complete ui 

to 100 cattle for several months ... 5 gal. tank with mounting I 

because it takes so little. Also mixes matic pump and oil syster 

with water as a spray application. element and anchor chain. 

Safe for both dairy and beef cattle. CDCI _ UT , 


Price per 
gallon 

$10.70 

postpaid 


WRITE FOR NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 


DEALERS AND FARM 
AGENTS WANTED 


If you raise beef for market, you should 
read each issue of Canada's only publi¬ 
cation for the commercial cattleman. It 
brings you up-to-date information on new 
methods to get your stock to market at 
greater profit. 


. FEEDING • ANIMAL HEALTH 

. PASTURAGE . HAY-CROPPING 

. MARKET FORECAST 


Use this handy form to send in your 
subscription , now. 


CANADIAN CATTLEMEN 

1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 12, Man. 

I am enclosing □ $2.00 for one year 
subscription; □ $3.00 for 2 years; 

□ 4:00 for 3 years; □ $5.00 for 4 years. 


NAME. 


(please print) 
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Alex Blender’s flock before some of the lambs were marketed as feeders • 


Sheep Handling 
System Pays Off 

A LEX BLENDER makes a living 
solely from sheep and the forage 
L crops he feeds to them. To do 
this a man needs two things — a real 
understanding of them and a good 
system for handling them. 

He started sheep farming on his 
own at Craven, Sask., in 1935 and 
stayed with them until 1947, when a 
plague of coyotes put him out of busi¬ 
ness. The introduction of 10-80 poison 
brought him back to sheep in 1950 
with a bunch of ewes, mostly Ram- 
bouillet bought at Moose Jaw, 10 
purebred Suffolks and 2 rams. He’s 
had very little trouble with coyotes 
since that time. Dogs were a menace 
in 1957, but shooting and poison 
drove them away. 

Located in the Qu’Appelle Valley, 
Alex’s farmstead has hills to the south 
and east. There’s a deeded half-sec¬ 
tion, a leased quarter and another 
quarter of his own, with 200 acres 
broken for brome, crested wheat and 
alfalfa. A flood in 1955 resulted in 
sour land, and dry weather the last 
two years made all but 35 acres 
temporarily unproductive. However, 
there’s still plenty of grazing and 
enough slough hay for winter feeding. 
To see them through winter the flock 
needs about 2,000 round, 100-lb. 
bales. 

His program begins in winter, when 
the sheep are out on the hillsides most 
days and return to the feedlot at night. 
Rams are turned out with the ewes 
from December 1, and lambing starts 
around April 21, by which time the 
crested wheat is usually nice and 
green. The ewes are fed oats from the 
middle of March to put them in good 
shape for lambing. As soon as they’re 
due to lamb, Alex loads them in his 
truck and brings them into the yard, 
or to a well-lit corral at night. He 
visits them hourly, and moves them 
into a maternity barn for the lambing, 
with 4' by 4' box stalls for singles, and 
4' by 6' stalls for twins. 

After a day in the barn, and if the 
weather is suitable, ewes and lambs 
go into a corral with loose housing 
for a couple more days, before mov¬ 
ing out to a 19-acre brome pasture. 
As soon as 50 ewes have lambed, and 
the lambs are at least 2 weeks old, 
they go into another field to wait until 
all the others have lambed. Ewes are 
trimmed to get rid of blood and 
manure, which would encourage mag¬ 


gots. Week-old lambs are taken back 
to the farm for docking, and bucks are 
castrated with “elastrators.” All are 
dusted against sheep lice. It takes 
about 3 weeks to complete the lamb¬ 
ing of 200 ewes, which last year pro¬ 
duced 250 lambs. 

The flock is then moved to fields or 
onto range. Oats are fed only for a 
week after lambing, except for some 
older ewes that need to be fattened 
up in the yard. 

Shearing starts in June. Blender uses 
two adjacent pastures separated 
by fairly coarse wire, which enables 
lambs to cross from one pasture to the 
next in search of their mothers. The 
electric shearing takes place in one 
pasture and then ewes are transferred 
to the other. This is also the time for 
spraying ewes and lambs for parasites. 
The whole job takes 4 or 5 days, after 
which the wool is bagged and shipped 
to Regina. 

A LEX reckons wool should be at 
least 70 <j: per lb. to give a fair 
return, but it has been as low as 40 <fr. 
The deficiency payment is based on 
60c‘ for top grade at Toronto. In his 
experience, wool from his district 
never goes above second grade, and 
he doubts if deficiency payments will 
solve their problems. 

His wool, classified as “semi-bright,” 
is kept fairly clean. He destroys most 
of the burdock and blue burrs on his 
land to keep them out of the wool. He 
never allows ewes to feed from racks, 
because they get the scruffs of their 
necks full of chaff when reaching into 
racks. 

Feed racks are for fattening lambs. 
He has marketed them at 100 lb. as 
early as August, but last year he had 
to sell some as feeders in the fall, on 
account of a back injury that forced 
him to cut down his work. Alex be¬ 
lieves there’s a better profit if he 
finishes them himself, even if he has 
to buy feed. He’s keeping back 35 
ewe lambs to breed at the end of this 
year, and the remainder were sold at 
market weight or butchered for local 
customers and home consumption. 

Alex Blender buys two rams most 
years. He tiled crossing Suffolks with 
Hampshires to produce more wool, 
but the Hampshire cross lambs have 
taken too long to reach 100 lb. market 
weight. 

“You have to keep a watch on 
sheep,” says Alex. “But they don’t take 
up too much time, especially if you 
have good fences. They earn a living 
for me and I like them.”—R.C. V 
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AUREOMYCIN* 



Young pigs turn into profitable pork quicker and 
at less cost per head when you start them on a 
good feed containing Aureomycin. 

Aureomycin in a quality pig starter saves more pigs, 
helps grow uniform pigs from each litter. You have 
fewer losses due to scouring, maintain weight gains 
in the presence of atrophic rhinitis. And because 
Aureomycin improves feed efficiency by aiding in 
suppression of disease, your pigs get full value from 
all the feed they eat . . . gain as much as a pound a 
day up to weaning! 

Help bring your pigs safely through the most criti¬ 
cal period of their lives, ask your feed manufacturer 
or feed dealer for a starter feed containing the 
recommended level of Aureomycin. See him today. 


VAJVA jvt 1 1> 


CYANAMID OF CANADA LIMITED 
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TREATMENT 

YOUVE EVER USED 


5 Oth Annual 


Stilbestrol 
Lowers Costs 


wifh CALCIUM 10DATE 

protects livestock health 


E xperiments with 24 steers at 
the Ontario Agricultural College 
were used to determine the 
value of stilbestrol in promoting rapid 
and economical weight gains in fat¬ 
tening beef cattle, and to compare the 
oral and implantation methods of ad¬ 
ministration. 

The steers were divided into three 
groups during the 103-day feeding 
trials, and were fed corn silage, grain 
and hay. Animals in one group had 
10 mg. of the drug orally, per day 
each, others were given 30 mg. im¬ 
planted in the ear, and the third was 
a control group. 

The steers getting the drug gained 
weight faster, used less feed for each 
pound of gain, and returned more 
money over feed costs than did the 
control group. Of the two treated 
groups, the implanted steers gave the 
best results. Treatment had no sig¬ 
nificant effect on trucking shrink, hide 
weight, carcass grade or 72-hcuir 
cooler shrink. 

The orally treated group gained 8 
per cent faster, and the implanted 
group 22 per cent faster, than the con¬ 
trol 'group. Feed required per lb. of 
gain, and the cost per lb. of gain were 
as follows: control—18.2 lb. and 19.4^; 
orally treated—16.9 lb. and 17.8^; im¬ 
planted group—15.9 lb. and 16.7^. 

The control group returned $149 
over costs (on the basis of a 2^ spread 
between purchase and selling price), 
the orally administered group returned 
$230, and the implanted group 


MARCH 

25th, 26th and 27th 


509 Head contributed from Saskatchewan's 
finest purebred herds 

106 Shorthorns 

Sale 9:00 a.m. Wednesday, March 25th 
Show 7:00 p.m. Tuesday, March 24th 

78 Aberdeen-Angus 

Sale 2:00 p.m. Wednesday, March 25th 
Show 7:00 p.m. Tuesday, March 24th 

325 Herefords 

Sale 9:00 a.m. Thursday and Friday, 
March 26th and 27th 
Show 7:00 p.m. Wednesday, March 25th 

Don't Miss This Sale 
Canada's Top Feature Sale 

• All bulls must pass a Veterinary and 
Culling Inspection. 

• All bulls inoculated against Shipping 
Fever. 

• All bulls carry a breeding guarantee. 

• All bulls will be graded. 

• All bulls tested for T.B. and Bang's. 

• All bulls sprayed. 

• The Registration Certificate will be trans¬ 
ferred at the time of Sale. 

For Information and Free Catalogue 
write to: 

SASKATCHEWAN CATTLE BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Box 167, Regina, Sask. 

T. H. McLEOD J. A. STEWART 

Secretary-Treasurer Sale Superintendent 


Your farm animals and poultry have healthier 
appetites, higher production, when Sifto 
Salt is on the menu.The unique Calcium 
lodate method of iodizing used by 
Sifto holds the exact amount of 
iodine needed in the salt until 
digested. Remember, Sifto 
Salt in their feed can 
put money in 
your pocket! 


Sifto Livestock Salt with 
Calcium lodate 
PLAIN IODIZED 
or COBALT IODIZED 
50 lb. blocks—5 lb. licks— 
and loose in 100 lb. bags. 


sifio Salt limited 


money back guarantee 


Bacterin 

For Lamb Killer 

E NTEROTOXEMIA will kill nearly 
all affected lambs and a quarter 
of the flock may be rapidly wiped out. 
That’s why giving clostridium per- 
fringens type D bacterin to feeder 
lambs should be a routine part of 
sheep raising, says J. G. O’Donoghue 
of Alberta Veterinary Services. 

The disease appears suddenly in 
feeder lambs with very little warning. 
Lambs drop in a rigid convulsion with 
legs, head and neck extended. When 
losses occur, heavy grain feeding 
should be reduced immediately and 
you should call a veterinarian. 

To counteract enterotoxemia, vac¬ 
cinate lambs before they go on heavy 
feed. If the disease is detected in new¬ 
born lambs, it’s sometimes necessary 
to vaccinate pregnant ewes and new¬ 
born lambs. V 


NFZ Ointment is “uncondi¬ 
tionally guaranteed" to be 
the best Mastitis Ointment 
you’ve ever used. If you 
don’t agree, your money will 
be cheerfully refunded. 
NFZ Ointment contains the 
new, more powerful chemi¬ 
cal NITR0FURAZ0NE that 
kills a broader range of 
mastitis germs faster. Since 
mastitis germs do not de¬ 
velop resistance to NFZ, it 
works where out-dated anti¬ 
biotics have failed—it’s far 
more dependable. Try it 
today and see for yourself 
how quickly it acts to clean 
up even the most difficult 
cases. 


RAPID FLO 


Single Treatment _ 

Herd Pack (6 tubes)_ 

At your drug or feed store 


MILK FILTER DISKS 


New Iron Treatment 

A NEW iron-dextran injection for 
pigs, which contains 150 mg. of 
iron in a 2 c.c. solution, is now on the 
market. This is a stronger solution 
than has been available in the past. 
When injected into the hams of three- 
day-old pigs, it is said to provide suf¬ 
ficient iron reserves to carry them 
through until they are taking suffi¬ 
cient feed to replenish their own body 
supplies. It is available for home 
treatment. V 


GIVE CLEANER MILK THAN 
ANY OTHER MILK FILTER! 


When planning crop or live¬ 
stock production, read GUIDE- 
POSTS on page 8. 


FILTER PRODUCTS DIVISION 


Manitoba Stencil and Stamp Works Ltd, 

“CAIL’S.” 494'/ 2 MAIN ST., WINNIPEG 


(ta&wo nJxaivman 

U LIMITED U MONTREAL 


THE ONLY CANADIAN-MADE FILTER FOR CANADIAN DAIRY FARMERS 

*Trade Mark 
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LIVESTOCK 


Cuts Losses and 
Increases Profits 



[Guide photo 

Murray Holt checks i vet beet pulp and 
grain mixture. There’s a danger that 
it tvill freeze during severe iveather. 

D ISEASE prevention plays a big 
part in the feedlot operation on 
Murray Holt’s farm at Ray¬ 
mond, Alta. 

“Some people say antibiotics in¬ 
crease the cost of livestock feeding,” 
he points out, “but so do dead calves. 
You can buy an awful lot of antibi¬ 
otics for the price of one dead calf.” 

Murray buys about 200 calves at 
400 to 500 lb. in the fall and feeds 
them through to August or September 
(950 to 1,050 lb.), according to the 
state of the market. He used to figure 
on a loss of about 2 per cent from 
shipping fever or pneumonia, brought 
on by the trip, or by changes of feed, 
or conditions which calves experience 
coming to a new place. Four or five 
years ago he started giving all calves 
a shot of penicillin the day they ar¬ 
rived at the farm to take care of any 
disease they might have picked up, 
then followed this with a recom¬ 
mended dose of aureomycin in their 
ration for the first 6 weeks of feeding. 

“Raising a calf is like raising a 
baby,” said Murray, “you’ve got to 
watch them pretty carefully at the 
start—you can’t feed them too much 
too fast, or too concentrated a ration 
too fast.” 

Sometimes he gives a booster shot 
of penicillin later on if an animal ap¬ 
pears sickly. This policy has put dol¬ 
lars in Murray’s pocket because he 
has had no losses from the diseases 
mentioned since using antibiotics. 

HE Holt farm totals about 240 
acres, 160 of which are irrigated 
from the St. Mary River project. 
Crops raised are sugar beets, alfalfa 
hay, oats and wheat. Murray raises 
beets on a participating contract, 
feeds his oats and hay, but sells his 
wheat to buy feed barley. It pays him 
to do this for he can get his barley for 
about 65^ a bushel. He considers 
sugar beets a good paying crop, and 
one particularly suited to his beet- 
cattle operation because he can utilize 
sugar beet pulp as feed. 

“I use pulp as a bulk feed to cut 
down on my grain and hay require¬ 
ments,” he explained. “The way I fig¬ 
ure it, I save $10 per head by using 
wet pulp instead of straight grain dry- 


lot feeding. Costwise, my feeding 
comes to about 14^ per pound of 
gain, and my ‘break even’ point for 
selling is 22 %4 a pound.” 

Murray mixes his grain right in 
with the pulp to prevent the cattle 
from getting too much of it. Since he’s 
been doing this he has never had an 
animal get sick from overeating. The 
ration, fed free choice, consists of hay, 
oat straw, beet pulp and grain, plus 
a heavy vitamin A supplement during 


winter. Animals are started on oats, 
then later go on an oats-barley mix¬ 
ture, For a special treat, they are fed 
sugar beet tops, which are wind- 
rowed and stacked after harvest and 
rationed out to the animals as long as 
the supply lasts. The cattle will drop 
whatever they are eating when the 
beet tops arrive, and are particularly 
fond of the crowns, which contain a 
lot of sugar. 

His operation has always been fairly 
evenly balanced between cropping 
and livestock feeding—each enterprise 


with its own set of books, and each 
having to stand on its own feet finan¬ 
cially. Not long ago, Holt bought 
about 17 head of purebred Shorthorns 
in Montana with an idea of using 
them to improve the quality of his 
feeder stock. But the bull market has 
been so good, he’s gone into purebred 
breeding as a profitable sideline. 

“As far as feeder animals go, I find 
crossbred steers b e s t,” he stated. 
“Angus-Hereford crossbreds are the 
best gainers.”—C.V.F. V 


RESTORE 
OLD FARM 
BUILDINGS 



THIS FREE BOOK 
BY CANADA CEMENT 

will show you how to do it 


Send for this free 116-page book of practical 
information on the restoration of old farm 
buildings and the construction of all types of 
modern, fire-proof, sanitary farm structures. 

This handy book will also give you informa¬ 
tion on how to make.high quality concrete as 
well as detailed instruction on how to build 
concrete block walls for farm buildings. 


look for the Canada Cement trade mark 

.., your guarantee of quality 




CANADA CEMENT COMPANY LIMITED 

Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Que. 

Please send free book “Concrete on the Farm”. 


C-3 


A quality ;: 
product for | 
' every building | 
purpose! 


Name_ 


Address_ 
City _ 


_Prov._ 
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Ontario dairymen find that 
pasturing is not always best 


Feed Wagons 
Supplement Grazing 



Keith Benner’s homemade feeding wagon with the forage harvester attached. 


I F you have a highway-crossing 
problem with the dairy herd, 
costly new pasture fences to build 
or you just want to bring new flex¬ 
ibility into your grazing program, a 
feeding wagon may be just what you 
need. 

Dairyman Keith Benner at Aylmer, 
Ont., built his own, and carried the 
idea one step further, going entirely 
to zero grazing once he brought it into 
use. Benner grows 90 acres of corn as 
a cash crop, and milks a 30-cow herd 
as well. His farm is split by a high¬ 
way, and he rents additional land on 
which the fences are old and rickety. 
Instead of rebuilding those fences and 
taking a chance on losing his invest¬ 
ment, as well as perpetuating the 
highway-crossing hazard, he built his 
feeding wagon. 

He built the wagon onto an old 
running gear, bought a forage har¬ 
vester, and in 1957, started into a pro¬ 
gram of zero grazing. Now, the cows 
never leave their paddock during the 
summer, except to move into the barn 
for milking. They fill up at the feed 
rack, and then move to the shade to 
rest and ruminate. The cows like then- 
new life of leisure, and Benner likes 
the economy of the program, and the 
extra milk he is getting. 


Dairy cattle specialist John Dal- 
rymple at the Kemptville Agricultural 
School in eastern Ontario, where two 
such wagons are in use, lists several 
more advantages. Use of the wagon 
allows a combination of pasture graz¬ 
ing and zero grazing, and he has de¬ 
tected no slackening off in production 
as the herd changes from one to the 
other. It enables emergency pasture 
crops like oats to be grazed off me¬ 
chanically to help maintain summer 
production. Or it enables a dairyman 
to clip hay for green feed during the 
summer if pasture runs short. 

Students at the Kemptville school 
built the wagon which proved to be 
their best, in 1958. Cost was only 
$100 for the axle, frame, plywood and 
old tires used. It’s a low wagon (only 
20" from wagon bottom to ground) 
that can be hitched on behind the 
forage harvester to be filled, then 
dropped off anywhere, and plywood 
sides hooked up so cattle can eat. 

An old truck frame was used in its 
construction, and the wheels were 
moved to the center to allow greater 
maneuverability. The box is 4' high, 5' 
wide, and 2T long, and has feeding 
spaces for 22 cows. A low shelf ex¬ 
tends out T on either side of the box, 
except at the wheels.—D.R.B. V 



This wagon was built at the Kemptville Agricultural School for only $100. 



No more 
Nuisance Trips 
from House 
to Barn! 


Get this 
time-saving 

FARM 
INTERCOM 


from your 


dealer 


Think what a convenience this Case Farm Intercom 
System would be for you—and your wife! No more running 
back and forth between the house and barn. With this 
modern Intercom, your wife can call you right from the 
kitchen simply by flicking a switch. You can answer her from 

the barn or drive shed . . . talk 
back and forth as clearly as on 
the telephone. 

This Case Farm Intercom is 
not a novelty. It’s a valuable, 
quality-built communications 
system, as used today in thou¬ 
sands of up-to-date businesses. 
And it’s yours FREE with your 
purchase of a new Case Tractor 
or other major purchases of Case 
equipment. 

This offer is good for a limited 
time only. So see your Case deal¬ 
er now for full details! 


FREE—This Complete 
4-Station Farm Intercom 



Your Trade-In 

EARNS 
6% INTEREST 


The set includes Master Control for the 
house, 2 Speakers for barn, shop or drive 
shed. Loudspeaker for mounting outdoors, 
plus all wiring materials. 


Trade now, and your trade-in and/or 
down payment will earn you 6% per an¬ 
num in cash from now till season of use. No 
carrying charge on deferred balance. 
Case Crop-Way Purchase Plan lets you 
buy now, make later payments as you 
have money coming in. 

59-7 
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• Here’s the ultimate in 





DEEP-DOWN M.i 


stu re-Saving Tillage 


Check This List of CASE “Step-Ahead” Advantages 
CASE 900 TRACTOR CASE CP CHISEL PLOW 


• Nearly 4 tons of weight and 
traction; 6 forward speeds to 
match any job or load. 

• Diesel engine starts instantly in 
all weather with exclusive Pow- 
reel controlled combustion and 
6-point fuel protection. 

• Wide-swing drawbar, deluxe 
health ride seat, big platform, 
full fenders are “plus” features. 

• LP-gas engine, power steering, 
hydraulics are all optional. 


• Patented, self-setting spring 
trip clamp allows teeth to jump 
up 15" over stones, spring back 
instantly to working depth. 

• 4 x 4-inch box frame has hole¬ 
less, bolt-and-clamp construction 
for strength and flexibility. 

• Wide tooth spacing for heavy 
trash clearance. Choice of spike 
teeth or sweeps. 

• Sizes: 1 O' and 1 3', with exten¬ 
sions for 1 2' and 1 5’ sizes. 


1st in Quality For Over 100 Years 

J. I. CASE COMPANY 

Dept. C.G.,17 Vickers Rd., Toronto 18, Ontario 

Send me FREE illustrated catalogues on Case equipment 
checked below. 

□ Case 900 Tractor □ New Case Chisel Plow 

□ New Case One-Way Disk 


You can work 50 to 65 acres a day with this powerful 
deep-tillage team! Up front, the work-hungry Case 900 
Diesel gives you all the power, traction and weight you need 
to haul a hefty 6-plow load in toughest soils. 

Couple it with the new Case CP Chisel Plow—the plow that 
surface cultivates or tills to 14" deep — and you’ll handle all 
tillage jobs faster, save precious soil moisture, increase yield 
and profit! 

Mail the coupon, or see your Case dealer, for full information 
on the great Case 900, new Chisel Plow and other new work¬ 
cutting Case equipment for modern power farming. 


New CASE ONE-WAY DISK 


CASE. 900 Tractor 

with NEW Heavy-Duty 

CHISEL PLOW 


Once over, all over Disking and Seeding You can disk and seed up to 
75 acres a day with the new Case 900 One-Way Disk! Comes inl2' and 
15' sizes. Flexible 314 ' gangs follow uneven ground, sow at uniform 
depth, pull easily with anti-friction bearings. Heavy overhead box frame 
gives unusual strength and clearance. Seeder box has famous Case 
Seedmeter cup for accurate, uniform seeding. Makes right or left turns 
easily, narrows down to 10' for easy transport. Hydraulic or mechani¬ 
cal control. Get full details—send coupon today. 


Name.....Student ( ) 

Address. 


- J 


59-5 
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NEW! FROM FORD 



With Ford Diesels you get 
these outstanding features: 


• EFFICIENT COMBUSTION with Ford’s 


save up to 50% or more 
on your fuel bills 


direct injection system that gives maxi¬ 
mum power for minimum fuel—saves 
youupto50%and more on your fuel bills. 


Greatest tractor advance 
since hydraulics 


• 2-3 PLOW POWER AND 3-4 PLOW POWER 

in Powermaster and Workmaster series 
—keeps you going on the hard pulls 
because engine torque steps up when 
speed is pulled down. 

• SIMPLE STARTING —starts directly on 
diesel fuel. 

• EASY MAINTENANCE at low cost because 
of simple, rugged design. 

• LIVE HYDRAULIC CONTROL provides in¬ 
stant power for positive control of either 
single double acting remote cylinders, 
as well as the 3-point hitch. 

• 3-POINT LINKAGE for quick, easy mount¬ 
ing of rear attached implements. 

• POWER STEERING gives fingertip con¬ 
trol. Standard on all row-crop models, 
optional on others. 

• LIVE PTO for constant power with one 
pedal control for both forward travel 
and PTO. Available on all models. 


NEW! FORD 
SELECT-O-SPEED 
TRANSMISSION 

lets you shift to any speed on-the-GO! 

10 SPEEDS FORWARD—2 REVERSE 

Hand-controlled, clutchless shifting— 

I hydraulic power does all the work. 

By a simple movement of the hand 
g Select-O-Speed shifts up or down with 
no interruption of power. 

I Select-O-Speed gives you independent 

Power-Take-Off—lets you engage or 
a disengage the PTO on-the-go. 

Select-O-Speed is a factory option on 



FULL RANGE OF GASOLINE AND DIESEL MODELS 

See, write or phone your FORD TRACTOR DEALER 
— he’s ready to demonstrate 



DAIRYING 


Oxygen 

For Sick Animals 

O XYGEN can be fed simply to 
sick animals by a new method 
originating at the University of 
Wisconsin. A young heifer showed 
obvious signs of sickness, refused to 
eat, had a body temperature as high 
as 107°, and heart beat and breathing 
rates climbed. The diagnosis was 
severe broncho-pneumonia. 

The immediate treatment was with 
sulfa and antibiotics to fight the in¬ 
fection, but the drugs were too late. 
Inflammation from bacteria in the 
heifer’s chest cavity had sealed off 
lung passages through which oxygen 
moves into the blood stream. Within 
three days, the animal was near death 
from oxygen starvation. 

As a last resort, they inserted a small 
tube into one nostril of the sick heifer 
and passed pure oxygen into her 
lungs. She showed marked improve¬ 
ment the first day, and was almost 
normal after 2 days of treatment. 

Other cases have since been treated 
by this simple method, replacing the 
oxygen tent or oxygen mask. All they 
do is connect a few feet of flexible 
plastic tube to an oxygen tank with 
pressure and flow regulators. Then 
they lubricate one end of the tube, 
insert it in the nostril and tape it 
down to the nose. The tube is sus¬ 
pended from the animal’s stall with a 
flexible band. This leaves the animal 
free to move about, lie down and eat 
while receiving oxygen. V 

Hints for 
Calving Time 

F IVE important items to remember 
at calving time are listed by 
Peter Herner, Manitoba Department 
of Agriculture, as follows: 

1. A clean, disinfected and well- 
bedded maternity stall is desir¬ 
able. Cow should have a slightly 
laxative ration for a week before 
calving. 

2. Mouth and nostrils should be 
cleared immediately and calf rub¬ 
bed briskly with cloth if the cow 
does not lick it. 

3. Disinfect the calf’s navel with 
iodine soon after birth. Extra teats 
can be removed with sharp scis¬ 
sors at this time. 

4. Calf should be nursing half an 
hour after birth. Weaker calves 
may need to be helped. 

5. Save extra colostrum (first milk) 
by freezing for future use. This 
can be warmed to 100°F and fed 
to a sick calf. V 


Mastitis Control 

T reatment is only part of a 
mastitis control program. Ontario 
Veterinary College recommends also 
good herd management, proper milk¬ 
ing procedure, veterinary diagnosis 
when the disease appears, and vet¬ 
erinary treatment of infected cases to 
keep mastitis under control in dairy 
herds. By following this procedure, 
the huge annual bill for drugs and 
losses due to mastitis can be drastic¬ 
ally reduced. V 
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Field Crop 
Recommendations 

For 1959 

T HESE recommendations for field crop varieties in 
1959 have been issued by the provincial depart¬ 
ments of agriculture. They represent the best inform¬ 
ation available after careful testing and observation, but 
it is impossible in such a summary as this to cater for 
every problem on each individual farm. Anyone with these 
special problems, such as plant diseases, insects, flooding 
and so on, would be well advised to consult agricultural 
representatives or the experimental farms. 

Maps were prepared by the provincial departments of 
agriculture. 



ALBERTA 

(Varieties in alphabetical order) 

Spring Wheat. Chinook and Rescue 
(sawfly resistant), Thatcher (zones 1, 
2A, 2C). Chinook, Lake, Rescue, 
Thatcher (2B). Selkirk, Thatcher (2D, 
irrigated areas). Saunders, Thatcher 
(3A, 3B, 3C, 4A, 4B, 4C). 

Durum Wheat. Mindum, Ramsey, 
Stewart (southern zones). 

Winter Wheat. Kharkov M.C. 22, 
Yogo (zones 1, 2A, 2C, 3A). 

Soft Spring Wheat. Kenhi, Lemhi 
53 (contract with millers recom¬ 
mended). 

Oats. Eagle, Exeter (zones 1, 2A). 
Eagle, Rodney (2B, irrigated areas). 
Eagle, Garry, Rodney (2C, 2D, 3A, - 
3B). Abegweit, Victory (3C, 4B). 
Eagle, Garry, Larain (4A). Abegweit, 
Exeter, Victory (4C). 

Barley. Compana, Vantage (zones 
1, 2A). Husky, Parkland (2B). Com¬ 
pana, Husky, Parkland, Wolfe (2C). 
Gateway, Husky, Parkland (2D). Har¬ 
lan, Wolfe (irrigated areas). Gateway, 
Husky, Olli, Wolfe (3A, 3B). Gateway, 
Husky, Olli (3C, 4A, 4B). Gateway, 
Olli (4C). 

Flax. Redwood, Rocket (zones 1, 
2A, 2B). Redwing, Redwood, Rocket 
(2C, 2D, 3A, 3B). Redwood (irrigated 
areas). Marine, Redwing, Rocket (3C, 
4B). Redwing, Rocket (4A). Marine, 
Redwing, Sheyenne (4C). 

Rapeseed. Arlo (earlier). Golden. 

Fall Rye. Antelope, Dakold (hardi¬ 
est), Petkus, Sangaste. 

Spring Rye. Prolific. 

Alfalfa. Grimm (except where bac¬ 
terial wilt is problem). Ladak (winter 
hardy, higher yield than Grimm, re¬ 
sistant to wilt). Vernal (equal or 
superior to Ladak in hardiness and 
yield, wilt resistant, better for irri¬ 
gated areas). Rambler (similar yield, 
but hardier than Ladak, promising as 
pasture alfalfa). 

Sweet Clover. Arctic (hardy, medi¬ 
um fine stemmed, leafy and high 
forage yield). Erector (finer stemmed, 
blooms week earlier than Arctic, simi¬ 
lar hay yield). 


Red Clover. Altaswede (single cut, 
tall, late maturing, high yield, moder¬ 
ate disease resistance; blooms 12 
days after Lasalle). Lasalle (double 
cut, less hardy than Altaswede; limi¬ 
ted to seed crop in Alberta). 

Crested Wheatgrass. Fairway (best 
pasture grass for drier areas, good 
pasture and hay for park belt, protein 
slightly below brome). Summit (yields 
more hay than Fairway, good in al¬ 
falfa mixtures, old stands in moist 
areas suffer more winterkill than 
Fairway). 

Timothy. Climax (seven days later 
than common timothy, has leaf spot 
and rust resistance, good yield and 
quality). 

ATLANTIC PROVINCES 

(See also Nova Scotia) 

Oats. Early: Ajax, Clintland, Fundy, 
Simcoe (zones A, B, C, D, E, F, H). 
Midseason: Abegweit, Garry, Erban, 
Scotian (A, B, C, D, E, F). Zone G— 
Alaska, Cartier (extra early); Ajax, 
Fundy (early); Abegweit, Erban, Sco¬ 
tian (midseason). 


Fodder Oats (pasture supplement) 
Roxtori. 

Barley. Charlottetown 80, Fort, 
Parkland (zones A, B, C, D, E, F, H). 
Zone G— Olli (early); Charlottetown 
80 (midseason). 

Winter Barley. Hudson, Kenate 
(zone A). 

Spring Wheat. Acadia, Selkirk (all 
zones except G). 

Winter Wheat. Fairfield, Richmond, 
Rideau (zones A, C, D, E). 

Winter Rye. Crown, Tetra Petkus 
(zones A, B, C, D, E, F). 

Field Peas. Chancellor, Valley (all 
zones). 

Field Beans. Kenearly Yellow Eye, 
Soldier—early. Clipper in zone A 
only, Lapin — midseason (zones A, B, 
C, D, E,'F, H). 

Buckwheat. Tokyo (all zones). 

Timothy. Climax, Medon. 

Orchard Grass. Hercules (zones A, 
B, C and favored locations); S37 
(zone A). 

Brome. Fischer, Achenbach (zones 
A, B, C). 

(Please turn to page 32) 


CAMPBELLTON 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES 


J? (Newfoundland, not shown here, 

** is zone G.) 




When woodpile workouts 
make 


Muscles 
stiff 
and 


sore... 


Here’s 

speedy relief! 


• Almost 
every chore 
calls upon a 
different set of 
muscles. So the 
chores you do 
only once in a 
while can leave 
unaccustomed 
muscles stiff 
and sore. 

And that’s 
the time to 
take a tip 
from trainers of top athletes. 

For over 60 years they’ve been rub¬ 
bing on Absorbine Jr. to bring quick, 
long-lasting relief from the pain of 
overexercised muscles. 


This Absorbine Jr. treatment is so 
fast and soothing because it helps 
stimulate the blood flow at the point 
of application to bring you warmth 
and comfort. Use Absorbine Jr. on 
those aching muscles today. 

Get a bottle wherever drugs are sold. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 

ABSORBINE JR. 


[ The SIREN AUGER 
SEED TREATER 

and the Siren floor model 
SEED TREATER 



Adjustable 
—accurate 
—automatic. 
Enables you 
to treat your seed 
at home at cost. 
Siren Vee Pulleys 18.5" and 24" for 
pump jacks, etc. 

Siren Wheels: 400x8 and 400x12 with 
bearings and tires. 

Write for literature. 

SIREN MFG. CO. LTD. 

3436—15th St. S.E. Calgary, Alberta 


Take a look at the WHAT'S 
NEW column, page 49. There is 
likely a new product you could 

use. 


RUPTURED 


BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 

Surely you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER, be rid of Rupture Wor¬ 
ries. Then Why put up with wearing a griping, 
chafing and unsanitary truss. For there is now a 
new modern Non-Surgical treatment that is de¬ 
signed to permanently correct rupture. These 
Non-Surgical treatments are so certain, that a 
Lifetime Certificate of Assurance is given. 

Write today for our New FREE Book that 
gives facts that may save you painful, expensive 
surgery. Tells how non-surgically you may again 
work, live, play, love and enjoy life in the man¬ 
ner you desire. Write today—Dept. H8705 
Excelsior Medical Clinic, Excelsior Springs, Mo 
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MANITOBA 


REGI ONAL SOIL ZO NES 
I. Brown-Black Transition. 

2A. Black-Earth, Fine Textured. 

2B Block-Eorth, Sandy Textured. 
2C. Block-Earth, Medium Texturec 

S 'hem Block-Earth. 

•y-Block ond Block. 
(Gilbert Ploins) 

Grey-Block ond Black. 

(Swan River) 
Grey-Black ond Grey- 

6. Grey-Wooded. 

7. Hiflh-Llme. 

8. Grey-Wooded, 
Podzol and Peat. 


(SOUTHERN PORTION) 


DISTRIBUTION OF REGIONAL SOILS 


lOehr* 


■ Toe* soil suevtv 


(Atlantic Provinces continued) 

Alfalfa. DuPuits, Grimm, Narra- gonquin (in order of early maturity, 
gansett, Rhizoma, Vernal (all zones), longer season areas only). 


Red Clover. Altaswede, Lasalle, 
Thomas (all zones). 

Birdsfoot Trefoil. Empire, Viking 
(all zones). 

Silage Corn. Warwick 150, Wiscon¬ 
sin 240, Warwick 210, DeKalb 65, Al- 


Grain Com. Warwick 150, Funk’s 
G2 (zone A). 

Swedes. Acadia, Ditmars, Lauren- 
tian, Wilhelmsburger (all zones). 

Mangels. Frontenac (all zones). 


NOBLE MODEL "K's" 

New, light-draft model available singly, in double, or 
in triple hitch as shown above. Each unit cuts 6 or 7 ft. 

p TOPS IN CLEARANCE 

To keep rolling more miles per day 
p TOPS FOR ECONOMY 

Lowest shovel replacement cost 
p TOPS FOR EROSION CONTROL 

More cover — More evenly distributed 
p TOPS FOR EASY DRAFT 

Where even penetration is considered ... smaller 
units give more flexibility and more even depth 
p TOPS FOR PERFORMANCE 

Cuts everything - - - No skips - - - More even seed 
bed for more uniform germination 

Ask your Noble dealer for 

duty models available also. 
COMPARE OUR PRICES. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Oats. Early: Fundy, Simcoe, Ajax. 
Medium and late: Scotian, Abegweit, 
Erban, Beaver. 

Barley. Two-rowed, rough-awned: 
Charlottetown 80, Herta. Six-rowed, 
smooth-awned: Brant, Montcalm. 

Spring Wheat. Acadia. 

Winter Wheat. Rideau, Genesee 
(Truro and West). 

Winter Rye. Tetra Petkus, Domin¬ 
ant. 

Potatoes. Early: Warba, Irish Cob¬ 
bler, Fundy. Mid - season: Keswick, 
Avon. Late: Kennebec, Green Moun¬ 
tain, Sebago. 


Field Beans. Lapin, Kenearly Yel¬ 
low Eye. 

Silage Corn. Warwick 210, DeKalb 
65, Algonquin. 

Kale. Marrowstem. 

Rape. Improved Essex. 

Swedes. Laurentian, Wilhelms¬ 
burger. 

Mangels. Yellow Intermediate, 
Giant White Sugar, Frontenac. 

Red Clover. Lasalle. 

Alfalfa. Vernal, Rhizoma. 

Birdsfoot Trefoil. Viking, Empire. 

Timothy. Climax. 


(Varieties listed in order of preference) 

Spring Wheat. Selkirk, Lee (all 
zones). 

Durum Wheat. Ramsey (zones 1, 
2A, 2B, 2C, 5). 

Oats. Garry or Rodney, Ajax (all 
zones). 

Hull-less Oats. Vicar (all zones). 

Barley (C.W. grades). Parkland, 
Montcalm (zones 2A, 3, 4A, 4B, 5, 
6, 7, 8). 

Feed Barley. Herta, Parkland, 
Swan, Traill, Vantmore (zones 1, 2A, 
2B, 4B, 5, 7, 8). Herta, Husky, Park¬ 
land, Swan, Traill, Vantmore (zones 
2C, 3, 4A, 6). 

Flax. Redwood, Rocket; Marine or 
Raja for delayed seeding (zones 1, 2A, 
2B, 2C, 3, 5, 8). Marine or Raja; 
Sheyenne (zones 4A, 4B, 6, 7). 

Rapeseed. Golden. For early matur¬ 
ity—Arlo. 

Spring Rye. Prolific (all zones). 

Winter Rye. Antelope or Dakold; 
Dominant (all zones). 


Field Peas. Arthur or Chancellor 
(zones 1, 2A, 2B, 2C, 5, 8). Chancel¬ 
lor (zones 3, 4A, 4B, 6, 7). 

Grain Corn. A.E.S. 101, Kingcrost 
KN2, Manitoba 164, M o r d e n 74, 
Morden 77 (zone 2A). 

Silage Com. Morden 74 or Wis¬ 
consin 240; Wheatland Blend or Fal¬ 
coner; Rainbow Flint (zone 2A). Fal¬ 
coner, Morden 74, Wisconsin 240, 
Wheatland Blend (zones 1, 2B, 2C, 
3, 5). 

Alfalfa. Vernal, Ladak, Rambler, 
Rhizoma, Grimm (all zones). 

Sweet Clover. Arctic, white; Erector, 
yellow (all zones). 

Brome. Lincoln—Southern type (all 
zones). - 

Timothy. Climax (recommended for 
seed production). 

Potatoes. Early: Waseca, Red or 
White Warba. Main Crop: Red Pon¬ 
tiac, Netted Gem, Cherokee, Kenne¬ 
bec, Columbia Russet; or Norland for 
trial only. 


Let it 


Can t harm little boys — or 
CP Weatherproof House Paint 

In fact, your CP Weatherproof 
paint — like all small boys — 
actually looks cleaner after the 
rain! And it stands up equally 
well through years of sun, sleet 
and snow. It’s the paint you’ll 
want to protect and beautify 
your house. 


CANADA PAINT 

COMPANY LIMITED 

MONTREAL • TORONTO • WINNIPEG • CALGARY • VANCOUVER • HALIFAX 


musl baint 


— 1XTMIX PHOOl 


c anada pai* t 


c °Mpahv LIMITfP 
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Shown below are just 8 of over 40 extra 
quality features you get in GMC 
pickups-at no extra cost! 


STURDY CROSS-MEMBER 
CONSTRUCTION 


SYNCHRO-MESH 

TRANSMISSION 


GMC TRUCK-BUILT 

ENGINE 


HEAVY REAR AXLE 


NU-FLEX SEAT 


BALL-GEAR STEERING 


STEEL MOLDINGS 
AROUND 
WINDOW GLASS 


PRECISION-FITTED 
BEARINGS FOR 
LONGER LIFE 


GMC pays off big with 

OPERATION “HIGH 


1959 GMC "Farm-Bred Trucks” give 
you big extras at no extra cost—thanks 
to GMC’s huge engineering, design 
and quality-control programme. 

GMC Trucks are priced competitively 
—but here their similarity with other 
trucks ends. Under the forward surge of 
Operation “High Gear”, today’s GMC 
Trucks bring you more quality and 
value than any other trucks made! 

The GMC pickup pictured above is 


one example. Beside it are shown a few 
of the more than forty extra-quality 
features you get as standard equipment 
. . . some of which you can’t get in any 
other pickup at any price! 

And, you can count on getting this 
same amazing value in every GMC 
“Farm-Bred Truck”, be it pickup or 
chassis. 

That’s why before you buy any truck 
it will pay you to see your GMC dealer. 


From Vi-ton to 45-ton ... General Motors leads the way! 


GEAR” 


GMC 


TRUCKS 
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ONDiR-POWem 
TOR TOUCH SPOTS? 


SOILS AND CROPS 


HAVE YOUR DEALER INSTALL 

M&W add-POW’R 

BIGGER 

LIGHTWEIGHT PISTONS 
AND SLEEVES ^ 


M5W add-POW'R pistons and sleeves 
will add 3 to 12 more horsepower to 
your present tractor—cut fuel and re¬ 
pair bills. M&W get this extra power 
by increasing the . diameter of the 
piston, and by using lightweight alum¬ 
inum alloy. 

Offset pins and chrome rings give 
longer wear. Sets are individually 
matched and balanced to reduce vibra¬ 
tion for safe extra power that even an 
old tractor can handle. 

Write tor free literature 

FALCON EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

299 Danforth Rd., Toronto 13, Ont. 
2875 St. Joseph St., Lachine, P.Q. 

ALLIED FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Box 53, Winnipeg, Man. 

GRAIN BELT FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Box 1184, Regina, Sask. 

ALBERTA & BRITISH COLUMBIA: 

NORTHWEST FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. 

Box 351, Calgary, Alta. 



EFFECTIVE 

#600 

Selecta 

^■'o treat 

MASTITIS 

4 TREATMENTS IN 1 


Now, a more economical, faster, easier 
method of treating mastitis! The 4-shot, 
4-tlp SELECTA syringe contains 24cc of a 
high-potency antibiotic formula that is a 
medically proved specific for the usual 
mastitis-causing bacteria. Snnp-ofT plastic 
tabs accurately measure four 6cc doses. 
Conforms with latest regulations. 


AND REMEMBER - 

HANFORD’S 

MASTITIS TREATMENTS 
IN THE HANDY TUBES 

Available in several preparations: 
Penicillin Dihydro - Streptomycin, 
High Biotic. Cobalt Biotic. Sulfa. 
Be sure to ask for reliable HAN¬ 
FORD S. 


G. C. HANFORD MFG. CO., LTD. 
Brockville, Ont. 


Climatic Regions 
for Forage and 
Grain Crops 
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ONTARIO 


(Varities listed in order of 
performance) 

Spring Wheat. Selkirk, Acadia 
(regions C, D). Selkirk (E, F). 

Winter Wheat. Genesee, Kent 
(region A). Genesee, Dawbul, Rich¬ 
mond, Kent (B). Rideau, Richmond 
(C). Genesee, Rideau (D). Rideau (E). 

Spring Barley. York, Brant (region 

A) . York, Brant, Herta, Parkland (B, 
C). York, Brant, Parkland (D, E). 
Nord (F). 

Winter Barley. Hudson (regions A, 

B) . 

Winter Rye. Tetra Petkus, (regions 
A, B, C, D). Imperial (E, F). 

Spring Oats. Garry, Rodney, Sim- 
coe (region A). Garry, Rodney, Vicar, 
Shield (B). Garry, Rodney, Shield, 
Vicar (C, D). Garry, Shield (E). Garry, 
Ajax, Shield (F). 

Flax. Raja, Marine, Redwood 
(regions B, C, D). Redwing, Raja (E). 

Buckwheat. Tokyo, Japanese, Silver 
Hull (regions B, C, D). 

Millet. Crown (region B). 

Peas. Chancellor, Arthur, Stirling 
(regions B, C). Chancellor, Arthur (D). 
Chancellor, Stirling (E). Chancellor 
(F). 





Beans. Michelite, Sanilac (region 
A). Sanilac, Michelite (B, C). 

Soybeans, (e—early, m—medium, 1— 
late). Zone 1: Lincoln—1; Harosoy and 
Hawkeye—m; Chippewa and Black- 
hawk—e. Zone 2: Harosoy and Hawk- 
eye—1; Chippewa and Blackhawk—m; 
Comet, Hardome, Capital and Man¬ 
darin—e. Zone 3: Chippewa and 
Blackhawk—1; Comet, Hardome, Cap¬ 
ital, Mandarin—m; Flambeau—e. Zone 
4: Hardome, Capital and Mandarin— 
1; Flambeau and Comet—m; Acme— 
e. Zone 5: Flambeau—1; Acme—m. 

Com Hybrids, (in order of matur¬ 
ity, earliest first) 1, Pride 4; 2, Pride 
5; 3, Funk’s G40A; 4, Jacques 853J; 
5, Warwick 277; 6, Warwick 265; 7, 
Pfister 28; 8, Pride 11; 9, Pfister 32; 
10, Pride 20; 11, Pioneer 388; 12, 
United Hagie 24A; 13, Funk’s G35; 
14, DeKalb 56; 15, Funk’s Gil A; 16, 
Warwick 311; 17, DeKalb 58; 18, 
Pioneer 382; 19, Funk’s G10; 20, War¬ 
wick 401; 21, Pfister 43; 22, Pioneer 
383; 23, Warwick 505; 24, Pride PN 
34; 25, Funk’s G18; 26, Pfister 44; 
27, Pioneer 377A; 28, Jacques 1053JA; 
29, Funk’s G176; 30, Pioneer X3007; 
31, Pfister 55; 32, K-300; 33, United 
Hagie 30A; 34, Warwick 600; 35, De¬ 
Kalb 244; 36, DeKalb 240; 37, Funk’s 



HARM^Ui 



FUMES 

when you treat 
your seed with 

PURASEED 

or 

PURADRIN 


Puraseed and Puradrin protect your 
seed against smut, root rot and seed¬ 
ling blight—with no poisonous fumes! 
Puradrin contains added protection 
against wireworms. Both work by 
coating the seed with chemical protec¬ 
tion. Since they are non-volatile, there 
are no fumes and no danger! 

Seed 10 minutes after treating with 
Puraseed or Puradrin, because they 
are fully effective without storage. 
Their effectiveness has been proven 
through many experiments, and 
through the satisfaction of countless 
users. Don’t waste valuable storage 
space on contaminated seed. Treat 
your seed with Puraseedl 




•[/ > dn 




PURASEED 

for protection against 
Smut, Roof Rot and Seedling Blight 

PURADRIN 

Puraseed plus wireworm control 

NIAGARA BRAND 
CHEMICALS 

V°<£E^ eg ‘ na Saskatchewan 

^ 59N2 


For Each Member 
of the Family . . . 

The Country Guide's editorial staff 
provides inspiring and practical sug¬ 
gestions to help you succeed as well 
as for better living. 
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G23; 38, Pfister 56; 39, Pioneer 380; 
40, DeKalb 222; 41, Pioneer 371; 42, 
Warwick 605; 43, Pride D57; 44, 
Pfister 62; 45, Pioneer 349; 46, 
Jacques 1108J; 47, Warwick 700; 48, 
Funk’s G30A; 49, DeKalb 251; 50, 
United Hagie 30C; 51, United Hagie 
32A; 52, Jacques 1158J; 53, DeKalb 
414; 54, DeKalb 406; 55, Pfister 244; 
56, Pride D66. 

Zone recommendations (e—early, 
m—medium, 1—late). Zone 1: 26 to 31 
—e; 32 to 48—m; 49 to 56—1; 45 to 56 
—silage. Zone 2; 10 to 22—e; 23 to 31 
—m; 32 to 45—1; 31 to 54—silage. 
Zone 3; 5 to 8—e; 9 to 20—m; 21 to 
26—1; 20 to 48—silage. Zone 4: 1 and 
2—e; 3 to 5—m; 6 to 8—1; 8 to 36- 


silage. Zone 5: 1 and 2—grain; 5 to 
20—silage. 

Alfalfa. Vernal, Ranger — general 
plantings; DuPuits, Alfa — silage or 
early hay (regions A, B). Vernal, 
Ranger — general; DuPuits — silage, 
early hay (C). Vernal (D). Rhizoma, 
Vernal (E, F). 

Red Clover. Lasalle (regions A, B, 
C, D, E). Alaswede, Lasalle (F). 

Birdsfoot Trefoil. Empire, Viking 
(regions A, B, C, D). Empire (E, F). 

Ladino. Certified (all regions). 

Timothy. Climax, M e d o n (all 
regions). 

Brome. Lincoln, Achenbach, Cana¬ 
dian (all regions). 


SASKATCHEWAN 



(Varieties in alphabetical order) 

Spring Wheat. Chinook, Thatcher 
(zones 1A, 1C). Chinook, Rescue 
(sawfly control) Thatcher (IB). 
Chinook, Lake, Rescue, Thatcher 
(ID). Selkirk (2A, 2E, 3A, 3B, 3C). 
Chinook, Selkirk. Thatcher (2B). Res¬ 
cue, Thatcher (2C). Chinook, Lake, 
Thatcher (2D). Lake, Selkirk, 
Thatcher (3D, 3G, 3H, 3J, 4A, 4B). 
Lake, Thatcher (3E). Selkirk, Thatcher 
(3F). 

Durum Wheat. Ramsey, Stewart 
(zones 1A, IB, 1C, ID, 2B, 2D). 
Ramsey (2A, 2E, 3A, 3B, 3C). Stew¬ 
art (2C). 

Oats. Ajax, Fortune, Garry. Rodney 
(zone 1A). Ajax, Garry (IB, 1C), 
Eagle, Exeter, Garry (ID). Ajax, 
Gariy, Rodney (2A, 2C). Eagle, Exe¬ 
ter, Garry, Rodney (2D, 3E, 3F, 3J). 
Exeter, Garry, Rodney (2B, 3D, 4A). 
Garry, Rodney (2E,' 3A, 3B, 3C). 
Eagle, Exeter, Fortune, Garry, Rod¬ 
ney (3G). Eagle, Fortune, Victory 
(3H). Eagle, Exeter (4B). 

Barley. Vantage (zones 1A, 2C). 
Compana, Vantage (IB, 1C). Husky, 
Vantage (ID). Husky, Vantage, Vant- 


more (2A). Husky, Parkland, Vantage 
(2B, 3C). Hannehen, Husky, Park¬ 
land, Vantage (2D). Vantage, Vant- 
more (2E). Husky, Parkland, Vantage, 
Vantmore (3A, 3B). Hannehen, Husky, 
Parkland (3D). Husky, Montcalm, 
Parkland (3E, 3J). Hannehen, Husky, 
Montcalm, Parkland (3F). Husky, 
Parkland (3G, 3H, 4A, 4B). Husky, 
Montcalm, Parkland (3J). 

Spring Rye. Prolific. 

Fall Rye. Dakold 23 or Antelope. 

Flax. Norland, Redwood, Rocket 
(zones 1A, IB, 1C, ID, 2B, 2C, 2D, 
2E, 3A). Norland, Redwood (2A. 3G). 
Marine, Norland, Redwood, Rocket 
(3B, 3C, 3D). Marine, Norland, Rocket 
(3E). Marine, Raja (3F, 3J). Redwing 
(3H, 4B). Marine, Norland (4A). 

Rapeseed. Polish types for short 
frost-free season or delayed seeding. 
Argentine types — Golden, Argentine, 
Swedish—require about same growing 
period as wheat. 

Field Peas. Dashaway, Chancellor 
(early). Arthur (late). 

Beans. Norwegian (brown seeded). 
Norwhite (white). 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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Rifles <£ Shot Guns 
in Canada 
Out Sell All Others 



Ask Your Dealer 

to Show You the Best 
Write us for Free Colored Circular No. CGI. 

H. W. Cooey Machine & Arms Co. Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 


Pays for itself 


in one season 
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JvHESSTON 

STRAW CHOPPER 



The world’s finest, time-tested 
chopper, used by more farmers 
than any other chopper — 
Now, in a new, streamlined, 
heavy-duty housing . . . engi¬ 
neered for today’s high- 
capacity combines! 

— And the Hesston Straw 
Chopper pays out fast! Your 
field is ready to plow when you 
finish combining. . .no cutting 
or burning! Your cultivating 
will be easier, too — because 
Hesston fine-shreds straw to 
speed decay, enrich your soil, 
and prevent plug-up of plows 
and discs. 

The time you save will pay for 
your Hesston Straw Chopper 
over and over again! 


CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 
AGAINST ANY OTHER CHOPPER! 

* ADJUSTABLE SPREADER VANES! scatter 
straw evenly over your field for uni¬ 
form soil enrichment! 

* FREE-SWINGING HAMMERS! Va" Spring 
steel...reversible for double life! 
Hammers pivot at base to prevent 
slugging! 

* QUICK, EASY INSTALLATION! Just four 
bolts to secure! No welding or cutting 
to install or remove! 

* PLUS: • REVERSIBLE CONCAVE • CON¬ 
STANT-SPEED DRIVE • SEALED ROTOR BEAR¬ 
INGS • REINFORCED-STEEL HOUSING 

See your Hesston Dealer for a dem¬ 
onstration! .* 


OTHER QUALITY HESSTON PRODUCTS 



HESSTON CORN HARVESTER 

Lets you cut.. .shell.. .shred and spread in 
ONE operation! The first really practical way to 
harvest corn profitably —at a fraction of the 
cost of an ordinary corn head! 


HESSTON CYLINDER V-BARS 

Cut more acres...save more grain! Non¬ 
slugging for easier separation, smoother op¬ 
eration, more even feeding. Handle more straw 
with less chopping. Will fit most combines. 


Mail this 
coupon to 


Hesston Manufacturing Company, 370 King Street, Hesston, Kansas 



Manufactured by: 

HESSTON 

Manufacturing Co.. Inc. 

HESSTON. KANSAS 


Send information on 



□ Corn Harvester 

□ Straw Chopper 

■ NAME 


■ ADDRESS 


□ Cutterbar Extension 

□ Row Crop Saver 



□ Retractable 

Finger Auger 

5 CITY 

PROV. 

■ 1 OWN A 

.COMBINE 

□ Self-Propelled 
Swather 

□ Hay Conditioner 
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because he makes a business of helping 
you keep to schedule 

Farmers like doing business with the Imperial Esso 
Agent, because he knows how valuable your time is. 

Depend on him for reliable service whether you are 
busy around the farm or out in the fields. Here is 
a man backed by farm-proven products . . . with 
up-to-the-minute technical know how ... a man 
who knows the kind of service you want to keep 
things running smoothly all year round. 



call your Imperial £sso agent 

the man you like to call 


ALWAYS LOOK TO IMPERIAL FOR THE BEST 


SOILS AND CROPS 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

(These are variety recommendations, 
not a list of every crop that might be 
grown.) 

Hay and Silage. Vancouver Island: 
Sun fall wheat, Austrian winter peas, 
Eagle oats, Vernal alfalfa, LaSalle red 
clover. Lower Mainland: DuPuits al¬ 
falfa, LaSalle red clover, Climax tim¬ 
othy. Okanagan-Mainline: La dak al¬ 
falfa, Manchar bromegrass. Southeast: 
Ladak alfalfa. Central: Rhizoma al¬ 
falfa, Altaswede and Manhardy red 
clover, Arctic and Erector sweet 
clover. 

Pasture and Hay. Vancouver Island: 
Sun fall wheat, white Dutch or wild 
white clover, Eagle oats. Lower Main¬ 
land: Commercial Danish or S143 or¬ 
chard grass (irrigated). Okanagan- 
Mainline: Fairway crested wheatgrass, 
Ladak alfalfa, Manchar bromegrass, 
Eagle oats, Danish orchard grass, wild 
white clover. Southeast: Ladak alfalfa. 

Silage. Vancouver Island: Wiscon¬ 
sin 355, Wisconsin 531, DeKalb 65 
corn; Mammoth Russian sunflowers. 
Lower Mainland: DeKalb 65, Pioneer 
383, Warwick 401, Warwick 311 corn 
(silage and green fodder). Eagle and 
Ajax oats, Italian ryegrass, Storm fall 
rye, Dawson’s Golden Chaff winter 
wheat. Okanagan - Mainline: DeKalb 
65, Pioneer 382 corn (early silage); 
DeKalb 240, Pioneer 352 (medium 
silage). 

Cereals. Vancouver Island: Sun 
winter wheat, Trebi barley, Turf win¬ 
ter oats, Abegweit or Eagle spring 
oats, Austrian winter peas, Chancellor 
peas. Fraser Valley: Abegweit, Garry 
and Rodney spring oats. Central: 
Saunders spring wheat, Ajax oats, 
Olli barley. 

Potatoes. Vancouver Island: Early 
Epicure, Warba (early). Netted Gem, 
Green Mountain, Columbia Russet, 
Burbank (main crop). Central: Warba, 
Epicure (early). Netted Gem, Green 
Mountain, White Rose for seed, Gold 
Coin (main crop). 


Does Curing 

Alter Feeding Value? 

S CIENTISTS in the Animal Hus¬ 
bandry Department, Ontario Agri¬ 
cultural College, have tested four of 
the popular methods of curing and 
harvesting hay, by feeding samples of 
each to groups of cows. Their con¬ 
clusions: the samples would be equal 
in feeding value when fed according 
to the methods of the average dairy¬ 
man. 

The following methods of curing 
were used: 

1. Field-cured, loaded with hay 
loader and stored loose. 

2. Field-cured, baled and stored as 
such. 

3. Field-cured, chopped with the for¬ 
age harvester and stored as such. 

4. Barn-cured, baled. Hay was stored 
with about 20 per cent moisture, 
and no supplemental heat was 
used. 

A few slight, but not significant dif¬ 
ferences showed up in the trials. The 
cows being fed barn-cured baled hay 
ate slightly more, and produced a 
little more milk than the others. 

All hay used in the experiments 
came from the same field, and was cut 
the same day. V 
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Exclusive Flow-Action! New Tractor-Seat Controls! 

New Low-Priced Model! 


O NE great development after another! In ’59 New 
Holland brings you Flow-Action and the exclusive 
Tractor-Seat Controls! 

The Controls let you handle the baler right from 
the tractor seat. With P.T.O. models, you can shift 
from transport to operating position, raise and lower 
the pick-up! On engine models you can also regulate 
the throttle speed and engage or disengage the engine. 
There’s no need to keep jumping on and off the tractor. 
You save time ... you save effort! Tractor-Seat Controls 
are standard equipment on Super Hayliners 68 and 78. 

And now, with the introduction of the new Hayliner 
67, you get leaf-saving Flow-Action and many other 
big benefits of New Holland baling: high capacity, 
positive tying, built-to-last construction—at a new 
low price. 




FLOW-ACTION PRINCIPLE, greatest baling advance in 19 years, 
eliminates old-fashioned auger and wadboard. Strong aluminum 
tines measure off exact amount of hay, distribute it gently and 
evenly throughout bale chamber. Result—the finest bales you’ve 
ever seen! 


See these exciting, styled-for- 
tomorrow Hayliner balers at 
your nearest New Holland 
dealer’s, or write: New 
Holland Machine Company 
(Canada) Limited, 

Brantford, Ontario. 


New Tractor-Seal Controls let you 

handle the complete baling opera¬ 
tion right from the tractor seat! 



New HOLLAND 


“FIRST IN GRASSLAND FARMING” 


BALERS • FORAGE HARVESTERS • MOWERS • RAKES • HAY CONDITIONERS • CROP DRYERS • CROP DRYING WAGONS • MANURE SPREADERS 
COMPLETE CROP-HANDLING LINE • FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTORS • FORAGE BLOWERS • FARM WAGONS • BALER TWINE AND WIRE 
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Save money, increase crop yields with 
ALDMER. Sure, safe protection against 
wireworms AND seed-borne diseases. 

Ask for and insist on ALDMER from your local Dealer. 

CHIPMAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Montreal * Hamilton * Winnipeg * Saskatoon * Edmonton 








New farm buildings 
come from IMPERIAL 


IMPERIAL 

BANK 

OF CANADA 


Modern production methods call for modern buildings. 
You can rebuild or improve your present buildings, 
without heavy financial strain, with a low interest rate 
Farm Improvement Loan. Your local Imperial Bank 
Manager will be pleased to give you complete details. 

IMPERIAL 
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SOILS AND CROPS 


Laying Out 
The Shelterbelt 

S PACE trees properly if you want a 
successful farmstead shelterbelt 
on the Prairies, says Adam Crook- 
shanks of the Indian Head Forest 
Nursery Station, Sask. If trees are 
spaced 4 feet apart it may be difficult 
to cultivate between rows, but no 
work is needed within the belt after 
4 or 5 years. Shade from closely 
planted trees prevents weed growth. 
Furthermore, a permanently summer- 
fallowed strip, up to 20' wide on each 
side of the belt, provides a moisture 
reserve and prevents weeds and 
grasses from entering the belt from 
outside. 

A closely planted belt occupies 
little space and develops into a dense 
wind barrier. Leaving 10' or more 
between rows allows you to use field 
cultivating equipjnent, but only for a 
few years. Branches soon prevent this, 
and yet it is many more years before 
a tree canopy is formed to shade the 
ground. In the meantime, weeds and 
grass become established. 

Spacing of broadleaf trees in rows 
should not exceed 4' or 6', regardless 
of distance between rows. Evergreens 
may be spaced 4', 6' or 8' apart in 
the row, and they should be 15' or 20' 
from broadleaf species. V 

Brome or Orchard 
For Beef Pasture? 

A RE you wondering what species 
of grass to seed with the legumes 
for your beef pasture? Results of trials 
conducted by the Department of 
Animal Husbandry, Ontario Agricul¬ 
tural College, indicate that brome 
grass may be better than orchard 
grass, when used in grass-legume mix¬ 
tures. Over a 3-year period, brome- 
legume pasture gave 59 lb. more beef 
per acre than the orchard-legume 
pasture. 

Mixtures used were: alfalfa, 10 lb.; 
ladino, 1.5 lb.; white Dutch clover, 1.5 
lb.; and either 12 lb. of orchard or 15 
lb. of brome. V 

Tobacco 
Needs Potash 

OBACCO needs a lot of potash. A 
1,500 lb. crop of good quality re¬ 
quires at least 100 lb. of potash, com¬ 
pared with only 12 lb. phosphate and 
50 lb. nitrogen, according to Milton 
Watson, Ontario Department of Agri¬ 
culture tobacco fieldman. Half of the 
potash taken up by the plant is re¬ 
moved when the leaf is harvested, and 
the remainder returns to the soil 
through stalks and roots. 

He warns that it is possible to give 
tobacco an oversupply of potash, low¬ 
ering quality and delaying maturity, 
particularly on soils high in nitrogen. 

At Delhi Tobacco Substation they 
found that 120 to 140 lb. of potash 
per acre was needed for top yield and 
quality on soils rated medium to high 
in potash by soil test. This would be 
supplied by 1,000 to 1,200 lb. of 
2-12ll2 fertiliser per acre. For soils 
low in potash, 2-12-16 fertilizer should 
be applied. Losses from fixing and 


leaching can be cut to a minimum by 
applying all the potash as part of a 
complete fertilizer in bands at plant¬ 
ing time. V 


Planned Crops 
For More Livestock 



UGuicle photo 

Jim Hird has controlled erosion with 
this useful catch of Grimm alfalfa. 


A FORAGE program keeps George 
Hird and his son Jim pretty busy 
on their farm at Treherne, Man. 
One of their recent projects was to 
make a bunker silo and fill it with corn 
as an experiment. During the first 
winter, their Shorthorn cows made 
gains of up to 200 lb. on the silage, 
after coming in rather thin from pas¬ 
ture in the fall. __ 

With that kind of success, the Hirds 
have started to put a cement floor in 
the silo, and will place a shed over it, 
with double doors at each end to 
enable them to drive through with a 
tractor. The idea is to set up self¬ 
feeding gates at each end of the 
silage, so that the cows can—feed at 
one end and steers at the other. 

Up until recently, the steers have 
been fed oats, barley and cracked 
peas, with the peas also doubling as a 
cash crop. They have been sowing 
peas after corn, because the corn takes 
a lot of nitrogen out of the soil. They 
also use manure from their cattle as 
a top dressing for the corn. 

Meanwhile, Jim has been working 
on a project of his own a few miles 
from the home farm. He took a rough, 
sloping quarter section and started to 
build up fertility and check extensive 
sheet erosion. In 1955 he summer- 
fallowed it, and sowed wheat in 1956. 
He switched to oats and alfalfa in 
1957, and last year took off the first 
hay crop, despite a very dry season. 
The alfalfa has certainly helped to 
stop the erosion, and once it has be¬ 
come firmly established and has 
yielded a few hay crops, Jim will pas¬ 
ture cattle there. He has dammed a 
spring-fed creek to provide them with 
water. 

Last summer, the Hirds had 48 
Shprthorn cows, a crop of 45 calves, 
and 32 yearlings. They kept 10 of the 
yearling heifers for breeding, and hope 
to build their cow herd up to 100 
head. That’s why they are putting a 
lot of thought into a forage program. 
—R.C. V 
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“WESTFALIA" 


You milk better . . . safer with this 
Small compact surcingle milker. Auto¬ 
matic cut-off allows you to milk one 
teat at a time. 

SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 

C. A. DeFEHR & SONS LTD. 

78 Princess St. 10970—84th St. 

Winnipeg 2, Man. Edmonton, Alta. 


ALL ELECTRIC 
and HAND 
Cream 
Separators 
and 

Milkers 


• Closest 
skimmers 


• Outstanding 
beauty and 
performance 


• Built to last 
a lifetime 


Truly the World’s Best—and your Best 
Buy. Sizes and models to fit all needs. 


• All rust-proof 



I Export A1 


CIGARETTES 


Plan farm production to produce 
maximum returns. Watch GUIDE- 
POSTS market forecasts, page 8. 


FAST RELIEF FOR 

RHEUMATIC 

PAIN 




Oiling Hint 

Solder a small washer about 14*' 
from the end of the oilcan spout. The 
washer will open 
up and hold back 
the spring-loaded 
cap of an oilhole. 

It doesn’t obstruct 
the view and the 
exact number of 
drops of oil can 
be released.—S.C., 

Fla. V 

Hedge Clipping 

One problem with hedge clipping is 
how to manage all that bulky electric 
cord—300 feet in our case—without 
getting it snarled. This is what we’ve 
done. We tied the clipper end of the 
cord to the bale of a 5-gallon 2,4-D 
pail, and placed an old section of 
stovepipe in the pail. Then, starting at 
the knot, we curled the cord around 
the pipe in the pail. The outlet end is 
then at the top of the pail and we pay 
out the cord as needed, moving the 
pail along the hedge. The cord is soon 
recoiled and the pail is handy for stor¬ 
ing it.—A.S., Sask. V 

Warped Boards 

I have had no more trouble with 
warped boards since I used this 
method. I draw 
them up tight 
with a pinch bar, 
which I made 
from %" rod and 
Vi" pipe, welded 
and bent to the 
shape shown in the illustration. This 
holds the Warped lumber while it’s 
being nailed.—J.J.T., Alta. V 

Heat Control 

When it is essential that heat of 
soldering or brazing is confined to a 
certain area on a work piece, in order 
to prevent similarly joined parts from 
separating, use a raw potato. Cut and 
pack the potato where heat must not 
affect the work, and hollow the potato 
where heat is to be applied. The water 
content of the potato will keep seams 
intact.—H.J., Pa. V 

For Small Bits 

An eyeglass 
case with a tight 
lid will make one 
of the best hold¬ 
ers available for 
small drill bits, 

which tend to get eyeglass case is good 

“ HOLDER FOR SMALL 

mislaid so easily, drill bits 
—D.F., Alta. V 

Keeping Glue 

A lot of glue is wasted by letting it 
dry out in the bottle or tube. The first 
time you open it, rub a little oil 
around the top of the container before 
replacing the cap or lid. When you 
need to open it again, the lid will 
come off easily and there will be no 
dried glue.—H.M., Pa. V 




PINCH BAR 
HOLDS WARPED 
LUMBER FOR NAILING 



Dual-Purpose Tool 

If you fix a 
rectangular piece 
of iron onto the 
back of your 
wrecking bar, 
you can use it 
also as a hammer. 
Weld it securely 
and this will en¬ 
able you to use the one tool both for 
pulling and pounding spikes. I find 
this a very handy tool around the 
farm, and much better than carrying 
both a hammer and wrecking bar at 
the same time.—K.M.F., Sask. V 



Painting Wire Fence 

Use a roller to paint a woven wire 
fence. You’ll find it much easier than 
using a brush, and it makes less mess 
than a spray gun. There is a special 
roller cover with long fibers, but the 
regular cover will do.—D.E.F., N.B. V 


Mud Scraper 

D o n’t send 
Junior’s outgrown 
skates to the 
dump, you can 
use the blade to 
scrape your boots. 
Use a hacksaw 

STEP AS BOOT SCRAPER (-q c u t through 

the rivets that hold the skate to the 
sole. Then just upend the skate and 
nail it securely to one of the porch 
steps. It keeps mud and snow out of 
the house.—I.M., Alta. V 

Sagging Gate 

A garden gate that sags can be 
pulled easily into square using a turn- 
buckle. You can buy a turnbuckle and 
rod to fit your gate, or save a little 
money by using two loops of heavy 
galvanized wire with the turnbuckle. 
Use the buckle to pull the high side, 
where the hinges are, to the lower 
side at the corner that swings free.— 
A.N.F., N.B. V 



Stanchions for Calves 


Calves are al- 

STANCHION FENCE i i . r j 

simplifies calf feedinc wa y s hard to feed 


here 


IJlL with a pail, but I 
~ find the stan- 
— chion - like divi¬ 
sions illustrated 
can simplify the chore. The 


- IDI 


method of construction is simple and 
obvious, but just be sure that the 
spacers are wide enough that the 
calves can’t reach one another. With 
one space for each calf, you go along 
and feed them as you come to them. 
—H.A.H., Man. V 


Post Holes 

If you have to dig post holes in 
heavy clay, a pail half-filled with old 
crankcase oil will help. Dip the digger 
into the oil every once in a while, and 
this will prevent the clay sticking to it. 
—E.M., Mich. V 


Nailing Hardwood 

When driving nails into hardwood, 
dip them in linseed oil, which will 
lubricate the nails.—D.E.F., N.B. V 


SHARPEN 



Does BLADDER 
WEAKNESS 

MAKE YOU FEEL OLD 

TORONTO—Special: Thanks to new, 
scientific laboratory formulation, thou¬ 
sands of men and women now escape 
feeling old, tired, irritable and depressed 
from losing sleep and worrying about 
“Bladder Weakness”—too frequent, 
burning and itching urination, Bed Wet¬ 
ting, Getting Up Nights—or Strong 
Cloudy Urine, due to common Kidney or 
Bladder Irritations, which often result 
in secondary Backache, Headache, Rheu¬ 
matic Pains and Nervousness. In such 
cases New Improved CYSTEX usually 
gives quick, calming relief by combating 
irritating germs in acid urine; and by 
relaxing, analgesic pain relief. Over a 
billion CYSTEX tablets used — proves 
safety and success for voung and old. 
Get Laboratory Tested and Certified 
CYSTEX at druggist today. See how 
much better you feel tomorrow. 



Western & Square 
Dance Clothing 

... for the whole family. 

Shirts, boots, jackets, 
pants, buckles, ties, hats. 

Write for Catalogue No. 2. 

THE STAMPEDE shop 

Dept. CG 8, 397 Portage Ave., Winnipeg 2 
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Plant Stokes special early maturing varieties of Flower 
and Vegetable seed, developed for short season areas. 
Remember, for your garden needs, its Stokes for seeds. 


[For free catalogue and above view of our flower seed ~j 
j trials in full colour,MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 

! NAME ..R.R.orST. j 

! PLACE....PROV. j 

J STOKES SEEDS LTD. , St. Catharines, Ont. j 



MAIL THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON -—— 

100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 

3nly IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND 

/,*■#% A If you send this Coupon NOW you can get 100 

5 B ^ w GLADIOLUS Bulbs, imported from Holland, for only 

■ ■■■» a penny a bulb! These bulbs from the flower center of 
• the world will produce a rainbow of blooms in stunning 

reds, blues, yellows, pinks, purples, whites, crimson, violet and multi¬ 
color. These bulbs are small, blooming varieties already 1' to 1H’ In 
circumference. Any bulb not flowering five years will be replaced! 
Act now to get these wonderful bulbs In time for spring planting. 
Limited Time Offer. Send today only $1.00 plus 35c for postage and 
handling. Orders sent C.O.D. plus postage if desired. 

□ 100 CLADS. $1.00 


□ 200 FOR 81.94 


□ 500 FOR $4.50 


NAME_ 


tm. Q Cash Enclosed 
Dutch Bulb Importers. 


.ZONE. 


_ PROV- 


0 Send C.O.D. plus postage 
Dept. GP-1406. Rockwood, Ontario 



Loads Round or Square 
Bales on any Terrain — 


Wide 

Positions 
If you had 

the easy fondling they get from the Wheel-Loader. Its 
continuous flow-loading action delivers bales from ground 
to load in one gentle, sweeping arc. Replaces two or more 
men, and speeds job of gathering bales. Bales do not have 
to be positioned, nor spaced at any given interval. Ground 
driven....no chains,belts, gears, etc. Nothing 
to get out of adjustment! Cuts labor costs. 
^RICHARDSON Mfg. 0> Cowlcer City, Kansas 

^obouf Wheel-Loaders money making features 


Prov. 



IT CAN BE FIXED! 

WITH 

MET-L-FIX 

AMAZING NEW 
PLASTIC ALUMINUM 
OF 1001 USES 
MET-L-FIX, the amazing 
plastic aluminum proves 
that metals, plastics and 
wood can now be com¬ 
pletely mended and then 
surface filed, sanded, drilled 
or threaded. MET-L-FIX in 
tho handy tube spreads like 
paste, dries to a tough 
durable surface. 

You'll find many uses for MET-L-FIX around the farm, home 
or workshop. If your dealer cannot supply MET-L-FIX, send 
$1.00 for each tube to 

PYR0IL OF CANADA LTD. 

191 QUEEN ST. E. TORONTO 2, ONT. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Plant and pick this summer—the marvellous newi 
Red Rich Everbearing. Virus-free plants of new 
Paymaster, Jumbo, and U.S.D.A. Premier. All 
guaranteed true stock; guaranteed safe delivery 
anywhere in Canada. These and nearly 2,0001 
other fine things for your garden, described in our 
big illustrated 164 page Seed and Nursery Book 
for 1959. Send for your FREE copy today. 




HyP r ° 


pump 


^ for liquid 

transfer, water 
hauling & irrigation 


DID 


YOU 


SAY 


GALLONS 


PER MIN 
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Giberellin 
On Vegetables 

S INCE the first flush of enthusiasm 
a couple of years ago, there has 
been some sober testing and re¬ 
appraisal of the value of giberellin as 
a growth stimulant for plants. Re¬ 
cently, Dr. A. C. Ferguson of the 
University of Manitoba released re¬ 
sults of tests made there on horticul¬ 
tural crops. Here are his comments: 

Celery. Seed treatment — average 
plant height in treated plots was 
slightly more than the untreated until 
transplanting, but untreated plots re¬ 
covered faster and maintained a slight 
advantage in height. Foliar treatment 
—marked increases in plant height 
were evident within a week after 
spraying, but there were no differ¬ 
ences in height between treated and 
untreated at harvest. 

Peas. Giberellin foliar sprays pro¬ 
duced a marked increase in height 
through to harvest, with heights in¬ 
creased as concentrations increased. 
However, seed yield was depressed 
by treatments in all cases. 

Radish. The most marked effect on 
radish was an increase in length of 
tap root through foliar spraying, and 
the hastening of flowering through 
both seed and foliar treatments. 

Wax beans. Plant height increased 
in general, especially with foliar ap¬ 
plications of giberellin. Seed treat¬ 
ments produced many growth abnor¬ 
malities that proved lethal. Seed yield 
data was made invalid by bacterial 
and halo blight, but it was noted that 
disease was more severe in plots 
treated with giberellin. 

Onions. These appeared to be un¬ 
affected by seed or foliar treatments. 
Effect on bulb dormancy is being 
studied. 

Tomatoes. Increased plant height 
resulted from foliar sprays, but flower¬ 
ing was retarded and yields were 
greatly reduced. 

Cabbage. Foliar treatments with 
giberellin tended to delay head forma¬ 
tion and to increase stem length, re¬ 
sulting in soft, poorly formed heads. 

Dr. Ferguson considers that at this 
time the future of giberellin lies in its 
ability to stimulate flower production 
and to break the dormancy in certain 
plants. Work is continuing with a 
wider range of plants. V 

Tomatoes 
Under “Hot Caps” 

H ERE’S a way to grow tomatoes 
from seed, reported recently by 
Stan Sheard, horticulturist with 
the Saskatchewan Department of Agri¬ 
culture. The basic equipment is a 
flower pot and “hot caps,” made of 
paper or plastic. The idea is to hurry 
the development of the seedlings for 
greater production and earlier ripen¬ 
ing. 

Around April 15, start up to 50 
seeds in a 5" or 6" pot or tobacco tin 
filled with vermiculite. May 15, set 
the pot outdoors for a few days to 


harden the seedlings. May 20, trans¬ 
plant seedlings into the garden and 
cover them with hot caps (cost is 
about 5<t each). The seedlings are 2" 
to 3" high at this time. June 10, the 
tomato plants will likely have grown 
high enough to push against their 
covering. Remove the hot caps or slit 
them to let the plants grow through. 
Fear of frost damage will have passed 
by that time. 

The big advantage of this system is 
that tomatoes do not have to be trans¬ 
planted in earth-filled boxes before 
being planted in the garden. It also 
avoids a severe setback when they’re 
planted out. A disadvantage is that 
hand weeding may be necessary if 
weeds grow under the hot caps. 

A hot cap is shaped like a cone, 
with heavy paper as a stiffener. It 
holds heat inside, while admitting 
light through the top of the cone. V 

Grow Asparagus 
-It’s Not Difficult 

P EOPLE think there is a lot of 
work attached to growing aspar¬ 
agus and also that it is difficult 
to grow. As a grower on a commercial 
scale I can state that it is a hardy 
plant, easy to grow and maintain, and 
for the amount of food there is less 
work than any annual crop. 

Some growers start with seed. 
Others purchase year-old plants. The 
advantages of plants is that a year is 
saved in getting the bed underway. 
For the home garden, I would recom¬ 
mend plants. 

Do not rush planting in the spring. 
The one time when asparagus plants 
can be injured is by frosts when the 
shoots are just above ground. While 
injury in this way is not so important / 
to older plants, it can severely check 
the young transplants. A deep furrow 
6" to 8" deep is opened and the 
crown of the plant is placed at bot¬ 
tom of furrow, roots carefully spread, 
with plants 18" to 24" apart. Cover 
with only 2" to 3" of soil. Filling in 
can be done later in the year, when 
the plants have made a good growth. 

Plants will make a quicker, stronger 
growth if they are watered with a 
solution of ammonium nitrate or nitro- 
prills, one tablespoon to a gallon of 
water. As the crop ages it will re¬ 
spond to application of manure or 
commercial fertilizer as few other 
crops will. The bed must be kept ab¬ 
solutely free of weeds the first and 
second years. After that, it is not so 
important, but I may say that com¬ 
mercial growers have lost hundreds of 
acres because they failed to control 
weeds the year of planting. 

No pickings or cuttings should be 
made the year of planting. Even the 
second year only one picking should 
be taken. The essential thing is to 
build a strong root system. The third 
year picking can be carried on for a 
2-week period, and after that for a 
6-week period, but always stopping 
by June 15 to give plants time to 
build up a reserve for the next year’s 
picking. The planting should last for 
15 to 20 years and improve the yield 
if well fertilized. 

There are two methods of harvest¬ 
ing the asparagus. One is cutting the 
stalk off well below the surface of the 
ground with a sharp knife. This is the 
(Please turn to page 42) 
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QUALITY 

CANADIAN 


PRODUCTS 


MADE FROM 


QUALITY 
IN CO NICKEL 


Nickel-containing stainless steel coffee urns are good- 
looking, easy to clean and resistant to corrosion. 


In Canadian restaurants, 
the trade mark of cleanliness is 


kit##: 


Nickel-containing stainless steel is used in commercial 
dishwashing machines to withstand corrosive detergents. 


Cleanliness, yes! And beauty, too. Nickel-containing stainless steel 
protects the food you eat . . . and makes the restaurants you eat in 
more attractive. 

Nickel-containing stainless steel resists corrosion from the organic 
compounds present in foods. It is easy to clean . . . and it has a rich 
silvery lustre that stays bright and beautiful for years. No wonder so 
many modern Canadian restaurants use stainless steel equipment. 

Nickel helps give stainless steel its lasting beauty and its exceptional 
resistance to rust and corrosion. Another example of quality Canadian 
products made from quality Inco Nickel. 


Milk dispensers and refrigerators made of nickel-containing 
stainless steel, inside and out, protect the purity of foods. 


Write for a free copy of the colourful 32-page illustrated booklet “The Exciting Story of Nickel. 


Kitchens of modern restaurants use nickel-containing stain¬ 
less steel soup kettles, pots, pans, sinks and counter tops. 
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method used for the fresh market. 
The part of stalk below ground is not 
edible and must be cut off before 
cooking. The other method is to snap 
the stalk off at the surface of the 
ground with the fingers. This is quite 
easily done and there can be no in¬ 
jury to shoots still below the surface. 
This is the method required if selling 
to canneries. Picking is done when 
shoots are 4" to 6" above ground, 
but will remain tender up to 10". If 
there is a danger of frost, pick every¬ 
thing above ground. 


What about varieties? For years 
Mary Washington has been the stan¬ 
dard and is a good variety. Recently, 
the Experimental Farm at Vineland, 
Ont., developed from the Mary 
Washington a strain they named 
Viking. I have an equal acreage of 
each variety. My experience is that 
Viking will give at least 30 per cent 
higher yield with larger stalks and a 
lower percentage of culls. 

The general plan of management 
by commercial growers is to disk up 
the field the day picking is completed 


and fertilize with manure, or a com¬ 
plete commercial fertilizer, or both. 
The field is well disked in the fall 
just ahead of freeze-up to break up 
the summer’s growth. Then in the 
spring, when the growth is about to 
start, it is disked again and well har¬ 
rowed to kill weeds and level ground. 
From this you can judge what you 
should do in the garden. 

In buying roots for planting out, 
don’t go for the big roots. My best 
stand has come from roots that would 
no more than cover the spread of the 
hand. I believe the reason the smaller 
roots are superior is that they are 



Tonight, an educated guess about tomorrow 


Weather, livestock, seed and machinery, a 
farmer has to judge them all. A successful 
farmer judges right more often than not. 

At Goodyear we’re mighty proud that 
year after year farmers apply this sound 
judgement to the business of buying tires— 
and decide on Goodyear. 

But good reputations have to be earned 
over and over. A full time staff of Farm 
Tire specialists is always busy testing new 
tread designs, new rubber compounds— 
checking the quality of the tires rolling from 
today’s production line. It is this constant 
concern that has made Goodyear first in 
tire quality, safety and economy. 

See your Goodyear Dealer soon. He is 

trained and equipped to give you fast, effi¬ 


cient tire service. No waiting for slow mail 
order delivery—no C.O.D. or mounting 
charges to pay. Your Goodyear Dealer will 
help you get the most service out of all 
your tires—Tractor, Truck, Auto. 



younger and there is far less danger 
of injury in digging and replanting. 

Plant out a bed of asparagus and 
get food enjoyment year after year.— 
R. G. Thomson. V 


Honevsuckle with 

j 

Edible Berries 

by PERCY H. WRIGIIT 

O NE of the honeysuckle species 
available in nurseries is Loni- 
cera edulis coerulea, which 
name indicates that its berries are 
blue and edible. However, most of its 
berries are anything but edible, 
they’re too bitter even to sample. 

Nevertheless, the name indicated 
to Georges Bugnet (pronounced 
Byoun-yay) that there had been some 
reason for it, and he located two 
plants which bore large, blue, edible 
berries. These have been named Julia 
Bugnet and Georges Budget. The first 
one is described as “very productive 
of blueberry-like fruit, which when 
processed into jam or preserve, makes 
a product similar to blueberry but 
with a slight tang, as though flavored 
with black currant.” The second is 
described as “similar, except that the 
fruit is somewhat stronger in flavor, 
larger, but not quite so productive.” 

Both varieties are also valuable as 
ornamentals. That is, they are com¬ 
pletely hardy, of relatively dwarf 
growth (up to about 7 feet), and 
have pale blossoms in profusion in 
the early spring. They make a shapely 
bush that possesses considerable adap¬ 
tation to shade, as well as the ability 
to survive drought conditions. 

Though not abundant yet, both the 
Bugnet selections are available from a 
northern Alberta nursery. V 


An Easy Crop 
To Keep Producing 

W HY not grow raspberries? A plan¬ 
tation is easily established, not 
difficult to maintain, and should be 
productive for 8 to 10 years with 
reasonable care. Raspberries do well 
on soil suited to field crops, but prefer 
a well-manured and deeply plowed 
soil. Spring planting is best, using 
recommended varieties. If they come 
from a neighbor, use only the well 
rooted, one-year-old canes or spring 
suckers. 

C. W. Carlberg of the Swift Cur¬ 
rent Experimental Farm, Sask., says 
that you will get fair yields of fruit 
from plantations that are neither 
staked nor pruned, but larger fruit and 
higher yields can be expected if you 
prune in the spring. Remove old canes 
and thin the year-old canes to 5 or 6 
per linear foot along the row. You 
can support them with fence posts 
down the center of the row, string¬ 
ing wire along each side of the posts 
so the canes grow between the wires. 
Cultivate close to the plants, but not 
deep enough to injure the roots, and 
keep rows to 12" wide. 

Harvest regularly as the fruit ripens, 
using shallow baskets to avoid crush¬ 
ing the berries. 

For winter protectipn, you can 
bend the canes to the ground and 
cover the tips with earth. V 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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New Brunswick poultrymen 
called in the engineers 


Ventilation Controls 
Humidity in Poultry House 



BOX JOINED TO PIPE AND 
SEALED WITH PLASTIC FILM 


HINGEp 

DAMPER 

PULL 

CHAIN 


AIR VENTS CUT 
EVERY 6 FT ON 
ALTERNATE SIDES 
OF PIPE 


KEEPS 

SNOW 

OUT 


HINGED 

DOOR 


SNOW 

HOOD 


PHOTO SHOWING 
FAN BOX JOINED TO 
PIPE AND AIR VENT 
CUT IN PIPE_ 


DETAIL OF OUTLET 

(IF REQUIRED) 


Sketch of poultry house ventilation system . Photograph shows box enclosing 
fan and plastic film connector to air duct . Note vents in side of the duct . 


P OULTRYMAN Frank Bustin bottom sheet of plywood, and hinging 
didn’t have to be told that hens it, so it could be raised up into the 
give off about three times as box to give whatever mixture of out- 

much moisture in their breath as door air was desired. A thermostat 
other farm animals, in proportion to located near the center of the pen 


Wise way to put your 
farm earnings to work... 


Canada Permanent VTSI 
Debentures pay you 


for any term from 1 to 5 years 

IN ANY AMOUNT OF SI00 OR MORE 

Your money grows faster, when invested in Canada Permanent 
Debentures. High rate of interest, good security, easy to purchase— 
backed by the company that has served Canadian farmers for over 
100 years. 

Canada Permanent 

MORTGAGE CORPORATION 

Head Office: 320 Bay Street, Toronto 1 


HALIFAX • SAINT JOHN • MONTREAL • PORT HOPE • TORONTO 
HAMILTON • BRANTFORD • WOODSTOCK • WINNIPEG • REGINA 
EDMONTON • VANCOUVER • VICTORIA 



their body weight. On cold winter 
days, ammonia fumes in his three- 
storey poultry house made his eyes 
water, even though the pens were 
well-insulated, and equipped with 
both fans and windows for ventilation. 

During the severe winter of 1956- 
57, Bustin, and other New Brunswick 
poultrymen decided their poultry- 
house humidity problem was getting 
worse. New poultry housing tech¬ 
niques, like the use of deep litter, 
and larger pens, as well as the crowd¬ 
ing of more birds into those pens, 
were aggravating it. They called on 
the province’s department of agricul¬ 
ture for help. 

The solution came from poultry 
specialists Les Wood and Bernard 






Bartlett, and engineer Arnold Roberts, 
who designed an inexpensive forced 
air ventilator. Then, they built a trial 
unit. 

Says Wood: “It has given improved 
ventilation in every house in which it 
was installed. Most of those who gave 
it a try have installed units of their 
own now, and the idea is catching the 
interest of poultrymen in other prov¬ 
inces too.” 

The unit consists of a forced air 
ventilator which draws cold air from 
outside, mixes it with a regulated 
amount of warm air from the pen it¬ 
self, and forces the mixture through a 
large metal duct, in which are cut 
vents for release of the air evenly 
through the pen. Bustin calls it the 
answer to his ventilation problems. 
He built and installed units in each of 
four brooding pens last winter. 

To make the box for the fan, he 
cut a single sheet of 4' x 8' plywood 
into four pieces, 2' x 4' each. He 
mounted the fan inside the box, 
which he set against a hole cut in the 
outside wall of the pen. A hood, built 
over the opening on the outside, 
keeps out snow and rain. A damper 
for the box was made by cutting the 



Whether it’s a well-planned, airy turkey 


simple...low cost...functional 

POLE TYPE BUILDINGS 

save you money 

and lumber. Erection is fast and simple, 


house like the one shown ... a barn, 
utility shed or any other kind of farm 
building . . . you’ll save yourself money, 
time and maintenance worries with 
modern pole type construction and dur- 


with no costly foundations, scaffolding, 
mortising. You can count oil up to 40 
years of trouble-free service . . . lasting 
protection against rot, manure acids 



able “Triple C” pressure treated poles and ravages of year-round weather. 


SEND FOR 

free 

CATALOGUE 

OF PLANS... 

FILL IN COUPON 


CANADA CREOSOTING COMPANY LIMITED 

P.O. Box 255, CALGARY, Alta, cg -2 

Please send me illustrated catalogue on pole type con¬ 
struction with “Triple C’’ Brand pressure treated wood, 

NAME.... 

ADDRESS. 

CITY.PROV. 


This catalogue shows 
basic plans for a number 
of pole type structures which 
are available and which can 
be adapted in size to meet 
your requirements. 
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STEWART HATCHERIES 


cheap land, is now a major turkey 
producing region, and is coming up 
fast in the chicken business. Farms are 
switching to specialized production, 
and this company is encouraging the 
better ones to go in for tonnage. Flocks 
supplying the plant are usually 500 
birds and up. 

Mr. Crawford feels that the time is 
not ripe for intensive broiler produc¬ 
tion in the province, but with expand¬ 
ing markets and the development of 
suitable strains, broilers will definitely 
come. There are now nine eviscerating 
plants in Saskatchewan, with a capac¬ 
ity well above the present volume of 
production. The oldest of the plants 
was opened only 6 years ago, and the 
industry has developed fast in that 
time. 

The Wynyard plant follows the 
modern pattern. Trucks bring in crates 
of live poultry at one end, where they 
are hung on slow - moving racks, 
humanely killed, scalded, plucked, 
eviscerated, and have heads and feet 
removed in a matter of minutes. Each 
carcass is inspected by Dr. Maurice 
Morissette, a Federal Health of Ani¬ 
mals Division veterinarian, as they go 
by on the production line. Then they 
are chilled, sealed in polyethylene 
bags, boxed and held in cold storage 
ready for daily deliveries to major dis¬ 
tribution centers. The location is 
good, because Regina, Saskatoon and 
Yorkton are all only 100 miles away 
on good roads. 

The company also operates its own 
turkey farm, which is especially useful 
in filling gaps in the production 
schedule if other farm deliveries slow 
down. It is good insurance, because 
farmers are not supplying birds under 
contract. 

The way Mr. Crawford sees it, the 
eviscerating plant is good for the 
Wynyard community, providing the 
kind of industry that a small town 
needs and putting extra money into 
the people’s pockets. It’s good for 
poultrymen, who have this assured 
outlet for their birds, if they meet the 
Federal health requirements. It’s also 
good for Saskatchewan in helping to 
break away from the strict wheat 
economy and to tap important markets 
in the East.—R.C. V 


automatically shuts off the fan if the 
temperature drops too low. 

Mr. Bustin had a local tinsmith 
make his ducts. They decrease in 
diameter, as they extend across the 
pen, by the use of “reducer” sleeves. 
He joined the duct to the fan box by 
means of plastic film. 

The system calls for use of a fan 
with a capacity of % to 1 c.f.m. per 
bird. Wood recommends a V-trough 
hung under the duct to carry off con¬ 
densation water if necessary. 

“This system is particularly useful 
in irregularly shaped rooms,” adds 
Mr. Wood, “because it carries air to 
wherever it is needed. But to be suc¬ 
cessful, the house must be insulated.” 
—D.R.B. V 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED 


• Guards well against caye-in, 
vermin, seepage. 

• Not affected by frost. 

• Made from top quality, gal¬ 
vanized, copper-bearing steel, 

• Available in diameters of 10" 
to 72", length as desired. 

• Westeel’s snug-fitting "slip- 
joint" makes assembly simple. 

• Lengths quickty bolted together 
for easy installing. 

• Low first cost—no maintenance 
cost. 

An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization 


There are many reasons why 
WESTEEL WELL CURBING is 
the most popular in the West: 


Poultry Change 
The Prairie Pattern 


Ask your local 
Westeel dealer 
or write for full 

details and prices. _ . 

PRODUCTS LIMITED 

WINNIPEG • REGINA • SASKATOON . CALGARY . EDMONTON . VANCOUVER • TORONTO • MONTREAL 


A N eviscerating plant capable of 
processing 30,000 lb. of chicken 
1 and turkey a day is nothing new. 
But when it’s located in a small Sas¬ 
katchewan town, it becomes a symbol 
of the revolution that is taking place 
in Prairie agriculture. 

Located at Wynyard, this plant 
offers part-time employment for more 
than 50 people in the district, it gives 
poultrymen within an 85-mile radius 
a first-class outlet where poultry are 
dressed and packaged to meet super¬ 
market standards, and it channels the 
product toward the highly populated 
areas of Ontario and Quebec. 

Lloyd Crawford, president of Keli- 
her Creamery, which operates the 
plant, says they used to handle around 
one million lb. of poultry at the 
creamery, but had to send the birds 
elsewhere to be eviscerated: With the 
new plant, and its production-line 
methods, they were well over the mil¬ 
lion mark after 3 months’ operation, 
and were doing the whole job. The 
plant is operating at the start for only 
4 months of the year, with an average 
daily output of 22,000 to 23,000 lb. 
of poultry meats, and so there is 
plenty of room for expansion to meet 
an increasing demand. 

Saskatchewan, partly because of an 
abundance of grain and also relatively 
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Alberta's Largest Hatchery 


And M-Group Chicks 

KEYLINE 110’s 
KEYLINE 21’s 
KEYLINE 1302’s 
KEYLINE 32’s 

M-GROUP WHITE LEGHORNS 
M-GROUP BARRED ROCKS 
M-GROUP LIGHT SUSSEX 
NEW HAMPS and COL. ROCKS 

Your Key to Poultry Profits 
Write for Free Catalogue 
Breeding or Commercial Chicks 

R.O.P. BREEDERS 7 HATCHERY 
553 Logan Ave. Winnipeg 2 


FREE CHICKS 

added to all orders re¬ 
ceived before March 25, 
for delivery at any time. 


STEWART'S PROVEN STRAINS 
WILL MAKE YOU MORE MONEY 


CRISS-CROSS SIXTY WHITE LEGHORNS 
Early large egg size. 


Such SAFE Comfort for 

Reducible Inguinal 

RUPTURE! 


ALL WHITE MEAT STRAIN CHICKS 


Also 12 popular crossbreeds and purebreeds 
to select from at NEW LOW PRICES. 


Rupture-Gard makes , , I , 

? ou more comfortable \\\\\ 11 I I Ml 

wo ways — in body, \\\\\ 1 I \\ Ml 

because no cruel pres- \\\\\ ll | I JR 

sure grips and binds iMVJl 
you—in mind, because 
rupture feels so safely > /t/R 

.supported! Rupture- V&a ; 

Gard is suspended from Vw\ r . ^M 
the waist. Double pad of 
firm molded foam rubber \p.l WE 
holds rupture like a pair Ctf 

of hands — moves with 
body, no matter how sharply you move. Wash¬ 
able: adjustable as trouser-belt. 30-day trial* 
money-back guarantee. Order today—J9.95 
postpaid—Just g|ve waist measure. 

PIPER BRACE (CANADA) 

1242 McGill College Ave., Dept. CGW-39 
Montreal 2, Quebec 


NICHOLAS IJroad-Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults 

$70 per 100 for season 


DUCKLINGS and GOSLINGS AVAILABLE. 


WHITE FOR 1959 ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


602C 12th Avenue West, CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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IT MAKES YOU 



How RIGHT you are, Mr. Wise! 

Timely Insurance and a U.G.G. dependable 
insurance policy save you (and thousands 
of others) both heartache and financial loss 
EVERY YEAR! . . . It's such a satisfaction 


too, dealing with a U.G.G. Agent, because 
you can always depend upon his advice as 
to the KIND of policy you should have — 
exactly what you need; no more, no less. 
Appraisals and settlements are always just 
and fair and prompt. 



A U.G.G. 
SECURITIES 
INSURANCE 
POLICY 

cgainst fire, hail or property 
damage is your sure shield and 
protection against total finan¬ 
cial loss. Don't take chances! 

THE COST IS THE 
LOWEST EVER! 




AND IN ADDITION 

If you are a FARMER-CUSTOMER be SURE to get full details at the U.G.G. 
elevator of U.G.G.'s GROUP ACCIDENT PLAN —Covers You, Your Dependents 
and Your Sponsored Workers. No medical examination. No age limit. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS SECURITIES LIMITED 

DEPENDABLE INSURANCE SERVICE ... SEE YOUR LOCAL U.G.G. AGENT 
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with Delco-Remy 

extra-duty electrical equipment 
Delco Remy Ventilated Tractor Generators 

offer double electrical output to meet all farm 
tractor needs. 

Delco-Remy Battery Ignition Units 

for improved performance, greater fuel economy 
and a lifetime of low-cost, trouble-free service. 

Delco-Remy Original Equipment Service Parts 

maintain balanced performance in truck and tractor 
electrical systems under rugged conditions. 
Available from your local UMS-AC dealer 

UNITED MOTORS SERVICE-AC DIVISION 

GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCTS OF CANADA, LIMITED, OSHAWA, ONT. 


MODERNIZE YOUR FARM 

THE 

S!Sl BARN CLEANER 


ELIMINATE THE DRUDGERY OF MANUAL CLEANING 

If you are rebuilding or remodeling, why not eliminate the 
messy, time consuming chore of manual cleaning. A Badger 
will clean your barn in minutes, help eliminate your hired man 
problem and give you more time for productive farming. Let a 
Badger specialist show you how you can go modern . . . with 
a Badger Barn Cleaner. 


THE MODEL 400 

Design, quality and workmanship put this 
transmission ahead of ail others. It is a 
straight spur gear transmission designed 
for maximum efficiency. The ease of 
maintenance and lubrication are among 
the features of this unit. Years of depend¬ 
able service have proven this to be 
America's No. 1 Barn cleaner. » 


UP TO 50% 
A FASTER 

K \ 
*.Vk 


TIP BACK COVERS 
ALLOW EASY 
MAINTENANCE . 


You can modernize your feeding set-up 
with a Badger Silo Unloader and Bunk 
Feeder. Increase your herd, increase your 
profits, with no increase in labor. Badger 
offers 3 types of bunk feeders, the Auger 
Feeder, the Round the Silo Feeder and 
the new Tube Feeder. Investigate today. 
Distributed by 


DE LAVAL 


COMPAGNIE Di LAVAL UMITEl 


THE MODEL 200 

The efficiency and durability of this model 
surpasses any other transmission in its 
class. It is designed and engineered for 
the average farm, and is economically 
priced. It will give years of trouble free 
service. Discover the advantages of push¬ 
button cleaning. 

Please send the following literature 
Barn Cleaners 0 Silo Unloaders 0 
Bunk Feeders 0 Student 0 


BADGER NORTHLAND 

BOX 31, dept.CG kaukauna, wis 



Disk Settings 



[Guide photo 


One-way disks. Angle of cut is angle 
between a line from edge to edge of 
a disk and the direction of travel, 

I N operating one-way disk imple¬ 
ments, the diameter, spacing and 
angle of cut of the disks determine 
the depth settings needed for seeding 
or effective weed control, states J. L. 
Thompson, agricultural engineer at 
the Swift Current Experimental Farm. 
The correct depth of setting for the 


implement to ensure a complete cut 
of the surface soil is determined by 
the amount of “overlap” of the disk 
furrows. On smooth land, the disk 
should be set at least V 2 -inch deeper 
than the bare minimum required to 
ensure this “clean” cut. But on rough 
land, the setting will have to be even 
deeper to compensate for the uneven- ' 
ness and allow a clean cut across the 
whole width. 

A good rule to follow is to increase 
the depth of cut with each increase 
in spacing and decrease in disk diam¬ 
eter. For example, a 16- or 18-inch 
disk with a spacing of 7 inches would 
require a deeper cut than a 20- or 24- 
inch disk with the same spacing, if a 
clean cut of weeds is to be obtained. 

If you want clean tillage, you need a 
maximum depth of setting when using 
a 30° angle of cut, and a minimum 
setting for a 50° angle of cut. 

When seeding with a disk equip¬ 
ment, the wide-angle setting shouldn’t 
be used where the spacing is greater 
than 8 inches. This is particularly im¬ 
portant in areas where swathing is 
practiced. But where clean cuts are 
necessary to control weeds, and shal¬ 
low seeding is desirable, the machine 
should be operated at an angle of cut 
from 40° to 50°. This wide angle set¬ 
ting should also be used, and the 
depth increased, where the land sur¬ 
face is rough, in order that the disks 
will cut all the weeds.—C.V.F. V 


Cover That Drive Shaft 



TGuide photo 


O NE way to get all tied up in your work is to forget to put a protective 
cover or screen over a whirling drive shaft such as this one. If your 
clothing is old and tattered, the machine will whip it off of you some 
day and wrap it around that shaft. If you’re wearing a strong new pair of 
overalls, it’ll wrap you around the shaft. Don’t worry about being able to fit in 
there—the machine will cut you down to size.—C.V.F. V 

Portable Back Scratclier 



[Guide photo 

Roland Ainery , Crossfield, Alta., utilized a truck chassis , a cable and a 
pair of coil springs to make this portable back scratclier for his cattle. 
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FARM MECHANICS 


Tandem Tractors 
For the Heavier Work 

by TOM KEMPLING 



The author’s tandem tractor used successfully for the past 2 years. This ] 
shows two 12' diskers with packers attached, which can operate at 4 tn.p.h. \ 


O N the average farm in Western 
Canada the farmer requires two 
different power units. For the 
heavy work such as disk seeding and 
summerfallowing he needs the largest 
tractor available to get the work done 
on time. On the other hand, for jobs 
such as swathing, haying and choring 
around the yard, a 3-plow tractor has 
ample power, is more maneuverable 
and is more economical to operate. 

The income from the average farm 
of 640 acres or less does not justify 
the purchase of both a large and a 
small tractor, and if the farmer uses 
two small tractors lor The heavy work, 
an additional operator is required 
which again increases the cost of pro¬ 
duction. 

In an effort to solve this problem, a 
lot of experimental work has been 
done in both North America and over¬ 
seas with the tandem hitch, whereby 
two 3-plow tractors are hitched to¬ 
gether and require only one operator. 
One of the leaders in this experimental 
work is W. F. Buchele, associate pro¬ 
fessor of Agricultural Engineering at 
Michigan State University. 

What are the advantages of the 
tandem tractor? Some of them are as 
follows: 

1. Ample power for heavy work. The 
experiments show that the tandem 
can pull more than the two trac¬ 
tors can separately. This is mainly 
due to the fact that the second 
tractor travels in the track of the 
front one, and also the resistance 
of front wheels is removed. 

2. Improved traction. The traction of 
the tandem compares favorably 
with that of a crawler. 

3. Power take-off. The second tractor 
can be used solely to operate the 
power take-off, while the front one 
is used for traction. This offers a 
much more flexible unit than a 
single tractor with live power take¬ 
off. 

4. For light work the tractor can be 
easily unhitched, thus providing 
two economical and easy to ma¬ 
neuver units. 

However, the type of tandem trac¬ 
tor hitch shown in the picture presents 
a new problem in safety. Many trac¬ 
tors have a tendency to rear up in 


front, and with the added weight of 
the rear tractor on the drawbar, the 
front tractor becomes more unstable. 
This difficulty can be overcome by 
removing the front wheels from both 
tractors and installing a vertical king 
pin which prevents any longitudinal 
movement between the two units. 

O N my 600-acre farm I have used 
the tandem tractor shown in the 
picture for the past 2 years with very 
satisfactory results. Fortunately, from 
the safety standpoint, these particular 
tractors are very stable and I have not 
found any tendency for the front trac¬ 
tor to rear up at any time. 

The picture shows the outfit seed¬ 
ing with two 12 ft. diskers and packers 
attached, traveling 4 m.p.h. For sum¬ 
merfallowing I use an 11 ft. blade 
weeder pulled at 6 m.p.h., and two 
8 ft. tillers pulled at 4 m.p.h. 

The controls for the second tractor 
consist of a clutch lever and a throttle 
lever, both mounted on the radiator 
within convenient reach of the oper¬ 
ator. The air intake on the second 
tractor had to be extended because of 
the dust thrown up by the rear wheels 
of the front one. The hitch between 
the two includes two heavy coil 
springs which cushion the shocks and 
any unevenness in draft. No special 
effort was made to co-ordinate the 
speed and power of the two engines. 
These tractors are diesels and I merely 
adjusted the fuel pumps so that each 
engine throws an equal amount of 
black smoke on a heavy pull. 

After 2 years of experience, I be¬ 
lieve that the tandem tractor offers 
the most practical solution to the 
problem of providing power on the 
average farm in Western Canada. V 

Periodic Checking Pays 

HECK fuel, water and oil pressure 
of your tractor before putting a 
load on the engine. Check the air 
cleaner daily, and even more often 
than that under very dusty conditions. 
Check and adjust the air pressure in 
the tires at least once a month, and 
clean out the cooling system at least 
once a year. Service the ignition sys¬ 
tem and check engine compression be¬ 
tween seasonal operations. V 



An Important Message 
To Ontario Farm People 



will be conducted 
throughout ONTARIO 
from March 1, 1959 
to February 29, 1960 


This survey will record all farm accidents 
and fires during the year and seek to deter¬ 
mine their causes. The objective of this sur¬ 
vey is to provide the basis of a Farm Safety 
Program designed for your benefit. 

The Farm Accident Survey in your County 
is under the direction of your Agricultural 
Representative assisted by interested local 
people and organizations. 

An accident reporter will collect details of 
all accidents for each community in your 
County. The success of a farm safety program 
will depend on the full co-operation and 
assistance of all Ontario farm people in this 
survey. 

ONTARIO DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 

Dr. C. D. Graham lion. W. A. Goodfellow 

Deputy Minister Minister 



■A\\b tkeiT^otjol 
ohoijfj 

Aj Loom 


To finance construction, repairs, 
extensions, electric systems, equipment 
and for other useful purposes. 
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EAR NOISES 

relieved! 

, . . thousands report. jJ 

Wonderful relief from years 
of suffering from miserable '/JPy Minx 
ear noises and poor hearing Sv ( /Lj 
caused by catarrh of the sM 
head! That’s what these folks v 
(many past 70) reported after using our 
simple Elmo Palliative HOME TREATMENT. 
This may be the answer to your prayer. 
NOTHING TO WEAR. Here are SOME of 
the symptoms that may likely go with your 
catarrhal deafness and ear noises: Mucus 
dropping in throat. Head feels stopped up 
by mucus. Mucus in nose or throat every 
day. Hear—but don’t understand words. 
Hear better on clear days—worse on rainy 
days, or with a cold. Ear noises like 
crickets, bells, whistles, clicking or escap¬ 
ing steam or others. If your condition is 
caused by catarrh of the head, you, too, 
may enjoy wonderful relief such as others 
have reported during our past 21 years. 
WRITE TODAY FOR PROOF OR RELIEF 
and 30-DAY TRIAL OFFER. 

The Elmo Co., Dept. FCG2, Davenport, Iowa 

MEN PAST 40 

Afflicted With Bladder Trouble, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

If you have these troubles, particularly 
bladder trouble, then your condition may be 
traced to Glandular Inflammation ... a 
constitutional disease. Medicines that give 
temporary relief will not remove the cause 
of your trouble. Neglect of Glandular In¬ 
flammation often leads to premature old 
age and sometimes incurable malignancy. 

The past few years men from over 1,000 
communities have been successfully NON- 
SURGICALLY treated here at Excelsior 
Springs for Glandular Inflammation. They 
have found soothing relief and a new out¬ 
look in the future of life. 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic, an institu¬ 
tion devoted exclusively to the treatment of 
diseases peculiar to older men, has a NEW 
FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular In¬ 
flammation may be corrected by Proven 
NON-SURGICAL treatments. This FREE 
BOOK may prove of utmost importance in 
your life. Write today. EXCELSIOR MEDICAL 
CLINIC, Dept. B8740, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 



Laying Out 
Your Farmstead 

W HEN planning a farmstead, 
you will naturally want it to 
be attractive, convenient and 
labor-saving. To achieve that you will 
have to leave enough space for proper 
arrangement of buildings, keeping 
future expansion in mind. Approxi¬ 
mately 5 to 10 acres will be needed. 

C. A. Cheshire, Alberta’s extension 
engineer, suggests you choose rela¬ 
tively flat land, but with a slight slope, 
to make construction of driveways 
easier and prevent excessive amounts 
of water in depressions. A southwest 
slope is excellent for drainage, dry¬ 
ing and wind protection. If you can’t 
do this, make sure that at least the 
barnyard and other drainage is not to¬ 
ward the house or a well. 

Locate your well on the highest 
point of land to avoid pollution. Con¬ 
sider wind direction if you want to 
keep objectionable odors away from 
the house, particularly when you’re 
raising hogs. In most parts of Alberta, 
the prevailing winds blow from the 
northwest, so it’s as well to have barns 
southeast of the home. 

To have sufficient freedom from 
dust, the house needs to be located at 
least 125' from the road, or 175' if 


there’s any chance of road expansion. 
Too great a distance from the highway 
means extra cost for construction and 
maintenance of the driveway. V 

Insulated! 

Portable Silos 

S ILAGE hasn’t frozen or spoiled 
in these small portable experi¬ 
mental silos at the Central Ex¬ 
perimental F a r m, Ottawa. These 
structures, which measure 18 by 7 
feet each, were built for research 
trials on grass silage. To combat freez¬ 
ing, they were designed with plywood 
as the inside fining, and masonite on 
the outside, with fiberglass bats be¬ 
tween. They were capped with plastic 
sheeting when filled last summer. 


When they were opened in Janu¬ 
ary, they were free from either frozen 
or spoiled silage. Each silo is built on 
a movable platform, which can be 
hauled anywhere on the farm by a 
tractor.—D.R.B. V 


Rats and Plastic Pipe 

O NE of the hazards of plastic pipe 
on the farm is rat damage. How¬ 
ever, usually they damage pipe only 
near the surface, such as where it 
leads into a building. At such spots it 
is as well to substitute galvanized 
pipe, says Jack Peck of the Saskatche¬ 
wan Department of Agriculture. Most 
of the water fine can still be plastic 
because it’s buried too deep for rats 
to bother. V 



[Guide photo 

These silos , each on a separate movable platform „ can be hauled wherever they 
are needed on the farm . Also , they have resisted freezing in the Ottawa tests • 



NOW TREAT SEED 0N-THE-FARM BY 

m PROCESS 


MODERN, DUSTLESS 


If there is no custom treating plant 
in your area—you can now Pano- 
genize seed on the farm with the 
Pandri-Meter, a unique device that 
meters the proper dosages of liquid 
Panogen and Drinox. You get a 
modern, dustless, seed treating 
process to use with your grain 
auger or other grain moving equip¬ 
ment. You get most effective dis¬ 
ease control with Panogen . . . and 
stop insects with Drinox. 

About Panogen and Drinox 

Experiment stations all over the 
world have proved Panogen an 
effective and potent disinfectant for 
destroying diseases on wheat, oats, 
barley, flax, and other crops. Its 
effectiveness is attributed, in part, 
to powerful invisible vapors which 
spread from seed to seed penetrat¬ 
ing every crack and crevice of each 
kernel, destroying diseases where 


chemicals without such vapor ac¬ 
tion couldn't reach. 

^Panocmn adheres permanently to 
the seed coat — imparting a red 
coloring on most of the seed to 
show that seed is treated. This as¬ 
sures that treated seed won't be 
used for feed. Planting can be done 
almost immediately or the follow¬ 
ing season . . . and you can expect 
better stands, healthier plants and 
bigger yields. 

Drinox — the new liquid insecti- 
cide — is especially formulated for 
seed treatment. Protects your seed 
from wireworms and other insects. 
It's extra crop insurance. 

See your dealer now about the 
free Pandri-Meter and Panogen- 
Drinox. For extra large volume 
treating ask him about the low cost 
farm treater. 


Liquid Dispenser 

unique measur¬ 
ing device for 
treating seed 
on-the-farm with 
world renowned 


Drino* 


Jwwqm (FUNGICIDE) 

AND 

Drinox (insecticide) 

Liquid Seed Dressings 


| Panogen of Canada Limited 

| 345 Higgins Ave., Winnipeg 2, Manitoba. 

| □ Please send free booklet "The benefits of 
a Modern Seed Treatment." 

I □ I am interested in Panogen Seed Treatment. 


FREE BOOKLET 
16 pages. Describes crop 
diseases, how seed treat¬ 
ment works, how it con¬ 
tributes to better stands 
and yields. 30 photos. 
Separate section on wheat, 
oats, barley, flax, cotton, 
sorghum. Mail coupon at 
right, for your copy. 


NAME. 


rnrr irom Y our local deaIer with each 
t lit t bottle of Panogen or Drinox purchased. 


Province 


Please Print 


: ■ . ■ 


; *l 
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Prefabricated Pens 


Combining some features of a bam 
cleaner with power-operated scoops, 
this equipment is said to handle 
cleaning problems in all existing types 
and sizes of poultry houses, with dif¬ 
ferent models for large and small 
operators. It is designed for versa¬ 
tility. (Badger Northland Incorporat¬ 
ed.) (246) V 


Long-Life Lamps 

Claimed to last 
3,400 hours, com¬ 
pared to the 
standard 750, 
these new incan¬ 
descent lamps 
also have sturdy 
filaments and sup¬ 
ports for heavy 
duty farm use. 
(Solar Electric 
(Canada) Corp.) 
(247) V 


Steel mesh panels, 3' high and any 
desired length, make these pens easy 
to erect or dismantle. One man can 
assemble 10' square pen in half an 
hour without special tools. Gates are 
2' 6" wide with tubular steel posts. 
(B. Greening Wire Co.) (244) V 


This suction strainer is for rigs 
spraying a large volume of liquid per 
minute. It will reduce clogging and 
pressure losses. Attached to intake 
hose it draws liquid from within lVz" 
of bottom of tank or drum in any 
position. (Spraying Systems Com¬ 
pany.) (245) V 


Poultry House Cleaner 


Strainer for Sprays 


WHAT’S 




For further information about any 
item mentioned in this column, write 
to What’s New Department , The 
Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Avenue, 
Winnipeg 12, giving the key number 
shown at end of each item, as—(17). 


All in One Compact, High-output Unit 



FULL-RANGE HEAVY TILLAGE . . . 


Choose your kind of deep tillage—do a 
thorough job—and save money. Size up 
the many earning possibilities in the Allis- 
Chalmers line of mounted tool bar imple¬ 
ments. Take your choice of six combina¬ 
tions, plus attachments for subsoiling, 


chiseling, cultivating, bedding, ridging, 
listing, furrowing, ditching. Maintenance 
lubrication is not required on Allis- 
Chalmers crawler tractor, positive-seal 
truck wheels, front idlers or support rollers. 



SWITCHED IN MINUTES . . 


Simply remove bar hitch pins, swing 
side beams forward, install hitch pins 
attaching bulldozer—and go. No chang¬ 
ing of brackets, hydraulic cylinders or 
hose is required. 


jSh 




v" 


FOR BULLDOZING 



The Allis-Chalmers rugged eight-foot tool 
bar bulldozer takes the full power of the 
HD-6 crawler tractor for tough dozingjobs. 
The straight dozer blade can be tilted to 
right or left, and the pitch can be set fore 
and aft to meet your needs. Here is a whole 
new field of high-pay operations built into 
the Allis-Chalmers HD-6 Tractor (66 net 
engine horsepower). Ask your Allis- 
Chalmers dealer where you can see this 
unit at work—today. Where more power is 
required in your tillage work ... see the 
HD-11 or HD-16 and rugged 600 tool carrier. 



ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, CALGARY • EDMONTON 
REGINA • SASKATOON • ST. HYACINTHE • TORONTO • WINNIPEG 


ALLIS-CHALMERS <M 













A COMPLETE 

ADVERTISING PRODUCTION SERVICE 


limited 


rapid grip and 

TORONTO MONTREAL 


OTTAWA WINNIPEG 
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more than make a start, there’s a lot 
of good farming in progress on the 
Ransom place, and no lack of enthu¬ 
siasm and ideas to carry it through. V- 


Continued from page 13 


FARM 

WITHOUT FRILLS 


SAVE WORK WHILE THEY 


Continued from page 18 


by cattle as pasture, and it produces 
well. 

The Ransoms don’t cover the silage, 
but chop the last few loads as finely 
as possible and spread them over the 
top. The silage is packed with a trac¬ 
tor, and has good drainage down into 
the ravine. 

On the higher ground, they have 
made small fields of 12 to 15 acres, 
with hedges between to cut down 
wind erosion. These have proved use¬ 
ful for seed production and for alter¬ 
nating pastures. 


DOES PASTURE 
GROW HUNGRY? 


No more bag handling, no more 
shoveling. You save hours of back¬ 
breaking labor when you buy your 
feed in bulk and store it in a Butler 
Bulk-O-Matic Feed Tank. With its 
provision for mechanical and pneu¬ 
matic loading, and hopper bottom 
with unloading auger, a Butler 
Bulk-O-Matic makes feed handling 
a fast, economical push-button op¬ 
eration. All-steel construction seals 
out weather, rodents, birds — won’t 
absorb fats or moisture from 

f feed. Walls stay sanitary — 
there’s no danger of feed in¬ 
gredients soaking into the 
walls and later molding to con¬ 
taminate the next load. Best of all, 
a Butler Bulk-O-Matic enables you 
to take advantage of bulk feed dis¬ 
counts which more than pay their 
cost the first few years. 

Find out how little investment is 
required to “go bulk.” Ask your 
Butler Farm Equipment Dealer for 
the full story. 


fertilizer treatments: (1) ammonium 
phosphate (11-48-0) at 400 lb. to the 
acre applied every 3 years, plus am¬ 
monium sulphate (20-0-0) at 100 lb. 
per acre applied the second and third 
year; and (2) superphosphate (0-20-0) 
at 1,000 lb. to the acre applied every 
3 years. In 1957, yearling steers were 
turned in on the test fields to measure 
the increases in animal gains. The 
fields fertilized with ammonium phos¬ 
phate carried more animals than those 
receiving superphosphate, outyielded 
the latter in pounds of beef produced 
per acre by 16 per cent, and, in for¬ 
age produced, by 50 per cent. 

G RAZING tests begun at the Ex¬ 
perimental Farm, Lennoxville, 
Que., in 1957 on three pasture types: 
Kentucky Bluegrass — white Dutch 
clover; timothy - ladino clover; and, 
timothy-birdsfoot trefoil. These tests 
showed heavier animal gains and 
greater carrying capacity for the tim- 
othy-ladino clover pasture the first 
year. The timothy-birdsfoot trefoil 
pasture trailed the other two by 50 
and 60 per cent respectively, in carry¬ 
ing capacity, forage produced and 
animal gains. Before seeding, the test 
area received 2 tons of ground lime¬ 
stone, 4-18-24 at 500 lb. per acre and 
20 lb. of borax per acre. 

I N Nova Scotia, fertilization tests at 
the Nappan Experimental Farm on 
pasture land which had been under 
sbd for 15 years showed the best re¬ 
sponse when treated with 100 lb. of 
nitrogen per acre (probably 33-0-0 at 
300 lb. to the ,acre) applied June 30, 
plus an annual dressing of 0-80-60. 
This treatment produced 400 lb. per 
acre -more dry matter (forage with 
moisture content removed) than phos¬ 
phate alone (0-80-0), 800 lb. more 
than potash (0-0-60) alone, and 
1,600 lb. more than when no nitrogen 
was used. 

Fertilizing pasture land pays simi¬ 
lar dividends to the milk producer. 
Tests conducted last summer on seven 
Ontario dairy farms by Dr. George 
Cooper, Cyanamid of Canada Ltd., in 
co-operation with various agricultural 
representatives, showed that returns 
could be almost doubled with proper 
applications of nitrogen fertilizers, 
after the lime, phosphorus and potash 
needs of the land had been met. In 
these trials, dairyman Cleason Snyder 
of Waterloo got $278 worth of milk 
per acre from the plot top-dressed 
with urea and $203 worth from the 
one treated with ammonium nitrate, 
as compared to only $167 per acre 
from pasture receiving no nitrogen. 

Fertilizer needs differ from area to 
area—even from farm to farm. But 
these results from across the country 
indicate it would pay any farmer who 
grazes livestock or produces forage to 
take a long look at his forage produc¬ 
tion and find out what his particular 
needs are.—C.V.F. V 


L AST summer, they had half an 
acre of Rambler alfalfa for seed 
under contract, starting with an allo¬ 
cation of 3Y2 lb. They were also grow¬ 
ing registered Parkland barley and 
Selkirk wheat seed for acceptance 
after field inspection. They were able 
to get in on the ground floor when 
Garry oats and Rambler were new, 
and liking this type of work, they 
hope to build seed growing into a 
major operation. 

One of the busiest pieces of equip¬ 
ment around the farm is a Cat tractor 
they picked up cheaply. Bill took out 
the motor and was able to rebuild it. 
Now it is paying for itself easily 
through clearing their own land and 
in custom work for others. Bill also 
made a front-end loader, all except 
the cylinders, and Don has used it to 
move rocks and for working in a 
gravel pit, which paid for this equip¬ 
ment too. 

Clearing and breaking new land on 
2 quarter sections, away in the bush, 
has shown the good sense of invest¬ 
ment in equipment, and is opening 
the way for increased production. 
After clearing and breaking, they 
sow alfalfa, which has always been 
one of the main tools for building 
fertility and stopping erosion. They 
have harvested as much as 4 ¥2 tons 
of alfalfa (dry matter) per acre, and 
better than 60 bu'shels of Selkirk 
wheat after 4 years of alfalfa. 


WIDE RANGE OF SIZES IS AVAILABLE 

Butler Bulk Feed Tanks can be supplied in capacities from 2 to 87 
tons. Center discharge tanks available in 6, 9, and 12-foot diam¬ 
eters. Side discharge tanks available in 6 and 9-foot diameters. 


Ire BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY (CANADA), LTD 

farm equipment division 

Dept. 2, P.O. Box 506, Burlington, Ontario 

Manufacturers of Metal Buildings • Equipment for Farming, Dry Cleaning, Oil Production and 
Transportation, Outdoor Advertising • Custom Fabrication 


CREATIVE ARTISTS 


RUBBER, 

PARA-PLASTIC PLATES 


COMMERCIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


STEREOTYPERS 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


NEWSPAPER FEATURES 


ELECTROTYPERS 


ADVERTISING SERVICES 


T HE Ransoms regard trees as 
another integral part of good farm¬ 
ing. They have planted them exten¬ 
sively, and one reason they can leave 
their cattle out all winter is that 
shelterbelts cut down the winds and 
keep snow from drifting over the 
yard. Natural plantations of trees are 
also put to good use. 

Using farm lumber, they built a 
machine shed with Turtle Mountain 
poplar for studding. Sliding dbors cut 
off the rear section, which has a sep¬ 
arate entrance and can be used as a 
heated workshop and a garage for a 
tractor in winter. Their motto might 
well be to figure out what’s needed 
and do it as well and as inexpensively 
as possible. 

Sid Ransom has had more than 
erosion, cattle breeding and seed pro¬ 
duction in mind throughout the years. 
His aim has always been to see that 
his sons have a good education first, 
and a farm that offers them opportu¬ 
nities if they choose to work on it. Al¬ 
though he will say they have done no 


OFFSET PLATES 


WAX LINE ENGRAVERS 


a \\ shoe repair 


FOR SHOCK, EXPOSURE OR SUDDEN ILLNESS 
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Let's compare the 
Farmhand-Melroe 
"Harroweeder” 
directly with the 
units it replaces... 


6 years of rapidly growing acceptance have proven 


Only the^ARROWEEDER 
gives crops such a 
profitable head start! 


DRAG HARROW 

The Harroweeder: 

• leaves firmer seed bed 

• does better job of leveling 

• sheds trash better 

• makes soil hold moisture better 

• is easier to transport 

• can be used for cultivation 


Harroweeder is increasing yield and quality 
of corn, cotton, soybeans, sorghums, 
sugar beets, pota¬ 
toes, small grains 
... cutting costs at 
the same time. 

And most users 
over a 3-year per¬ 
iod haven’t spent 
a cent on mainte¬ 
nance. Arrange for 
a demonstration 
today. It’s a real 
eye-opener! 


YES, THEY’RE TELLING TALL TALES about 
the Farmhand-Melroe Harroweeder . . . 
and most of them are true! This amazing 
implement has become one of the most 
talked-about machines to hit the farm 
market in many years. It’s a harrow . . . 
it’s a cultivator . . . and it does both jobs 
better than any of the existing single-pur¬ 
pose machines. The secret is in the unique 
“vibracoil” action of the patented coil 
spring teeth. Every inch of soil is vibrated 
and combed ... crust is broken, weeds are 
uprooted, air pockets disappear, soil is lev¬ 
eled, moisture is retained. As a result, the 


ROTARY HOE 

The Harroweeder: 

• does better job of weeding in row 

• covers more acreage faster 

• can enter fields earlier after rain 

• can be used on taller crops without 
damage 

• is easier to transport 

• is not subject to damage in rocky fields 


ONLY FARMHAND-MELROE offers 
this patented 6-wrap coilspring tooth. It's 
\W long . . . free-flexing, combining 
proper spring action with effective side¬ 
ways kicking action. Flexibility, combined 
with small diameter of teeth gives effec¬ 
tiveness without unnecessary weight and 
lever arrangements. Each tooth is heat 
treated by an exclusive process, and 
guaranteed against breakage. 


CULTIVATOR 

The Harroweeder: 

• doesn’t disturb root system of corn 

• does a better job of cultivating in the 


• saves time in first cultivations 

• no shields required 

• causes less operator strain 

• requires no skilled operator for first 
cultivations 

• does not require tractor with good 
hydraulic system 

• does not hill dirt up around plants, 
rows are more level 


- 


Write: THE FARMHAND COMPANY 

CG -39, 1270 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg 

Send free Harroweeder information \J 


Small Grains. 


Acres farmed: Row Crops. 


Name. 


n__Prov.- 

A Division of Superior Separator Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 


D DEALER FOR A DEMONSTRATION! 


» 
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"Gillett’s really 
wipes out worms” 



Mr. W. J. Turnbull, Brussels, Ontario. Outstanding breeder 
of Yorkshire Swine, carrying out his regular clean-up 
program with hose, broom and Gillett’s Lye, 


W. J. Turnbull is a well-known figure in the 
Canadian show ring, having in 1957 the All-Cana¬ 
dian Grand Champion boar. Mr. Turnbull at 
present has 24 breeding sows, 18 of which have 
qualified for advance registry. 

Sanitary conditions are a “must” where such 
quality swine are bred. And Gillett’s Lye plays an 
important part in the clean-up operations. “Gil¬ 
lett’s Lye really wipes out any worms that may be 
present,” says Mr. Turnbull. “It makes the 
concrete look like it did the day it was laid.” 

FREE! 

A 60-page booklet prepared by an eminen! 
Canadian Bacteriologist. Tells you how to 
carry " out simple sanitary practices at low 
cost and cut losses and increase profits. 
To get a copy write, Standard Brands 
Limited, 550 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, 


IN REGULAR SIZE AND 
MONEY-SAVING 5 LB. CANS. 



When Writing to Advertisers Please Mention The Guide 



There's a Difference . . . 

between the brand you put on your livestock and the brand an 
advertiser puts on his product. A livestock brand signifies owner¬ 
ship only. A product brand signifies not only ownership but 
quality as well. The reputation of the manufacturer will suffer 

if his branded product fails to give the consumer satisfaction. 

As a general rule you can buy a branded product with confidence. 



TREAT YOUR FORAGE RIGHT 



Using this multi-unit hay drier on the John Bull farm at Brampton, Ontario, 
three men can put up 10 tons each day. Drier handles six ivagons at a time. 


STATIONARY MULTI - UNIT DRIER 


T HE best feed combination for a 
dairy farm is still dry hay and 
corn silage, says John Bull, owner of 
Canada’s biggest Jersey farm, which 
is at Brampton, Ont. 

Basis of the Bull haying program, 
in which 400 acres of hay are har¬ 
vested a year, is a permanent-type 
hay drier built to his own specifica¬ 
tions. The drier will handle six wagons 
at a time, and has sufficient capacity 
to dry the 10 tons of hay these ply¬ 
wood - sided, slat - bottomed wagons 
will hold. 

Mr. Bull invested over $6,000 in 
his set-up. He bought a hay condi¬ 
tioner, built and equipped the dry¬ 
ing shed, and built the wagon boxes. 
He says it is a cheaper system than 



J. Bull and D. McCaig look inside the 
hanging canvas hood to hot air duct. 


any available for handling silage, be¬ 
cause 3 men can put through 10 tons 
each day. 

Haying begins about May 24 on 
the Bull farm, when quality is at its 
peak, and continues for a month. At . 
the start, the hay is normally cut and ^ 
conditioned one day, and baled (when 
moisture drops to 45%) and drawn 
in the next, and left in the drier over¬ 
night. As the season advances, hay 
may be cut, baled and drawn in the 
same day. If the baler would take 
higher-moisture hay, Mr. Bull says 
this program could be speeded up 
still further. 

The drying unit consists of a shed- 
type structure with a propane crop- 
drier, which will turn out a 135-140°F 
blast of air (4 million British thermal 
units per hour). The air blast goes 
through a plywood and tin duct along 1 
the top of the shed, which has six 
openings, with a wood-framed can¬ 
vas hood hanging down from each. 
Each hood fits snugly over a wagon 
box, but has a trap door as well which 
can be closed if all wagons are not 
being used. Fuel cost is about a dol¬ 
lar for each ton of hay dried. 

Mr. Bull says he recouped half of 
his investment the first year he had 
the drier, when a dry summer forced 
him to feed hay while the cows were 
still on pasture. “The quality of the 
hay was superb. It was high in food 
value and saved me buying extra 
grain to maintain the production of 
the herd.” 

He points out, too, that the shed 
can be used for implement storage in 
the off season. V 


Country Guide 
Associate Editor 
Richard Cobh 
examines the 
homemade wagons 
used in the process • 
Slatted bottom 
permits air to 
circulate freely . 
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RESEARCH FOR FARMERS 


P will have staffs of specialists which the 
I regional directors will have authority 
to group and use in the manner which 
seems to them to provide the best 
chances of success. Most of the re¬ 
search will be of an applied nature— 
the direct application of known scien¬ 
tific knowledge to the solution of a 
problem—but in many cases research 
of a fundamental or basic character 
will be necessary and this will be done 
if staff and facilities are available. 

A good research organization should 
' also have staff engaged on problems 
that are national rather than regional 
in character and the solution of which 
requires fundamental or basic re¬ 
search. Without such provision the 
real sources of information on which 
applied research depends will eventu¬ 
ally be exhausted and from then on 
s progress will decline. For this purpose 
research institutes have been estab¬ 
lished in the Research Branch. Most 
of these will be at headquarters but 
1 at present there is one at London, 
Ont., for work on pesticides, another 
m . at Belleville, Ont., for biological con- 
’ trol problems with insects, and a third 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., concerned 
with diseases that attack insects. 

A very important fact with respect 
I to the new organization that is prob¬ 
ably being overlooked is that research 
, officers will, in practically all cases, 
continue with the work on which they 
are now engaged, the only difference 


anticipated at first being that their 
relations with others with whom they 
must work will be simplified and more 
logical. Any changes that come about 
in the future in the work of individual 
research officers will be the result of 
the normal operation of the Research 
Branch, as a whole, in its efforts to 
attain the right degree of emphasis 
on problems and the right balance 
between applied and basic research. 
Such changes would occur in any 
event, but in the old organization it 
was difficult to guarantee that the 
changes taking place in the two serv¬ 
ices were of corresponding import and 
directed toward common goals. 

T HE whole picture may be a little 
clearer if we attempt to follow the 
working of the new organization in 
handling a new farm problem. Let us 
suppose that a new virus disease 
threatens the production of a partic¬ 
ular fruit crop in Ontario. Plant pathol¬ 
ogists engaged in disease survey work 
will probably have had indications of 
the occurrence of the disease before 
it becomes a hazard to commercial 
production. The first report of the dis¬ 
ease, however, might come from an 
individual farmer, from a provincial 
government agricultural representa¬ 
tive, or from some other source. Any 
increase in the disease will be con¬ 
sidered by the Research Branch as 
reason for a preliminary study of its 


ala 


NEW 


UQUI-SAN 

the Modern Seed Disinfectant 
from 

GREEN CROSS 


Every Dollar invested in Liqui-San NOW gives you up to $20.00 at Harvest time! 
Controls most seed-borne and soil-borne diseases of wheat, oafs, barley, rye and flax! 

Check these advantages of Liqui-San 

• Lowest mercury content (only 1.25%) • Spreads better—uniform coverage 

• SESSS*a •»*» m 

• Controlled odor—less objectionable 

to work with • Colors treated seed red 


;. um *» +" y.. .11 these „ dv „ a ~ 

Adjustable Applicator 9 ® S 

for use with a grain auger Jjb | 

TLt7u7> tolo^o nevv Liqui - San • A 

Lreen Cross Products alsn HP*.# 

jig metl—* 

I ! • See your local GREEN CROSS DEALER 

PRODUCTS 

T ^ Division of the Sherwin-Williams Co. of Canada Limited 
L__y 100 Princess Street, Winnipeg, Man. 

• Registered Trade Mark 



“I wish we’d found Hygromix 
worm control 40 years ago!” 


INTERVIEWS 


ALBERT ROLLER, PARKER, S. D. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 

Over the years, Mr. Roller has tried just about 
everything to solve the problem of swine worms. In 
October, 1957, he tested Hygromix feed on 100 pigs. 
They were fed Hygromix from about 4 weeks of age 
until they reached 90 pounds. At about 80 pounds, 
he test-wormed them with a “one shot” wormer. 
The results? In Mr. Roller’s own words, “This 
Hygromix was doing a real job . . . it’s the best 
wormer we’ve ever had on the market so far. It stops 
the worm problem from getting started. Old-type 
wormers were either too hard on the pigs or didn’t 
get the job done satisfactorily.” 

With those words, Mr. Roller shows that he under¬ 
stands what Hygromix is all about. Two of the most 
damaging kinds of worms never get a chance to 
mature and lay eggs. Day after day, Hygromix kills 
new, young worms as they enter the intestines. You 
need no longer sit and wait for the right time to 
purge worms, and worry about the damage they’re 
doing in the meantime. Just keep Hygromix-fortified 
feed before your pigs, starting soon after farrowing. 
By the time they reach 100-125 lbs. you will have 
protected them against worms clear through the 
critical period when worms do the most damage. 


Albert Koller raises about 250 purebred Poland China a year. His economi¬ 
cal straw-wire shade helps him get good weight gains during hot months. 

>osol® I HYGROMIX*| 


Makers of Stllbosol® M IrCCJ JVL1-X- 

(diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) - {s ..nation product*, L ISP- 

ELI LILLY AND COMPANY (CANADA) _ jS&tk _ 

LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 

(Canadian distributor: Charles Albert Smith, Ltd., 356 Eastern Avenue, Toronto 8, Ontario 


“Old-type wormers were either too hard on 
the pigs or didn’t get the job done/’ says 
veteran Poland China breeder. 
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TIIS IS MODERN FARMING 


save manpower ... 
save work hours 
with 

WISCONSIN- 

POWERED 

Self-Propelled 

Equipment 

You score all the way with these self-pro¬ 
pelled machines! You keep ahead of the 
weather... handle greater acreages with less 
manpower, less fatigue... enjoy quick, easy 
maneuverability, finger-tip control. The oper¬ 
ator sits on top of the work... sees what he’s 
doing all the time. One man and one machine 
do the work of two. Your tractors are free 
for other essential power jobs. 

But the heart of any self-propelled machine 
is the power unit. That’s why leading farm- 
equipment builders specify Wisconsin Heavy- 
Duty Air-Cooled Engines... for dependable, 
all-weather, load-lugging power and low-cost 
maintenance... less downtime, more work 
hours. 


Self-propelled 3-wire or twine 
baler, made by J. A. Freeman & 
Son, Portland. Ore. Two Model 
VH4 30 hp. Wisconsin engines 
are used to provide variable 
ground speed and selective speed 
for the baler . . . with ample ad¬ 
ditional power to pull wagons or 
sleds and give good traction on 
hilly ground. 



Massey-Ferguson No. 20 self- 
propelled Wisconsin-powered 
swather, made by Massey-Fer¬ 
guson, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
This highly maneuverable ma¬ 
chine travels 2 to 5 miles per 
hour, pivots on radius no great¬ 
er than its width and operates at 
2- to 30-inch cutting heights. 



Cockshutt model SP-419 self- 
propelled, Wisconsin-powered 
swather, made by Cockshutt 
Farm Equipment Limited, Brant¬ 
ford, Ontario—designed for easy 
handling, full-view operation, 
big-acreage capacity. 




Wheti you buy self-propelled, equipment ... look at the 
engine. Make sure it’s a “WISCONSIN” and you’ll 
be sure of “Most hp. Hours” of on-the-job service. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 

World’s Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 

Sales and Service In Canada Supplied By These Distributors and Their Service Stations 
CONSOLIDATED ENGS, 


MUMFORD, MEDLAND, LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Regina, Saskatoon 
Distributor for Western Ontario and Prairie Provinces 


& MACHY. CO. LTD. 

New Toronto, Ont.—Montreal, Que.—Moncton, N.B. 

Distributor for Ontario (less Western Lakehead area), 

Quebec and New Brunswick 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CO., LTD., NEWFOUNDLAND TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

Halifax, N. S. St. John’s, Newfoundland 

Distributor for Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island Distributor for Newfoundland 

Distributor for British Columbia PACIFIC ENGINES & EQUIPMENT, LTD., 52 E. Cordova St., Vancouver 4, B. C. 




These Heavy Duty Hydraulic Truck Hoists will do a better job 
for the farmer than any hoist costing twice as much. Fits all 1, 
IV 2 , 2, 21 / 2 , 3 and 4-ton trucks, with boxes 9' to 16; long. Easy to 


instal. Heavy duty pump, tank and valve combination. Heavy 
duty cylinders and lever actions. 

Model P80— 8-10 ton—60" to 84" cab to axle, as illustrated 

—for P.T.O.$227.00 

Model E80 —as above—with Electric Pump. 239.00 

Model P90 —8-10 ton—60" to 84" cab to axle, as illustrated 

—for P.T.O. 239.00 

Order Now! Model E90 —as above—with Electric Pump 252.00 

Model PI00— 12-15 ton—60" to 102" cab to axle, as illustrated 

—for P.T.O. 319.00 

Model PI20— as above—with channel iron upper sills. 339.00 

One year guaran- With Farm Certificate F.O.B. Winnipeg 


tee. 60-day money 994 w ,, st 

ba not g Sd eif UNIVERSAL DISTRIBUTORS LTD. Man. 


MODEL P 90 


MODEL P 120 


subsequent spread and resulting dam¬ 
age. 

The groups in the Research Branch 
that will be concerned immediately 
with the problem will be the nearest 
research station and the board of ad¬ 
visers I have referred to as the Pro¬ 
gram Directorate. The most likely 
event is that the regional research 
station will submit to headquarters a 
project dealing with the study of the 
disease. Bear in mind that a project is 
nothing but a suggested piece of 
work. The Program Directorate will 
have in its membership specialists in 
plant diseases, insects injurious to 
crops, soils, crop sequence, engineer¬ 
ing, chemistry, etc. Each will see this 
new disease with particular reference 
to his own field. For example, if an 
entomologist were not present it 
might not occur to other members of 
the Program Directorate that the dis¬ 
ease might be spread by an insect 
and, therefore, that controlling the 
insect might provide the most practi¬ 
cal solution to the problem. After all 
the facts have been obtained and 
studied, the Program Directorate will 
recommend a course of action. 

A project on control might be set 
up at the nearest regional research 
station and if facilities are available, 
at this station it might take over the 
whole program. However, the assist¬ 
ance of other institutions might be 
required. For example, the physiology 
of the disease might be studied in the 
Plant Research Institute, or pesticide 
problems might be referred to the 
Pesticides Research Institute, etc. In 
any event, the various phases of the 
problem will be considered from the 
beginning and the proper emphasis 
given to ensure the quickest possible 
solution. 

With the above problem in mind, 
I am sure that anyone can visualize 
how any other problem would be 
tackled by the total resources of the 
Research Branch. It is not to be in¬ 
ferred that some similar type of action 
would not have been taken by the 
combined efforts of the two services 
as they were previously organized, 
but in doing so there would be no 
end of frustrations and difficulties 
created by divisional autonomy, ad¬ 
ministrative barriers, lack of facility 
in moving personnel and equipment, 
and other hindrances that are too 
numerous to mention. 

F INALLY, I wish to emphasize that 
the contacts of the Research 
Branch with farmers, farm organiza¬ 
tions, industry, provincial govern¬ 


ments, etc., have not been neglected. 
These contacts were maintained for¬ 
merly through superintendents of ex¬ 
perimental farms, officers in charge of 
laboratories, and through the chiefs 
of divisions. The first two groups will 
have exactly the same contacts as in 
the previous organization. The chiefs 
of divisions have disappeared but 
their places have been taken by mem¬ 
bers of the staff of the Program Direc¬ 
torate. In fact, this is where most of 
the former divisional chiefs are now 
located. In the future, they will not 
have the detail of a research program 
to direct as one of their primary func¬ 
tions, and it is to be expected that 
this will give them more opportunity 
for contacts of the type mentioned 
than they had in the previous organi¬ 
zation. 

One question that has been asked 
is the extent to which advice from 
others was sought in setting up the 
new organization. The late Dr. K. W. 
Neatby, who had been selected to 
head up the Research Branch, had 
been studying research organizations 
throughout the world during the 12 
years in which he acted as director of 
Science Service. During the past 3 
years he had made an intensive study 
of this problem and had consulted 
with research directors on every pos¬ 
sible occasion. In the summer of 1957 
Sir William Slater, Secretary of the 
Agricultural Research Council in the 
United Kingdom, made a tour of ex¬ 
perimental farms and laboratories in 
Canada. On the conclusion of this 
tour. Sir William reported on the or¬ 
ganization and commented on how it 
could be improved. His report con¬ 
tains references to many features that 
can be found in the new organization. 

It should be emphasized that the 
opinion of Sir William Slater was 
given serious consideration in working 
out the details of the Research Branch 
for the obvious reason of his having a 
long and distinguished career in 
directing a research organization and 
in getting important research done. 
The same applies to other agricul¬ 
turists that were consulted. We were 
not particularly interested at this 
stage in deciding on what work should 
be done or what problems should be 
emphasized. The job was to decide on 
the right kind of machinery for doing 
research. After this is accomplished, 
facilities will be available for consul¬ 
tation on a broad scale with agricul¬ 
turists across the country with refer¬ 
ence to the particular programs that 
will be most beneficial to the agricul¬ 
tural industry. V 



U r get a lot of visitors from the city that ask qursions. 





















ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Please send me free copy of your folder: 

□ “Facts about ALCAN Aluminum 
for Roofing and Siding” 

□ “How to apply ALCAN Aluminum 
Roofing and Siding Sheet” 


Address. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 

An Aluminium Limited Company 


BEEF BARN The remarkable reflectivity of 
aluminum levels out temperature extremes, for 
healthier stock that feed better, put on more 
weight to get better prices, greater profits. 


COMFORTABLE HOME A handsome roof of 
ALCAN Aluminum provides more comfortable 
living inside, because of its heat-reflecting qualities. 
It provides permanent protection without any 


LOOK FOR THE 
ALCAN MARK . .. 

Be sure the Aluminum Roofing 
and Siding you invest in has 
this “ALCAN” mark along one 
edge of the sheet—your 
assurance of long-lasting quality. 

All leading roofing 
manufacturers use Alcan sheet 
and is available from their 
dealers in standard and heavy 
gauge sizes across Canada. 

Attractive stucco embossed 
finish costs no more. 

WRITE FOR THESE 
me FOLDERS TODAY 


POULTRY HOUSE for healthier birds that lay 
more eggs, reflective ALCAN Aluminum keeps 
house more comfortable, gives lasting protection, 
does not harbour vermin. 


MACHINERY SHED Protected by enduring 
ALCAN Aluminum, sheds like this give continu¬ 
ing service to guard valuable machinery against 
the weather indefinitely. 


March 1959 


look how 
Canadian farmers 
are using 

aluminum 

ROOFING AND SIDING! 

... HERE'S WHY 


• MORE PRODUCTION Aluminum’s remark¬ 
able heat reflectivity throws off summer 
heat, keeps buildings up to 15% cooler. 
Cooler farm buildings keep stock healthier, 
feeding better, producing more, boosting 
profits. And buildings that are cooler are 
so much more comfortable for you and 
your men to work in. 

• PROTECTION for more than a lifetime. 
Won’t rot or rust away or catch fire. 

• NO RED RUST—even at nail holes, cut 
edges, or scratches. 

• NO REPAIRS—no painting, no mainte¬ 
nance. First cost is last cost. 

• LIGHT, easy to handle and apply. 


HOG HOUSE With house kept cooler, more 
comfortable, hogs are healthier, reach marketable 
size in shorter time; less feed is required, more 
profits made. 


TOBACCO KILN Aluminum provides the even 
temperature so necessary for uniform quality 
and color; less waste, more profits. Gives enduring 
and attractive outside appearance. 


i§i 




I ■ : fl if 
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MINK FARM Aluminum provides consistent 
heat reflectivity, maintains an even temperature, 
and thus improves fur quality. 


ALCAN 
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CAN WE TAME THE 


cessive cultivation in hot weather 
often reduces the percentage moisture 
below the level for germination. 

Learning how the dormancy of wild 
oat seeds works and how to break it 
is a very tough proposition, but it is 
not the only one. As has been men¬ 
tioned already, small sections of 
rooted seedlings may become re¬ 
established and develop into normal 
plants. Tests showed that in a culti¬ 
vated field, even under unfavorable 
conditions of moisture and tempera¬ 
ture, plants injured by farm imple- 


WILD OAT? 


ments and covered with soil, or which 
had nearly all their roots destroyed, 
could re-establish themselves and 
grow again. Since only 0.5 per cent of 
the original plants on an unWatered 
area recovered after plowing down, 
while 25 per cent ^survived on a 
watered plot, it seems that the num¬ 
ber of re-established plants is related 
to soil moisture conditions. It is logical 
to presume that regrowth in the field 
occurs m-o s t frequently following 
spring cultivation, when growing con¬ 
ditions are most favorable, and when 


wild oat seedlings are left partly 
covered, or otherwise favorably situ¬ 
ated for re-rooting. 

Cultural Control 

HILE there is no complete agree¬ 
ment on a sure method of wild 
oat control, there has been some suc¬ 
cess with the following methods: (1) 
delayed seeding; (2) fall seeded 
crops; (3) rotations that include grass 
and legumes; (4) seeding down to 
grass for varying periods; (5) inter¬ 
tilled crops; (6) green feed crops. 

Delayed seeding, using an early 
maturing barley, is the best method 
of controlling wild oats. The percent¬ 
age of control is further enhanced by 
supplementary methods such as fall 


tillage, light early-spring cultivation, 
post-seeding cultivation, and fertiliza¬ 
tion. Fall tillage needs to be 2 to 3 
weeks after harvesting. Light early- 
spring cultivation helps to promote 
earlier germination. Post-seeding cul¬ 
tivation, preferably with a rod weeder 
and under conditions suited to this 
implement, gives the crop a chance 
to get ahead of the wild oats. Fer¬ 
tilizers are not advantageous by them¬ 
selves, but in an overall program will 
give the crop an advantage over 
weeds. 

Taken together, the above treat¬ 
ments are our best control measure, 
but the climate in any one year can 
determine the success or failure of the 
program. For example, fall tillage 
usually gives poor results in cool, 
moist weather, and cool, moist con¬ 



ditions throughout the growing season 



DOMINION FOUNDRIES AND STEEL, LIMITED, HAMILTON, CANADA 


can make delayed seeding unsatisfac¬ 
tory. 

Fall seeded crops have been helpful i 
where it is possible to use them. Only ^ 
a limited area in Western Canada is ' 
a good fall crop risk. 

Rotations that include grass and 
legume mixtures have given adequate t 
control under some conditions. How- , 
ever, for the most part, these rota¬ 
tions have not been an outstanding 
success unless carried on for a great 
many years. 

Seeding down to grass for varying 
periods, on heavily infested areas, has 
given good control only in a few 
cases. Sod tends usually to preserve 
wild oat seeds up to 10 years. 

Intertilled crops are not practical 
on the Prairies, even though thorough 
cultivation of such crops gives excel¬ 
lent results over wild oat seeds. 

Green feed crops, cut before wild 
oats come into head, provide a method 
that is quite practical and efficient, 
except that its application is limited. 


LET IT BLOW- 
MY STEEL BARN 

^ CAN TAKE IT! 


Protection you can depend on is one good reason 
why successful farmers everywhere build with Gal¬ 
vanized Steel. When the wind rips across the barn¬ 
yard, it’s -a comfort to know that nail heads can’t 
tear through the tough steel sheeting . . . and that 


crops, stock and implements are safe from any kind 
of weather. Nothing builds stronger barns than steel 
. . . and nothing is as dependable for years of trouble- 
free, efficient service. 


Chemical Control 


HERE’S WHY NEW PREMIER GALVANIZED STEEL BELONGS ON YOUR FARM 


The inevitable question is: why 
don’t we have a chemical that can 
control wild oats, as with other weeds? 
The three Prairie universities and 
practically all the experimental farms 
in the region, co-operating with 


Easily cut, shaped and soldered without 
special equipment. Ideal for a hundred and 
one jobs on the farm, from culverts to feeding 
troughs. 


Steel Is strong. Resists the hard knocks of 
long service. The tough zinc coating resists 
scaling and cracking — rust can't get a 
start. 


It costs less to build with steel, because 
strong and rigid steel requires less framing! 
You can save time and drastically reduce lum¬ 
ber costs too. 


STEEL IS THE SIGN OF EFFICIENT FARMING 

For lifetime service insist on New Premier Galvanized 
Steel. The rust resisting zinc barrier is bonded tight to 
■the steel by a special process — your building will look 
new for years to come. Ask your lumber dealer or your 
farm equipment dealer for all the facts on the place of 
New Premier in modern farming. 
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Globelite 

^ EV-R-FUL 

t ^CTO^ATTJRIE3 


Globelite 


BATTERIES LIMITED 

WINNIPEG REGINA SASKATOON CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


chemical companies, have been work¬ 
ing toward this. These are the three 
main avenues of approach. 

Pre-emergence treatments require a 
chemical that is selective enough to 
kill wild oats as they emerge, without 
harming the crop. Such chemicals 
have been found, but they are not 
selective for our common cereals. 

Chemical sprays used on wild oats 
in the standing crop, without serious 
damage to the crop, but able to de¬ 
vitalize or impair developing wild oat 
seeds, are another approach. Maleic 
hydrazide sprayed at the correct stage 
of growth had no effect on the crop. 
Sprayed on wild oats at the early 
milk stage, the wild oat seeds either 
did not form or would not germinate. 
Unfortunate!'', under natural condi¬ 
tions, when the crop was in a stage 
where no harm could be done, the 
largest percentage of wild oats were 
in a similar stage and went unharmed. 
The critical timing needed for success 
just never materialized under natural 
field conditions. 

Pre-seeding treatments include by 
far the largest number of chemicals. 
Three possible methods of attack are: 
(1) to destroy germinating seedlings 
of wild oats without persisting in the 
soil long enough to damage germinat¬ 
ing seedlings of a crop "ceded later, 
or selective enough to destroy wild 
oat seedlings without harm to crop 
seedlings; (2) to destroy the ability 
of wild oat seeds to germinate in the 
soil and not persist long enough to 
harm the crop seeded later; (3) to 
find a chemical to break the dormancy 
of wild oats, thus allowing them all 
to grow, when they can be destroyed 
by cultivation. 

The work continues. Promising 
chemicals must prove themselves ulti¬ 
mately in the field, but this is both 
costly and time consuming. In future 
programs we intend to supplement 
field tests with relatively inexpensive 
laboratory tests, and hope to find a 
faster and more efficient screening 
process in this way. 

Adequate control of wild oats is 
still lacking. Certainly, no one has 
come up with a method that can give 
consistently good results. However, 
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Ask a good hunter how to spell “accu¬ 
racy." He’ll tell you; S-A-V-A-G-E. 
But if you’d like to draw a bead on how 
little it costs to enjoy Savage accuracy 
in a high-power rifle, just have your 
sporting arms dealer show you the 340. 
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Pneumonia 

And Shipping Fever 

P NEUMONIA in calves and ship¬ 
ping fever in cattle are probably 
related. In research at the Ontario 
Veterinary College, it was observed 
that many of the animals most seri¬ 
ously affected by shipping fever had 
a chronic type of pneumonia prior to 
shipment. 

So far, reports indicate that the dis¬ 
ease, known as enzootic pneumonia, 
may affect 25 per cent of Ontario’s 
calves. It doesn’t cause heavy losses, 
but it may reduce growth rates and 
lower resistance to the point where 
calves are susceptible to other more 
serious diseases. It is similar in char¬ 
acter to virus pneumonia in swine, 
which is widespread. 

While research is continuing into 
the disease, you’ll find that clean, dry 
and well-ventilated calf pens will do 
much to bring affected calves back to 
health. V 
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RANGER OF SUN DANCE 


A serial in jour parts 


J ODER, an experienced hand in the ways of the 
wild, becomes the forest ranger of Sun Dance 
Hills, and is soon involved in the affairs of a herd 
of elk, and of their particular enemy, a stock-killing 
grizzly named Crazyfoot. This old bear is quickly 
on the scene when a cow elk gives birth to a bull 
calf known as Hammerhom. After a cunning am¬ 
bush, Crazyfoot kills the mother, and but for the 
timely arrival of Joder, would have made Hammer- 
horn his next victim. 


by JOHN PATRICK GILLESE 


\ 


Part II 


The gruff old ranger takes the orphaned Ham- 
merhorn to his c a b i n, and then heads for the 
Currie ranch, where he hopes to borrow a baby 
bottle for feeding the calf. There he renews his ac¬ 
quaintance with Ken Currie, a boy with an endless 
curiosity about the life of a ranger and a determin¬ 
ation to earn a $200 reward for killing Crazyfoot. 
Joder arranges for Ken to bring fresh milk each day 
until the calf can do without it. Then he heads 
for home on his old mare, with the baby bottle for 
Hammerhom. 


T HE baby elk lay in the corner of the kitchen 
where Joder had left it. Its eyes were closed, 
but it was not sleeping. It still shivered con¬ 
stantly, sick for the mother who would never come. 


Day after day, 
Joder watched 
patiently, the rifle 
across his chest, but 
the grizzly didn’t 
come. 


The baby elk 
would stand 
watching Joder 
disappear up 
the hills. 


Joder heated the milk, put the bottle on the edge 
of the kitchen table, drew up a chair and lifted 
the elk over his knees. Its little oaken hooves 
touched the floor. 

The ranger pulled back the calf’s head with one 
hand and tried to put the nipple in its mouth 
with the other. It rolled its terrified eyes. 

“Just taste it,” Joder begged. “This stuff’ll put 
horns on your head.” 


The baby bull reared violently. Its head rammed 
Joder’s face, making him yelp with pain. 

“Cut it out!” Joder yelled. “Your head’s as hard 
as a doggone sledge-hammer . . .” He broke off, 
the words suggesting what his baby’s name would 
be. 

His attempts to feed Hammerhom, though, grew 
progressively worse. At last, sticky with spilled 
milk, Joder put the bull back in the corner. 

“When you’re hungry enough,” he muttered ag- 
grievedly, “you’re bound to eat.” But his misgiv¬ 
ings were strong now. 

Through the night, he tossed on his bunk, turn¬ 
ing over ways of making the milk more tempting. 
In the morning, he tried sweetening it. But the 
calf was obstinate. By noon, the wilderness baby 
was noticeably weaker. In desperation, Joder 
poured the milk in the wash-basin and left it by 
the calf’s head. Maybe if he cleared out for long 
enough, the calf would get over his fear, and feed. 

He got two bear traps from the shed—No. 6’s, 
with sixteen-inch steel jaws, each forty pounds in 
weight. He pried down the powerful springs with 
a crowbar, to set them. It required two trips to 
take them up to the hills. 

Crazyfoot had not returned to his spoils. Joder 
scooped holes for the traps, covered them with 
sand and grass, then took a last look at the little 
black-faced cow. 

“I’ll try to raise him right, girl. But I sure wish I 
knew how you got him to eat.” 

K EN CURRIE, with a fresh supply of milk, was 
sitting before the cabin when he got back. 
“Hunting Crazyfoot, Mr. Joder?” 

“You don’t hunt grizzlies.” With a lot of worry 
and without his dinner, Joder was short. “Once in 
awhile, you bump into one. You might find ’em 
near dumps in the spring—before they go off to 
graze. You might be lucky around an old carcass. 
They’re the smartest animals in the hills, long 
before they reach Crazyfoot’s. age. For him, I’m 
trying traps.” 

“I’d like to go up and see those elk he killed—” 
“Keep away from there!” The hair rose on 
Joder’s head. “You step on one of those bear traps 
and you can leave your leg behind as bait.” 

He went indoors. 

The milk, yellow with a skin of top-cream, was 
untouched. Hammerhom lay on his side—a bad 
sign. The little elk’s life was ebbing fast. 

Joder tried without hope to force milk through 
the stubborn lips. The baby bull resisted weakly. 

“Mr. Joder”—Ken Currie wasn’t sure his advice 
was welcome—“a range calf often won’t suck an¬ 
other cow—because she doesn’t smell right. You 
don’t smell enough like his mother.” 

Joder threw him a dubious look. “That’s a big 
help.” 


Illustrated by CLARENCE TILLENIUS 
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But at supper time, the idea hit 
him. He could ride back to the thicket, 
cut strips of hide from the little cow’s 
flank. Mayjte—just maybe—everything 
^ would .smell right then! 

k rriHE following afternoon, when Ken 
A Currie stepped apprehensively up 
' to the cabin door, he saw Hammerhorn 
► wedged between Joder’s knees. The 
little elk was standing on his own feet. 
{ His stub tail was flicking. And he was 
^ feeding — bunting and feeding with 
/ upturned head—from a baby bottle 
wrapped in rough elkhide. 

“Gee, Mr. Joder! I’m glad!” 

The face Joder turned was as un- 
’ social as ever. 

^ “Don’t think it doesn’t take care on 
la mother elk’s part, too. Takes a lot 
of luck for any little elk calf to grow 
up to be a herd bull. And sometimes,” 

: Joder said, “a man destroys it all, 
I* without a thought.” 

L “We have our troubles, too, Mr. 
^ Joder!” Currie stiffness was in Ken’s 
? voice. “I guess you don't know it, but 
it takes a lot of work to put up hay—” 

“I wasn’t riding you about the bull,” 
Joder granted. “That squares that 
shooting, kid.” He indicated the bottle 
and the feeding Hammerhorn. “And 
some day, I got a notion, you’ll be 
proud of this . . .” 

I A week later, Joder visited the bear 
sets. Nothing was disturbed. The 
Currie kid, as usual, volunteered the 
answers. 

“Crazyfoot was shot once — in the 
neck. He nearly got the hunter that 
did it, too. Before that, about 30 years 
ago, the first ranger tried trapping 
him. All he got was a few toes. My 
dad says that’s why they call him 
Crazyfoot.” 

Joder knew then no one would ever 
set a trap that would take the grizzly. 
' He picked up his sets and, for another 
week, sat patiently in the bluff, the 
saddle gun across his chest. No Crazy¬ 
foot came to feed. Not for months 
would he return to where he had 
raised the danger-wrath of man. 

1 TN those two weeks, the change in 
j A Hammerhorn was almost phenom¬ 
enal. 

He learned to like eggnogs in his 
milk—the eggs likewise bought from 
the Currie ranch. The taste acquired, 
he started nosing around the cabin, 
* eating the eggs raw. Joder put them 
on a high shelf. The elk watched how 
he stood on a chair to reach them; 
then put his forefeet on the table, 
trying to do the same. 

Borrowing the ranchers’ technique, 
Joder promoted the calf to pail-feed¬ 
ing, using one finger, dipped in the 
bucket, as a substitute for the nipple. 
In short order, Hammerhorn insisted 
on licking Joder’s hands, arms, and 
finally his face. 

Ken Currie watched the perform¬ 
ance in amazement. 

“He thinks you’re an elk—I guess, 
Mr. Joder!” 

“Naw!” Joder tried to conceal his 
pride at the compliment. “He just 
likes the smell of me now.” 

He had a time getting Hammerhorn 
out into the sunshine; the elk didn’t 
want to leave the cabin. Then, true 
to form, he became a pest, tripping 
on Joder’s heels everywhere he went. 
Even at that age his speed was aston¬ 
ishing. 


His appetite grew in ratio. Soon, 
Joder was feeding him armfuls of pea- 
vine and vetches, cut with the hand- 
scythe. When he sharpened the scythe 
on the old grindstone by the shed, 
Hammerhorn stood devotedly behind, 
licking Joder’s neck in rhythm to the 
singing of the stone. 

“You lick more’n a dog,” Joder 
growled. “You’re the lickingest thing 
I ever laid eyes on!” 

For all that, elk-instinct remained 
strong. Hammerhorn understood by 
Joder’s voice when he was not to fol¬ 
low. He would stand watching the 
man disappear up the hills, and when 
Joder returned he was still in the 
same spot. Obedience was strong, too; 
not till the man came up and spoke to 
him would he move. 

Joder tried whistling to him when 
he returned to the cabin. After a time 
or two of indecision, Hammerhorn ac¬ 
cepted the sharp “come-boy” call. A 
hundred yards from the cabin, Joder 
could whistle; and Hammerhorn 
would bound to him, licking his face 
and hands, even if the separation had 
only been for a couple of hours. 

They made a game of it finally, for 
the calf was full of fun. Hammerhorn 
would wait obediently till the man 
had hidden himself almost out of 
hearing range. Joder would whistle; 
and minutes later, the elk would come 
bounding to his side. 

Joder tried impossible hiding places 
—behind deadfalls . . . even ten feet 
up a tree . . . but he could not out¬ 
smart Hammerhorn. Inevitably the 
growing elk—velvet-green sprouts on 
his saucy little head—found him. He 
was better able than the man to take 
the long climbs now; and more and 
more, Joder let him follow about the 
hills. 

The high heat of midsummer made 
the poplars limp the day Joder worked 
back to the thicket where Hammer¬ 
horn was born. Only the bones of the 
two cow elks were left, hidden by 
the bent-over hill grass. 

As Joder gazed, there was a snort 
from behind him. In surprise, the 
ranger saw the hair standing stiff on 
the young bull’s body. He hooked his 
head at the winds and stamped with 
his forefeet. 

The bull identified places with 
memories. There was no taint of bear 
now, but Hammerhom’s babyhood 
terror had grown into a fire of hate. 

A few days later, Joder saw a tim- 
berwolf with her half-grown whelps 
trotting down to the flats. Hammer- 



“Well, now that I’ve got the job . . . 
when do I get a raise?” 
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horn saw them, too, and instinctively 
pressed closer to the man’s side. 

“I suppose your mother would give 
a fear-smell to tell you about ’em,” 
Joder said. “They’re trouble, too. 
They eat elk your size bones and all!” 

He snapped a shot at the big tim- 
berwolf, thinking the bull might 
understand from that. He missed; 
levered; and the old gun jammed. 

“Ejector!” Joder cussed. “Gotta file 
the danged thing again . . .” He pried 
the empty shell out with his knife. 
“See how it is, boy?” 

Only later did he remember that 
Hammerhorn had not panicked at 
the gunshot. He had jumped, like a 
saddle pony hearing a gun go off for 


the first time; then stared wonderingly 
at the man. Joder frowned. 

“That kind of attitude could sign 
your death-warrant, boy. You can’t 
stay with me forever. And when you 
go, these things are worse than 
wolves.” 

Thus it was that they climbed one 
day to the upper ranges beyond Open 
Creek, where a herd of cows and 
young were sunning. The wild elk 
stared at the man and the bull, unable 
to comprehend the strange combina¬ 
tion. Hammerhorn took a few un¬ 
certain steps in their direction, tossed 
his head pertly, then bounded back 
to the man’s side. 
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“They’re your kin,” Joder said. 
“Not me. You belong with them, boy.” 
Strange loneliness seeped into his 
being. “I can’t keep you forever—you 
know that. As it is, you’ve got too 
used to man\ . .” He looked into the 
alert young eyes and spoke sternly. ^ 
“Stay! You hear me now? Stay!” ^ 
Crossing Open Creek, he looked 
back. Hammerhorn and the others ^ 
were meeting in a semi-circle, necks , 
extended warily, as they sniffed and ^ 
snorted in introduction. Hammerhorn { 
had forgotten him already. '< 

“It’s better,” Joder said. “Good-by, 
boy.” 

It seemed a long way home, longer 
than it had ever been. Joder almost * 
wished the talkative Currie kid was J 
around to ask questions. / 

He was nearing the cabin door ■ 
when he heard the familiar snort, the 
tattoo of flying feet. Even as he 
turned, Hammerhorn reared up be¬ 
side him, stub tail flicking madly. j 
“Didn’t I learn you better than j 
that?” Joder was overwhelmed. “Did ( 
I whistle for you to come?” t 

The elk’s tongue, like a piece of 
purple-colored belt, licked his rough 
hands. 

“Cut it out! You tickle!” Joder j 
growled, but for some reason he could 1 
hardly see. “Well, okay, stay awhile | 
longer . . . you’re still a baby, I guess, t 
Till fall, maybe ...” ^ 


I T was hard to believe the colors 
could change so fast. The lower i 
hills still held their late-summer hues, 3 
but the upper ranges were sprayed 
with bright gold the autumn morning ! 
he started up for Pawn’s Peak. 

Hammerhorn, bigger than a mule- 
deer now, lagged behind, alternately 
pulling dwarf shrubs out by the roots 
and shaking away the sod; then, fas¬ 
cinated by the pressure of his itching 
antlers, rubbing against some young 1 
poplar. The bull would groan, then 
back up and hook savagely at the 
sapling. 

“Act like an elk, instead of a dog- 
goned billy-goatf” Joder growled. 

To Hammerhorn, the man’s voice j 
was magic. He forgot his rubbing and 
bounded up, wanting to play and be j 
scratched. Joder found it hard to be¬ 
lieve he had once been a helpless 
little wilderness baby. 

In the past few weeks, he had 
started to wander far, tasting the dif- ^ 
ferent boughs to find the browse he 
wanted. Even so, Joder’s whistle 
never failed to bring him gliding 
through the forest aisles, with a 
soundlessness that was sometimes 



“Like I say, son. The farmer of to¬ 
day must make his decisions scien¬ 
tifically!” 
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downright startling. But it was time 
all that was ended! 

Beyond Open Creek, they found 
the first herds again. Mature bulls 
with six-point crowns had joined the 
cows now, rounding up their harems 
again. They barked and roared bellig¬ 
erently, almost indifferent even to 
man now that the mating time was 
near. 

Excitement was mounting in young 
Hammerhorn, till at last, after one 
bugle-blast, he squealed shrilly and 
bounded toward the herding elk. He 
almost fell on his nose at Joder’s sharp 
whistle. 

“Not yet!” Somehow Joder had to 
grin at the antics of the little cuss. 
“I’m not handing you over to just any¬ 
body. I’m taking you to the wisest 
one in these hills.” 

It was evening when they gained 
the great upper meadow. 

Elk, bedded down during the 
bright blaze of early afternoon, were 
everywhere. Bugling sounded from 
pine clumps and distant hillsides, the 
whistling squeals of young bulls chal¬ 
lenging the bass trumpeting of the 
herd bosses. 

Then suddenly, from an outcropping 
to the east of Pawn’s Peak, a single 
bull stepped up, silhouetted against a 
few flaming poplars and the smoked 
September sky. Joder’s spine tingled 
at the sight of him. 

He was in full winter dress—the 
chestnut brown of his great maned 
neck contrasting with the killed-grass 
gray of his body. Long royal-points 
tipped a rack of antlers fully four feet 
across. 

The bull slowly lifted his neck. 
Against the sudden stillness of the 
hills, Joder heard the majestic chal¬ 
lenge begin: a low, hoarse roar, rising 
in unbroken melody to its great clear 
bugle pitch. 

Hott-t-tott-tot-a — ta-ta! Tat-att-tat- 
ta-ta! 

The wild music died in a throaty 
grunt. Even Hammerhorn was awed. 

“Know him?” Joder touched the 

staring young elk. “That’s the Old 

One. I think he’s your daddy. Least- 

ways, your mother belonged to his 

band. Stick close to him, boy. Learn 

from him. And no hunter will get 
» 

you. 

Joder’s throat was dry. 

“Mind your manners, too — I 
wouldn’t want him thinking I didn’t 
raise you right. This time, little Ham¬ 
merhorn, good-by.” 

(to be continued) 
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T HIS is the time of year when winter snows yield slowly to 
the warming sun. Here and there the bare earth gives promise 
of fertility to come. Trees and shrubs faintly show the first 
small traces of the growth to be. Lengthening days slowly unfold 
their promise of the softening temperatures that herald spring. 

This is Easter time, with its traditional meaning—a time to think 
of casting off the old, of putting on the new. Easter bids us come 
to church to rededicate ourselves to its inner meaning. 

Easter and spring are inseparable. Both offer their message of 
the resurrecting power within all things. The stones of disbelief 
and unkindness can be rolled away, and replaced by faith and 
loving-kindness. Somehow both represent our refusal to give way 


to any thoughts of inadequacy and fear, frustration and bitterness. 
We know, with the poet 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain. 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light-. 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 

But westward look, the land is bright! 

In Easter’s message of renewed life lies the brightness of the 
days ahead. 


by ELYA FLETCHER 
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Hosts of daffodils grace 
Vancouver Island fields 
offering a harvest that 
is both pretty and profitable 


by BARBARA FLETCHER 


T housands o f worshippers 

across Canada will admire the 
bouquets of daffodils decorating 
their churches this Easter Sunday. 
Some will have the lovely golden 
blooms as centerpieces for Easter 
dinner tables; many will be given to 
mothers, wives and sweethearts; 
dozens will find their way into hos¬ 
pitals, rest homes and sanitariums; 
others will be taken reverently to the 
graves of loved ones. A few will be 
bought as a delicious extravagance. 

Whatever corner they brighten, the 
bulk of these flowers will come from 
the fields of Vancouver Island and the 
lower Fraser Valley, shipped the 
length and breadth of Canada by air 
express. 

The narcissus family, which in¬ 
cludes the daffodil, the jonquil and 
the narcissus, with their endless vari¬ 
ations, is a very old one. Although 
daffodils are as familiar to us as dan¬ 
delions, their appearance in early 
spring is always a delight. Their crisp 
golden cups have a frosty, almost 
metallic look and they carry a fresh 
woodsy fragrance which is quite 
heady after a long, dreary winter. 

The southern portion of Vancouver 
Island and the lower Fraser Valley 
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To winter-bound Canadians daffodils 
bring their first breath of spring. 


are the main narcissus growing areas 
of Canada. In these two regions soil 
and climate are ideal for successful 
daffodil culture. 

These regions receive an abundant 
supply of moisture and have the 
moderate temperatures so necessary 
during fall and winter months for 
proper bulb development. 

Driving through the country roads 
of the Saanich peninsula, Gordon 
Head and Ten Mile Point areas of 
Vancouver Island, the sightseer is 
confronted with whole fields of daffo¬ 
dils, carpeting the rolling countryside 
with great patches of gold among the 
bright green of young grain or pas¬ 
ture. One might even think that a 
farmer who grew flowers had an easy 
and carefree time, with his harvest all 
in and sold before the warm weather 
arrives. 

As with all commercial crops, how¬ 
ever, daffodil culture is hard work and 
the Easter trade, while a lucrative 
one, has many hazards. No one can 
change the date on which Easter Sun¬ 
day falls; no one can control the 
weather nor the speed with which the 
flowers grow and bloom. If Easter is 
unusually early and the winter 
weather cold, the bulk of the daffo¬ 
dils may not be ready in time. 

Daffodils grow and flourish in 
many types of soil. Each grower has 
his own preference. Some favor a soil 
with sufficient clay to keep it from 
drying out too soon after the spring 
rains. Others find a light sandy soil, 
used with soil improvement methods 
of production more satisfactory. 
Lighter loams are actually easier to 
work for heavy or stony soils increase 
planting and harvesting costs that 
tend to reduce the efficiency of farm 
machinery. 

While daffodils are adaptable as to 
soil, they produce best results when 
the ground is well and deeply tilled 
and where drainage is good. A ferti¬ 
lizer rich in nitrogen, applied in the 
fall just prior to or immediately fol¬ 
lowing planting of the bulbs, is used 
by many growers. 


Haloed ol Gel) 
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Great patches of golden daffodils grace Vancouver Island’s countryside. 


Crop rotation has proved essential 
for quality of blooms, control of dis¬ 
ease and purity of the strain. Usually 
the crop rotation plan is of 4 or 5 
years’ duration. It frequently includes 
2 years when the daffodil bulbs are 
left down; 1 or more years of straw¬ 
berries, vegetables or some other cash 
crop; and, 1 year of green manure. 

An acre of land will grow from 
87,000 to 100,000 bulbs depending, 
of course, on size and variety, and on 
the method of planting. 

Planting is begun in August and 
sometimes continues into October. 
The fields must be cultivated and 
“rogued” several times during the 
growing season. 

While daffodils are quite hardy 
they are subject to some diseases and 
pests. When diseases such as mosaic, 
gray mold OT-hasal rot strikes, or in¬ 
sect pests like eelworms or narcissus 
fly invade the fields, infected bulbs 
require special treatment and equip¬ 
ment. Two or three times during the 
season, examinations are carried out 
to uncover foreign varieties, diseases 
and pests. If any are discovered, the 
whole plant is removed from the field. 

W HEN the flowers stand almost 
ready to open but with the 
perianth segments still touching at the 
tips, the grower knows the time for 
cutting has arrived. Women harvesters 
and packers move into the fields to 
cut blooms which, in a few short 
hours, will be on sale in Edmonton, 
Prince Albert, Winnipeg, Toronto or 
any one of the dozens of towns and 
villages that dot the country. 

Daffodils are usually cut or broken 
with the fingers as close to the ground 
as possible to provide the long stems 
so much in demand. They are cut in 
the cool of the morning and given a 
12-hour drink before shipping. As 
they are cut, they are placed in 
buckets containing a few inches of 
water and wait in a sheltered spot 
until vans deliver them to the packing 
sheds. While awaiting shipment the 
flowers are held at a temperature of 
36°. Cutting lasts only 10 days to 2 


weeks for a single variety, but 
weather conditions may speed up or 
delay both the start and the duration 
of the harvest. 

The King Alfred variety is far and ^ 
away the most popular for flower cut¬ 
ting and shipping but Golden Spur, 
Emperor, Victoria and Cheerfulness 
are also shipped in large quantities. 

Air cargo service came into being 
in March of 1948, and, since that 
time, the tonnage of field bloom 
moved by this method has steadily 
increased. In 1952 the total reached 
52 tons. 

T HE shipping container is a long 
narrow cardboard box lined with 
green florist’s tissue. Flowers are tied 
with elastic bands into bunches of 1 
dozen. A cushion under the heads 
prevents them from being crushed, 
while a wooden cleat holds the stems 
firm. Cartons contain from 25 to 45 
dozen daffodils depending on indi¬ 
vidual preference and the stage of 
development of the flowers. 

Last spring Easter Sunday fell on ' 
April 6 but Vancouver Island enjoyed 
one of the mildest winters in many 
years, and some warmth resulted in 
some varieties passing their peak 
before Easter. This year Easter is 
even earlier, the winter even harsher. 

In a good year some 800,000 dozen 
flowers with a value of $250,000 are 
shipped by Island daffodil growers. 

Many years ago the beautiful Greek 
youth Narcissus stood admiring his 
reflection in a quiet stream. He stood 
there so long he lost his balance and 
fell into the water. Mythology has it 
that he took root there and so the first 
narcissus came into being. 

Today, huge airliners wing their 
way across the land loaded with 
thousands of narcissus, speeding them 
from the gentle fields on which they 
grew to other parts of the country 
still enduring winter. All over Canada, 
Vancouver Island daffodils will help 
worship at Easter, cheer the sick, say 
thank you and speak of love. V 







ENTRY BLANK —CLIP OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


Don't forget to include with 
each entry the guarantee 
certificate or facsimile from 
a bag of Robin Hood Flour! 
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Robin Hood Flour 

Contest 
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Nassau Beach Lodge, Nassau, Bahamas. 


(example: "It’s better than all the rest.”) 
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10 FIRST PRIZES. (2 PEOPLE FROM EACH PROVINCE!) A 2-week holiday for 

you and a companion of your choice in balmy, sunny Nassau. You go and return 
by TCA’s luxurious First Class Super G Constellation Service ... you stay for 2 full weeks 
at the luxurious Nassau Beach Lodge. Your meals and room accommodation 
are all paid for . . . and, you get $250.00 spending money! You take your 
trip when you please within a year of prize announcements. 
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April 30th, 1959. 

Send in as many entries as you wish, but remember to enclose with each 
entry the guarantee certificate from a bag of Robin Hood Flour, or a 
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winner is unable to make the trip, flight tickets and accommodation 
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Robin Hood Flour Contest 
P.O. BOX 1551, Dept. C-G, Toronto, Ont 


FILL IN THE LAST LINE OF THIS LIMERICK: 
"A home-maker called Mrs. Nest, 
Found Robin Hood Flour was best. 
When her friends asked her why. 
She gave this reply. 
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Canada’s National Housing Act offers financial assistance to the farm family which is giving serious thought to building a new modern home, 


If You Need a Neic House 





* 


Consider an NHA Loan 


by GEORGE HUNT 


W HERE will the money come from? This 
question is quite likely to greet the farm 
wife who asks her husband for a new 
house. She, in turn, can remind him that loans for 
farm house construction are available under the 
National Housing Act if cash or other assets are in 
short supply. The Act is administered by the Cen¬ 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation, a Federal 
Government agency. 

This Act defines a farm as land used for any 
tillage of the soil, including livestock raising, dairy¬ 
ing and fruit growing. The size of the farm is not 
defined. It provides for farm house loans to any 
one whose principal income comes from farming, if 
the farm income is sufficient to justify the loan. 

Generally, mortgage loans made under NHA to 
help finance new house construction for home 
owners are obtained from such approved lenders as 
banks, life insurance companies and trust and loan 
companies. To make sure that the Act’s lending 
facilities are available in all communities, however, 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation is 
also authorized to make loans, where these cannot 
be arranged through the regular lending agencies. 

If financial assistance is not available through an 
approved lender in the community, applications 
may be made directly to the nearest local office of 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
Before applying to CMHC, however, the applicant 
must obtain a letter of refusal from an approved 
lender showing that he has tried to arrange the 
mortgage loan through the usual channels. 

As with all other housing loans made under 
NHA, farm house loans must be secured by a first 
mortgage. There is a limit to the amount of money 
that can be borrowed. It may be $10,000 or two- 
thirds of the appraised value of the farm, which¬ 
ever is less. 

If you decide to borrow for your farm home 
under NHA, there must first be an appraisal made 
by the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora¬ 
tion. It will determine the value of your land, 
exclusive of buildings, and add to that figure the 
appraised increase in value attributed to existing 
buildings and the proposed new house. 

Since the NHA loan must be seemed by a first 
mortgage, the proceeds of the loan may be used in 
part to discharge existing encumbrances on the 
farm. However, the loan is intended primarily to 
assist in meeting the construction costs. It must be 
used largely for this purpose, rather than the con¬ 
solidation of existing obligations. 

Because farm income is usually seasonal, NHA 
farm house loans may be repaid in annual, semi¬ 


annual or quarterly payments of principal and in¬ 
terest instead of the monthly payments required 
for houses financed under NHA in urban areas. The 
term of repayment may be up to 30 years and the 
maximum interest rate is 6 per cent per annum, 
calculated semi-annually and not in advance. 

The repayment of principal and interest per 
$1,000 of loan at 6 per cent interest for a 25-year 
loan is approximately $78.90 annually, $38.87 semi¬ 
annually, $19.29 quarterly and $6.40 monthly. For 
a 30-year loan, the approximate repayments are 
$73.35 annually, $36.13 semi-annually, $17.93 
quarterly and $5.95 monthly. 

In urban areas NHA borrowers are required to 
pay one-twelfth of the annual taxes on the property 
with each monthly instalment on the loan. When 
received, tax bills are forwarded to the lender for 
payment on behalf of the home owner. However, 
the seasonal aspect of farm income is also recog¬ 
nized in respect to payment of taxes and arrange¬ 


ments may be made for the farm owner to submit , 
his receipted tax bills to the lender. 

Normally, the total amount required annually 
for payment of principal, interest and taxes should 
not exceed 27 per cent of the borrower’s net annual j 
income. This is a guide to the farm owner to help ‘ 
him establish the amount of money he can reason- j 
ably afford to borrow. 


T HE basic requirements for assistance under the 
National Housing Act are: Sufficient annual 
income to pay the taxes and regular principal and 
interest instalments on the mortgage loans; and 
ability to provide the difference between the loan > 
and the total cost of construction. 

When progress advance loans are made direct ; 
by CMHC, advances during construction are calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of the materials and work in 
place. However, 25 per cent of each amount is 
withheld until the expiration of the lien period j 
prescribed by provincial laws concerning the 


Farm home loans arranged through I\HA may be used, in part, to pay existing obligations on the farm. 




mechanics’ lien. For this reason, the 
borrower is asked to produce a letter 
from his contractor saying he is aware 
there will be a holdback on each loan 
advance. Alternatively, evidence may 
be offered that cash on hand is suf¬ 
ficient to carry construction until the 
holdback is released, or that arrange¬ 
ments have been made with suppliers 
of materials for delayed payment of 
accounts. 

To protect the investment of the 
lender, NHA loans are insured with 
the insurance fee payable by the bor¬ 
rower. The fee is 2 per cent of the 
amount of loan if advances are made 
during construction; 1% per cent if 
the loan is made on completion of 
construction. This fee is added to the 
mortgage debt. 

There are a number of points the 
farm owner should bear in mind when 
he and his wife are considering ap¬ 
plication for a mortgage loan under 
the National Housing Act. 

First of all, the application should 
be submitted before construction has 
started; it cannot be approved if the 
work has proceeded beyond the bare 
excavation stage. The farm owner 
needs to have working drawings of 
the proposed house, and an estimate 
of the cost of construction. He should 
also be prepared to furnish all neces¬ 
sary information regarding current 
assets and annual income. And it 
must be remembered that where 
existing encumbrances on a farm 
have priority over the NHA mort¬ 
gage, they must be settled from the 
proceeds of the loan or out of other 
assets. At least four advances may be 
made on the loan, but the lender en¬ 
deavors to retain sufficient funds at 
all times to insure reasonable com¬ 
pletion of the house. 

Once the initial proposal is ap¬ 
proved, a formal application, to¬ 
gether with the application fee, is 
then required. The following informa¬ 
tion is required in the application: 

1. Complete details of the site on 
which the building is to be con¬ 
structed, including a survey and 
a legal description of the land, if 
possible. 

2. Plans and specifications for the 
proposed farm home. (A conveni¬ 
ent specification form to be com¬ 
pleted by the applicant and his 
contractor is provided.) 

3. A breakdown of the overall cost 
of construction and proposed 
method of financing. 

When the application is approved 
the farm owner is advised of the 
amount of the loan and the terms of 
repayment. At the same time, the 
approved lender or CMHC advises its 
solicitor to search the title and, if 
satisfactory, to prepare and register 
the mortgage. Construction must be 
started within 90 days of official 
approval. 

Whether the loan is obtained from 
an approved lender or CMHC, certain 
fees and approved charges are met 
by the borrower. There are the ex¬ 
penses of a surveyor’s certificate and 
a solicitor’s services, in addition to 
an application fee of $35. The 
surveyor’s certificate is required to 
show the location of the house on the 
building site. The solicitor, on behalf 
of the lender, prepares and registers 
the mortgage deed, searches the title 


to the land and attends to advances 
on the loan. 

If the house is to be built under 
contract, the farm owner should 
engage his own solicitor to prepare 
the building contract and other agree¬ 
ments with the builder. 

During construction, CMHC build¬ 
ing inspectors carry out periodic in¬ 
spections to ensure that plans and 
specifications and the prescribed 
building standards are being fol¬ 
lowed. When a loan is approved the 
borrower receives seven “Request 
For Inspection” postcards. As com¬ 
pletion of each stage of construction 
listed on the postcards draws near, a 
card is mailed to the local CMHC 
office giving notice of the date on 
which that stage of construction can 
be inspected. These inspections are 
intended to give some measure of 
protection to the borrower. Arrange¬ 
ments with the contractor and en¬ 
forcement of the contract are, how¬ 
ever, the sole responsibility of the 
borrower. 

For the farm wife who has con¬ 
vinced her husband they really need 
a new home, there are a number of 
useful publications, available without 
charge from the nearest office of Cen¬ 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corpora¬ 
tion. These include the book “Small 
House Designs,” a catalog of houses 
designed by Canadian architects for 
which working drawings may be pur¬ 
chased from CMHC at $10 per set, 
and the book “Choosing a House De¬ 
sign” which provides information on 
the many problems of home-owner¬ 
ship. 

She also knows that under NHA, a 
farmer may: 

• Arrange a loan up to $10,000 for 
new farm home construction. 

• Take up to 30 years to repay the 
loan, with interest of 6 per cent per 
annum, calculated semi-annually, 
and not in advance. 

• Repay his loan in annual, semi¬ 
annual, quarterly or monthly instal¬ 
ments of principal and interest. 

• Apply to any of the lending agen¬ 
cies authorized to make NHA 
loans. 



WITH 

DR. CHASE’S 

NERVE FOOD 

“So nice to come home to”-that's what 
my husband tells me since I got rid of 
the nervous tension that threatened 
our happiness.” 

It’s a wonderful thrill to be feeling 
just right— physically and men¬ 
tally—to escape from Nerve’ 
Fatigue—to banish those jumpy, 
irritable, tense feelings—to have 
the sound steady nerves that go 
with good health. Dr. Chase’s Nerve 
Food will help your nerves fast! 


BANISH 

ACHING 

BACK 


due to faulty elimination 
with the faster acting 

DRXHASE’S 

K&L PILLS 


No Douche Protects 
Like Zonitors-Women Find! 

Gynecologist Reports On New, Easy—More Positive Method 
Of Feminine Hygiene—Provides Continuous Protection 


• Apply direct to the Central Mort¬ 
gage and Housing Corporation for 
his loan where it is not available 
from authorized lenders. 

• Receive the loan as building pro¬ 
ceeds or in a lump sum when con¬ 
struction is completed. 

(Mr. Hunt is Chief Information 
Officer for the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation , Ottawa.—Ed.)V 


Provisions of the Saskatchewan 
Farm Security Act preclude the 
making of farm house loans in that 
province. This is an Act “for the 
protection of certain mortgagors, 
purchasers and lessees of farm 
land.” 

This situation does not arise in 
Saskatchewan urban areas since 
loans in these areas are protected 
from provisions of the Farm Se¬ 
curity Act by the Housing Act, 
Chapter 246 of the revised stat¬ 
utes of Saskatchewan, as amended 
by the Statutes of Saskatchewan, 
Chapter 63, Section 12, in 1954. 


New York, N. Y (Special) At 
last, science has developed a 
method of feminine hygiene a 
woman can use with confidence 
because it gives the germicidal 
protection of an antiseptic 
douche; but does it immediately 
and for a prolonged period — as 
no douche can. So quick and easy, 
this new method depends on 
remarkable vaginal suppositories, 
called Zonitors. 

Once inserted, Zonitors dissolve 
gradually, coating tissues with a 
protective film which lasts for hours 
—and are ready to work Instantly. 
Zonitors guard against — destroy 
odors completely, too—helping to 
maintain a high degree of com¬ 
fort, convenience, safety and per¬ 
sonal daintiness not possible with 

For Trial Supply, Send 10c 
CHEMWAY CANADA, ST. 


Baby’s Colds 

While Baby's Own Tablets are not a cold 
remedy, they can be most helpful in clearing 
little constipated bowels of the wastes that 
often cause fretfulness and feverishness dur¬ 
ing this period. Sweet-tasting, little tablets. 
Baby’s Own act gently ... act promptly to 
regulate baby’s bowels, as thousands and 
thousands of mothers can testify. So why let 
constipation add to your baby’s discomfort 
during colds, or, at any time? Effective, too, 
for quick relief of upset tummies, feverish¬ 
ness, restlessness, colic pains, and other min¬ 
or troubles due to need of a corrective at 
teething time. Clinically and time-tested for 
efficacy and safety. Ask your doctor about 
Baby's Own Tablets. Get a package today at 
your druggist. 


ordinary douches. 

Zonitors’ amazing effectiveness 
is due to one of the most potent 
antiseptic principles ever devel¬ 
oped — the discovery of a promi- 
nent surgeon and chemist. 

Doctor's Discovery — Hospital Proved I 

Zonitors were thoroughly tested 
in a large Eastern hospital. The 
supervising gynecologist pro¬ 
nounced them unusually effective, 
yet safe and non-irritating. They 
are now available without pre¬ 
scription in most local drugstores. 

Zonitors are greaseless and 
stainless—cost little for 12 dainty, 
snow white vaginal suppositories, 
individually packed to carry con¬ 
veniently in a purse. 

and name and address to: 

THERESE, P.Q., DEPT. C.G. 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

27th Annual Summer Session 
June 22 to September 12 

Courses in: Music, Painting, Drama, 
Handicrafts, Ballet, Writing, Photog¬ 
raphy, Modern Languages. 

For Calendar, write: Director, Banff 
School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta. 


For Each Member 
of the Family . . . 

The Country Guide's editorial staff 
provides inspiring and practical sug¬ 
gestions to help you succeed as well 
as for better living. 
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THE TWO SECRETS OF 
SUCCESSFUL BAKING 


One: good recipes, followed exactly. Two: good, dependable 
flour. It’s as simple as that. The flour? Five Roses All Purpose 
Flour. Because it’s highest quality, always dependable. The rec¬ 
ipes? A book cherished in Canadian homes for over a genera¬ 
tion — "The Five Roses Guide To Good Cooking’’. Five Roses 
Flour is at your grocer’s in 5, 7, lO, 25,50 and 100 lb. bags. Obtain 
the book by sending 50fi to Five Roses, Box 6089. Montreal. 






FIVE 

ROSES 

FLOUR 



Canada’s 

Most Respected 

Name In Baking 



Vacation 'Time 

Cookie li 


by GWEN LESLIE 


ime 


E ASTER vacation for school-age 
children this year will be a 
chilly, wet, between - season 
time in many parts of Canada. In¬ 
door activity will fill a number of holi¬ 
day hours. 

Hours spent in the kitchen learn¬ 
ing what happens before the bowl can 
be licked can be rewarding for both 
you and the children. Theirs will be 
the pride of achievement and new 
skills; yours the fun of doing things 
with them (although it will take more 
time than to do it yourself), and in 
time you’ll reap the benefit of kitchen 
assistance. For your own sake as well 
as the youngsters’, you’ll find a few 
minutes getting ready of value. Free 
your mind and time from conflicting 
demands, as far as possible. 

The boys in your family, as well as 
the girls, will profit from a degree of 
kitchen competence, a fact being rec¬ 
ognized in school home economics 
programs. The foods boys choose to 
prepare may be different from those 
of the girls, but basic training will be 
the same. Early habits are retained, 
so start your junior chefs off right. 

M AKE the first step a check of the 
cook: hands freshly washed and 
dried; sleeves anchored at out-of- 
bowl level; hair neatly combed and 
controlled; outfit protected by a clean 
apron. 


Sugar Cookies 


1 c. butter 

1 c. sugar 

2 eggs, well 
beaten 

2% c. sifted all¬ 
purpose flour 


1 tsp. baking soda 

2 tsp. cream of 
tartar 

Pinch of salt 
1 tsp. vanilla 


Cream butter, add sugar and cream 
thoroughly. Beat in beaten eggs and 
flavoring. Sift remaining ingredients to¬ 
gether and add gradually to first mixture. 

Taking a small amount of dough* at a 
time, roll thin. Cut with cookie cutter 
and sprinkle with granulated sugar. Bake 
on a lightly greased cookie sheet at 
350°F (moderate oven) about 8 to 10 
minutes. Yield depends on size of cutter 
used. 


Peanut Butter Cookies 


% c. butter or 
shortening 
% c. peanut butter 
% c. sugar 
Vi c. brown sugar 


1 egg, beaten 
1 tsp. baking soda 
1% c. sifted all¬ 
purpose flour 
Pinch of salt 


Cream butter and sugars. Add egg 
and beat well. Blend in peanut butter. 
Sift together flour, baking soda and salt 
and add gradually to first mixture. Mix 
well after each addition. 

Roll dough in small balls, place 2" 
apart on a lightly greased cookie sheet. 
Press balls down with a table fork dipped 
in flour. Bake at 350°F (moderate oven) 
about 10 minutes. 


Glazed Chocolate Cookies 


Next, place the recipe where it’s 
easily read but not in the way. This 
is a good time to read through it 
before assembling the ingredients 
listed. It’s even more important for 
the young cook to be able to work 
straight ahead once started, without 
the stops frustrating to new and ex¬ 
perienced cooks alike. You’ll want to 
help gather the necessary utensils—a 
good time to mention the importance 
of accurate measuring. Now the pan 
can be prepared and the oven tem¬ 
perature set if the oven is to be used. 

As you progress from very simple 
foods to more complicated ones, your 
young cook will learn how tables of 
equivalent measures apply to what’s 
being measured. If your favorite cook¬ 
book doesn’t list facts such as 1 table¬ 
spoon being equal to 3 teaspoons, it 
may help to write these on a perma¬ 
nent list as they are needed. Be sure 
the recipe is detailed and clearly 
worded—the beginner doesn’t have 
your years of experience. By doing 
such things as “blending,” “beating,” 
and “folding” under your watchful 
eye, these terms will soon be familiar. 

Cookies will prove a popular pro¬ 
ject and one that even pre-schoolers 
can participate in by helping to roll 
the dough for cutting, by doing the 
cutting, or by flattening small balls of 
dough, if this is needed. Even if 
you’re alone in the kitchen through 
the Easter vacation there is bound to 
be a run on the cookie supply. 


lVi c. sifted all¬ 
purpose flour 
Vi tsp. baking soda 
Vi tsp. salt 
Vi c. butter or 
shortening 
1 c. sugar 
1 egg, unbeaten 


2 squares bitter 
chocolate, 
melted 

Vi c. sour milk or 
buttermilk 
1 tsp. vanilla 
1 c. chopped nuts 


Sift flour once, then measure. Sift 
again with baking soda and salt and set 
aside. Cream butter and sugar until 
light. Add egg and beat well. Stir in 
melted chocolate. Add sour milk and 
vanilla, then blend in sifted dry ingredi¬ 
ents and nuts. Drop from teaspoon in 
mounds o n ungreased baking sheet. 
Bake at 350°F (moderate oven) for 12 
to 15 minutes. Cool cookies, then spread 
with chocolate glaze. Makes about 3 
dozen cookies. 


Chocolate Glaze: Melt 2 T. butter, 
and 2 squares bitter chocolate in top of 
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double boiler. Combine 3 T. hot milk, 
1 c. sifted icing sugar and a dash of salt. 
Add melted chocolate and butter and 
stir to blend. 


sheet about 2" apart. Bake at 350°F 
(moderate oven) for 10 to 12 minutes. 
Makes about 4 dozen cookies. 


Sugar Topped Ginger Cookies 

1 % c. shortening 
1 c. sugar 

1 egg 

4 T. cooking 
, molasses 

2 c. sifted all¬ 
purpose flour 

1 tsp. salt 

Cream sugar and shortening, add egg 
and blend. Stir in molasses. Sift remain¬ 

ing ingredients together and add to first 
mixture. Roll dough in small balls and 
toss balls in granulated sugar. Space 
balls 2" apart on lightly greased baking 
sheet. Do not press down, cookies will 
flatten out in baking. Bake at 350°F 
(moderate oven) for 10 to 12 minutes. 
Makes about 4 dozen. 


Coconut Crisps 

1 c. butter 1 Vi c. rolled oats 

FVz c. brown sugar 1 c. coconut (fine) 
1 egg, well beaten % tsp. salt 
1 tsp. vanilla Vt tsp. baking soda 

1% c. sifted all- 2 tsp. baking 
purpose flour powder 

Cream butter. Add sugar, then beaten 
egg. Beat well. Sift together flour, salt, 
baking soda and baking powder and 
gradually blend into first mixture. Stir 
in rolled oats and coconut. Mix dough 
well. 

Form dough into small balls the size 
of marbles and place 2" apart on an un¬ 
greased cookie sheet. Flatten balls with 
the tines of a table fork dipped in flour. 

Bake at 350°F (moderate oven) for 10 

to 12 minutes. 

Cocoa Gems 


2 tsp. baking 
powder 
2 tsp. baking 
soda 

1 tsp. cinnamon 
1 tsp. cloves 
1 tsp. ginger 


One-Bowl Chip Cookies 


' lVt c. sifted pastry 
flour or 

1 c. sifted all¬ 
purpose flour 

I Vz tsp. baking soda 
Vz tsp. salt 
}/z c. sugar 
Vi c. brown sugar, 
i firmly packed 


1 egg 

Vz c. shortening 
(room tempera¬ 
ture) 

1 tsp. vanilla 
Vz c. chopped nuts 
1 pkg. semi-sweet 
chocolate chips 


Vz lb. butter 
2 c. sugar 
Vz c. milk 
Vz c. cocoa 


2% to 3 c. quick¬ 
cooking rolled 
oats 

2 c. fine coconut 


Combine butter, sugar, milk and cocoa 
in a large saucepan and bring to a boil. 
Remove from heat and add rolled oats 
and coconut. Drop by teaspoonful on 
a cookie sheet or tray lined with waxed 
paper. Chill in the refrigerator for 1 
hour. Makes about 6 dozen. V 


Sift measured flour, baking soda and 
salt together into mixing bowl. Add 
> granulated sugar and brown sugar, egg, 
^shortening and vanilla. Stir to blend, 
then beat well for 1 minute. Stir in 
’ chopped nuts and chocolate chips. Drop 
| from teaspoon on ungreased cookie 


* * 


* 


Key to Abbreviations 


tsp.—teaspoon 
T.—tablespoon 
c.—cup 
pkg.—package 


oz.—ounce 
lb.—pound 
pt.—pint 
qt.—quart 


Carol’s Cookies 

by MARGARET M. HANSON 


One day Carol said to Mommie, 

“Please, may I learn to cook?" 

And Mommie said, “Of course you may," 
And reached down the cooking book. 

r 

•“What would you like to cook, dear? 

, There’s cakes and all the rest,” 

> But Carol said, “Just cookies, please, 
’Cause I like those the best. 

“Some of those nice big white ones, 
With sugar on top like snow, 
f That look like clowns and stars. 

And elephants and things—you know.” 

So Mommie sat her upon a stool 
And brought a spoon and bowl, 

And all the things to mix inside, 

' With a rolling pin to roll. 

* First, half a cup of shortening 
And one of sugar Carol mixed, 

’ Till they were soft and creamy. 

Just like Mommie always fixed. 

. Then she dropped in an egg 
And beat it hard and steady, 

After which she set aside the bowl 
Till the other things were ready. 

Three cups of flour, a pinch of salt. 
Three teaspoons of leavening she lifted 
Into Mommie’s big round sifter. 

And together these she sifted. 

Half a spoon of flavor she mixed 
With half a cup of milk, just so; 

Then the cup, the sifter and the bowl 
She placed neatly in a row. 

First, some of the milk into the bowl. 
Then some of the flour—such fun! 

First one, then the other she put. 
Mixing all till she was done. 


Now onto Mommie’s breadboard 
She put the dough, and then 
She floured it and rolled it out 
With Mommie’s rolling pin. 

And now, what fun! She cut them out 
To make a star, a clown, a man, 

And sprinkled them with sugar 
And placed them in a pan. 

Mommie popped them in the oven 
To start them off to bake 
And when they were done, Mommie said 
They were better than she could make! 

Little Carol had so much fun, 

For she really loves to cook! 

So now she tries and tries again 
From Mommie’s cooking book! 



[Bomac photo 



Tempting 


'AutfOi'/i Apiez 


BUNS 


Easy to make... 
delicious piping hot! 


whether you serve them fresh from the oven for tea- 
time snacks, or toasted and generously buttered for break¬ 
fast, the whole family will cheer when you serve delicious, 
fragrant Sugar ’n’ Spice Buns. They’re easy to make, too, 
with Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast... so when you 
bake at home, why not surprise your family with this 
sugar ’n’ spice treat ? 


SUGAR ’N’ SPICE BUNS 

Makes 32 buns 


Wash and dry 

% cup seedless raisins 
% cup currants 

Scald 

1 cup milk 

Remove from heat and stir in 

Vz cup shortening 
Vz cup granulated sugar 

Cool to lukewarm. 

In the meantime, measure into a large bowl 
Vz cup lukewarm water 

2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann's Active 
Dry Yeast 

Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 

Sift together 3 times 

2 cups once-sifted all-purpose flour 

1 Vz teaspoons salt 

2 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
Vz teaspoon grated nutmeg 

Va teaspoon ground cloves 
Stir the lukewarm milk mixture and 
1 well-beaten egg 
into the yeast mixture. 

Stir in the sifted dry ingredients and beat until 
smooth and elastic. Stir in the fruits and beat well. 


Work in 

2Vz cups more (about) once-sifted 
all-purpose flour 

Turn out on lightly-floured board and knead 
dough until smooth and elastic. 

Place in a greased bowl and brush lightly with 
melted butter or margarine. 

Cover and set dough in warm place, free from 
draft and let rise until doubled in bulk—about 
1 Vi hours. Punch down dough. Divide dough in 
half. Form each half of dough into a roll 16 
inches long. Cut each roll into 16 pieces. Form 
into balls and place 16 balls in each of two 
greased 8-inch square cake pans. 

Brush liberally with melted butter or margarine. 
Combine 

Vz cup granulated sugar 
1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 

and sprinkle buns with this mixture. Cover and 
let rise until a little more than doubled in bulk— 
about 1 Va hours. Bake in a moderate oven, 
350°, 30 to 35 minutes. 
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This future champion, like your own energetic 
youngsters, needs plenty of the right food. 
Same goes for girls, too! And there’s nothing 
like a breakfast of Robin Hood Oats to give 
your family the food energy they need. Speedy, 
economical Robin Hood Oats are packed 
with protein (one bowl with fruit, milk and 
sugar equals in protein a breakfast of fruit 
juice, bacon, toast and jam). 

Breakfast is important! Start strong every day 
with tasty, nourishing Robin Hood Oats. 


a whole breakfast in a howl! 


Zastel 'foci Parade 


T HE menu is less set by tradition 
at Easter - time than for most 
other festivals. For some people 
Easter is marked with a special yeast 
bread, for others by the decoration of 
eggs with intricate and extravagantly 
colorful designs. 

Ham and lamb are the two meats 
favored for Easter dinner. Since both ' 
are served throughout the year on less 
important occasions, imaginative 
extras are in order. It may be a glaze, 
a tangy sauce or a decorative garnish. 


For the Ham 

Glazes may be sharp or sweet. Herej 
are some suggestions: 

• 1 cup brown sugar, 2 tsp. dry mustard 
3 T. flour and 3 T. vinegar. 

• Red currant or tart apple jelly mixed 
with a little dry mustard or prepared 
horseradish. 

• 1 c. honey or Vi c. orange marmalade. 

• Juice drained from spiced fruit use 
as platter garnish. 

Twenty minutes before baking time is 
up, remove ham from oven, score fat in 
diamond shapes and stud with whole 
cloves. Smooth on the glaze of your 
choice and return ham to oven at in-' 
creased temperature of 425°F for 1! 
minutes or until golden brown. 


For Lamb 

Lamb may be glazed with its popular 
accompaniment, mint jelly. Blend Vi c. 
mint jelly with Vi tsp. dry mustard and 
1 T. vinegar. Spread over meat for last 
half-hour roasting and baste several 
times. * 

A minted fruit sauce may be served, 
separately, To make it, combine 1 c.<; 
crushed pineapple or pureed applesauce! 
with Vi c. lemon juice, 1 T. mint sauce 
and a few drops of green food coloring. 


For Dessert 


Capitalize on the whimsical myth of 
egg-bearing bunnies by serving Easter 
Petites, a special-day dessert that’s sure" 
to please every age group. 
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Easter Petites 

6 egg whites 2 c. sugar 

% tsp. salt Chocolate and 

1 c. grated semi- vanilla ice cream 
sweet chocolate 

Beat egg whites and salt until frothy. 
Add sugar 1 T. at a time, beating until_ 
meringue is very stiff and holds a peak. 
Fold in chocolate, a small amount at a 
time. Cover a cookie sheet with brown 
paper and use a spoon or pastry tube to- 
shape small meringues. Bake at 250°F 
(warm oven) for 1 hour. Remove from 
cookie sheet when cool. 

Prepare ice cream balls ahead of time. 
Scoop chocolate and vanilla ice cream 
with a melon ball scoop or make small 
balls by twirling a small round spoon. 
Keep in refrigerator tray until hard and 
ready to serve. To serve, put several 
scoops of each in meringue shells. Top 
with chocolate sauce if desired. 

Multi-colored Nests: Omit chocolate 
and fold 2 T. multi-colored decorettes 
into the meringue mixture. Use straw¬ 
berry and vanilla ice cream and top with 
sweetened sliced strawberries, if 
desired. V 
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Ct Gan Haff 



The familiar laundry hamper can be 
a step toward danger for youngsters. 


UST how careful are you with your 
child’s life? Most of us go to great 
lengths to warn Johnny or Jane 
about crossing the road at the corner, 
watching for cars, riding their bicycles 
carefully and keeping away from 
known danger spots, then calmly ex¬ 
pose them to injury, illness and even 
“death in their own home. 

< If you make a mental check list of 
'your house this very minute, you’ll 
quite likely come up with at least half 
a dozen danger spots, because many 
\of the most commonly used household 
•materials can be poisonous. 

) The most obvious potential danger 
• spot, of course, is the family medicine 
chest, even though most parents make 
a point of keeping such things as 
t sleeping pills, sedatives, and pills con¬ 
taining codeine or other strong drugs 
jWell out of the reach of children. Even 
nearly every medicine chest con¬ 
tains at least one item that is poten¬ 
tially dangerous. It may be an invit¬ 
ing-looking (to a small child) bottle 
, of red or green liniment, chocolate- 
coated pills, mint-flavored headache 
.■cures or used razor blades. Unless 
your medicine chest can be equipped 
“with a child-proof catch, you’ll find it 
is safer to store your medicines in a 
less easily reached spot. 

T HE kitchen runs the bathroom a 
close second as a danger zone. 
We’ve all learned to turn pot handles 
away from the edge of the stove, so 
that small, exploring fingers cannot 
accidentally tip the pot, and to keep 
the spout of the teakettle turned to¬ 
ward the wall so that no one runs the 
risk of steam burn, but there are less 
obvious dangers. 

The cupboards under the sink, 
where you keep your cleaning sup¬ 
plies, contain an almost endless quan¬ 
tity of materials that can poison your 
child. Almost all the detergents, waxes 


en 

Ijoul House 

by LORRIE McLAUGHLIN 


and polishes we take for granted con¬ 
tain ingredients which can result in 
varying degrees of illness if taken in¬ 
ternally. 

Even adults are not immune to 
painful injuries from everyday house¬ 
hold aids. A friend of mine acci¬ 
dentally upset a bottle of household 
bleach, some of which splashed into 
her eyes. Only her presence of mind 
in rushing to wash out her eyes with 
water spared her days of pain and 
possible loss of sight. Even so, she 
required medical treatment and un¬ 
derwent some frantic minutes of 
worry. 

The safety council gives a long list 
of materials found in any home which 
are dangerous if taken internally. If 
any of these are within reach of small 
children in your family, you owe it to 
yourself to find a safer storage spot. 

Besides the detergents, waxes and 
polishes already mentioned, such 
things as the following can cause 
poisoning: window and glass cleaners, 
spot removers, lighter fluid, insect re¬ 
pellents, mothballs, matches, ink, drain 
cleaners, paints, paint remover, tur¬ 
pentine, shoe dye, weed killers, nail 
polish and remover, perfume and de¬ 
odorants. 

S MALL children don’t stop to ques¬ 
tion the contents of a jar or tin. 
If the colors are bright, the smell 
pretty, their first impulse is to pour 
some out, to feel it, or taste it. Often, 
children get their hands into some 
liquid, unknown to mother, then sec¬ 
onds later put their hands into their 
mouths. 

We often expose our children to 
needless risks outside the home, too, 
all with the best intentions. 

Most families find it necessary to 
pass clothing from one member of the 
family to another, even though the 
garments do not fit the second child 
quite as well as the original owner. 
Youngsters in oversize snowsuits look 
cute, especially with furry parka hoods 
half covering their faces—but they do 
not have proper visibility and are 
more apt to unknowingly walk into 
the path of an oncoming car. In the 
..same way, coats a little too long are 
apt to cause small feet to trip. Even 
if your children are going to be in 
their own backyard — where nobody 
can see them—you owe it to them, for 
safety reasons, to see that their clothes 
fit properly. 

When your children reach school 
age, see that each child has a light 
colored raincoat and by to avoid 
blacks, browns and navies, which are 
difficult to see on overcast days. 

With potential boublemakers safely 
out of the reach of the children, you’ll 
be able to leave them to play alone 
while you attend to your household 
tasks. You’ll find it’s just as easy to 
have “safety zones” as “danger 
zones.” Y 




Now! Once a Month Shopping 

t *A BIG 

REFRIGERATOR 

•A BIG 
ZERO ZONE 


FREEZER 

to hold ALL your fresh and frozen foods 


RLM-130 


NEW 13 cu. ft. 



GENERAL ELECTRIC 

combination 

REFRIGERATOR-FREEZER 


It’s two G-E appliances in one space-saving design. Load 
the BIG automatic defrost refrigerator section with all 
your fresh foods . .. there are vegetable crispers, adjustable 
door shelves, butter and cheese compartments and a foot 
pedal door opener . .. put all frozen foods in the True-Zero 
Degree Freezer for safe long term storage. The General 
Electric Combination Refrigerator-Freezer uses the same 
floor space as an ordinary refrigerator—gives your kitchen 
a built-in look with G-E Straight-line styling. 



G-E True Zero Freezer- 
holds up to 67 pounds... 
deep-freezes food for 
months. Freezer door 
has juice can dispenser 
and ice cream rack. 


Magnetic Door — no 
noisy mechanical latch 
— closes smoothly, 
effortlessly and, the 
G-E refrigerator door 
is completely child safe. 


Exclusive Revolving 
Shelves — they swing 
out front at the touch 
of your finger for 
effortless food selec¬ 
tion-adjust up or down. 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
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IN THE SERVICE OF AGRICULTURE 



THE EXTENSION SPECIALIST 

is among other things, the spokesman for agricultural 
research. Whether he’s describing a new variety of grain, 
a new insecticide, or a new farm implement, he knows 
that a new idea must be tested in the field to help the 
Canadian farmer keep pace with modern methods. 
That’s where fieldmen, research workers, agricultural 
representatives and other extension specialists 
fit into the picture of modern farming. 


OUR LOCAL MANAGER 

is another specialist who plays an important part in 
agriculture. Farmers everywhere are realizing the 
importance of good business methods in farm management. 
Your manager can show you how your farm can 
benefit from efficient use of the complete banking 
service we offer. If you need extra money to improve 
your farm, he’ll gladly discuss with you the 
possibility of a Farm Improvement Loan. 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 

800 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA READY TO SERVE YOU 

_FN-129 




"You mean to say— 
just 3-a-day may 
send backache away!” 


Sounds good! Logical, too! You see the normal job of the 
kidneys is to remove excess wastes and acids 
—so often the cause of backache—from the 
system. Dodd’s Kidney Pills stimulate the 
kidneys in this function and so may bring you 
that welcome relief from backache they have 
many others. Try just 3-a-day. You can depend 
on Dodd’s — in the blue box with the red band. 64 



tomatoes 


by DORIS FELSTAD 

< 


T OMATOES can be a main vege¬ 
table in our northern gardens if 
handled in the right way. They 
can be as versatile as the apples in the 
song of “Johnny Appleseed.” Tomatoes 
have many uses: canned, in soups, 
stews, relishes, jams, pie fillings, 
pickles, and many more. 

Living 70 miles north of Edmonton, 
I have had a good crop of tomatoes 
for the past 18 years regardless of 
weather conditions, good or bad grow¬ 
ing seasons, with the exception of the 
year the river flooded, drowning all 
the garden. I have followed the same 
procedure each year always with good 
results. 

Any of the early self-pruning varie¬ 
ties, such as Bounty, Bison, Beefsteak 
and early Chathams do well by this 
method. I plant the seeds on March 
20, after treating them with semesan 
or a similar chemical to prevent damp¬ 
ing off. Good garden soil is screened 
and put in cans, in which the tomato 
seeds are planted one quarter of an 
inch apart, using a tooth pick as a 
guide. They are then covered with a 
fine layer of screened soil. I cut a 
circle of cloth to fit the tin. This is laid 
on the top of the soil and the watering 
is done through it. It keeps the topsoil 
from drying out, and keeps the seeds 
from being washed away in the water¬ 
ing process. 

The cans are then put in a warm 
place in the kitchen, perhaps a shelf 
near the kitchen stove. By the fourth 
day the little seedlings are pushing 
through. The cloth cover is removed 
and the cans are put in a sunny south 
window. They are watered a little 
each day, but not kept wet. 

On warm days in April, I put them 
outside in a sheltered spot in the sun 
for a few hours in the middle of the 
day. This helps to strengthen them, 
but care must be taken that they do 
not get chilled. 

The tomato plants are usually ready 
for transplanting by the last week in 
April. I gather garden soil, well-rotted 
manure and sand, and mix these well 
together. The individual cans are filled 
with this soil, and one tomato is trans¬ 
planted to each can. 

The stem, up to the first leaves, is 
covered with topsoil. They are then 
well watered and left in a cool place, 
out of the sun, but in the light, for 
several days. When they are well 
rooted and growing again they are 
ready for a cold frame outside. 

The cold frame I use is a wooden 
structure, 24 inches high, and insul¬ 
ated on the inside with corrugated 
cardboard. The cans of tomatoes are 
put in this and the top is closely 
covered with storm windows. On 
warm days the windows can be taken 
off, always remembering to put them 
on again for the night to give protec¬ 
tion from possible frost. On cold, 
windy, or rainy days, the windows 
should be left on, and the plants get 
the light, but are not subjected to the 
cold. The whole process, from start to 
finish, is to protect the delicate plants 
from any chill and still give them 
plenty of sunshine and outdoor air. 
One good chill will set their growth 
back a week. 


We often have frost the first week in j 
June, so the plants are not set out inf 
the garden until after this time. I dig 
a deep hole for each plant, and put in 
half a shovel of well-rotted manure 
and one tablespoon of commercial fer^J 
tilizer. This is chopped with a hoe and'- 
mixed with the garden soil. The to- j 
mato plants in the cans are soaked 
before hand, and then I slide a knife 
around the inside of the can and slip 
the entire block of soil out intact. It is 
then carefully placed in the prepared 
hole and the soil packed around it. A- 
good watering finishes the job. The 
roots are not disturbed, and there are 
no setbacks from this planting. 

Most of the tomato plants have , 
their first blossoms by the time they 
are put in the garden and usually have* 
a good cluster of green tomatoes byj 
the end of June. r 

The first week in August gives us 
ripe tomatoes and they are all picked 
before the first frost in September. 
Then they are kept in boxes in a warm 
place, until they have ripened, and 
have them nearly all canned by Octi 
ber. V 
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Choose 

L ike most 

. work to keeping our premises 
livable, useful and pretty. Butj 
it’s easy for our family now that we’ve ' 
adopted the potluck chores idea. 

We had to do something. When we 
would assign a job to Jim he thought 
it was more disagreeable or harder 
than the one given to Louise. Some-* 
times it was Louise who wailed: “Jim’s 
job is easier!” ? 

“I’ll tell you what,” my husband 
said one day. “Let’s write down what 
chores have to be done on slips of , 
paper and drop the slips in a box.”! 

I was enthusiastic. “Sunday afteri’ 
service we’ll take turns drawing slips 1 
out of the box and whatever we draw 
will be our extra weekly chores.” 

We gave Dad’s plan a try. As we , 
thought of special chores we wrote 
them down. “Pull weeds in vegetable^ 
garden.” “Gather wood for outdoors 
fireplace.” “Rake off remainder of i 
mulch on flower bed.” “Paint fence 
posts.” 

On Sundays we gathered around ■ 
and drew our slips. No one objected. 
No one felt that the other had been 1 * 
favored. The children began going 
about their chores cheerfully and with " 
much healthier attitudes than they’d 
ever had before. 

The chore potluck box continues to 
be our method of dividing tasks. And 
not just hard work, but for all work. 

Of course at drawing times every¬ 
one always asks the others “What did 
you get?” But there has never been 
any thought of not accepting what 
was drawn. When you accept pot¬ 
luck you take what you get. 

Now we urge other families with 
many chores to try the potluck box. 
It makes for better and happier family 
relationships and does get the work 
done!—Evelyn Witter. V 


Cloui Choies , 

homes, there’s a lot of 
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MOTHER! 

An Unhappy Child 
is a "SICK” Child 

Yes, mother when a child is cross, upset 
and feverish, doesn’t want to play . . . 
won't eat... you can be sure something 
is wrong. For children are naturally 
happy, carefree and full of the fun 
of living. 

So when these little upsets come, wise 
mothers have for years depended on 
Castoria to set things right again. 
Castoria is good for your child, and it 
does nothing but good. It gently but 
surely cleans the child’s 
bowels of accumulated 
poisonous wastes with¬ 
out griping or shock. J 
Soon your little one is # 
happy again. % 

Children Cry For 

CASTORIA 

TRADE MARK REG. 




% 





500 QUILT PATCHES $939 

CUT TO SIZE — NO WASTE 


Mme. I. Schaefer Ltd. 

Box 370, Drummondville, Que. 


( Always make sure your mail 
I is properly addressed, and 
* that you have signed your 
name and address to your 
letter or subscription order. 
An omission will cause de¬ 
lay in filling your order. 


I 

Farm Homes 
Surpass City Homes 
For Happy Family Living 


Today’s farm family enjoys a better 
life than the equivalent city family. 
Back-breaking drudgery is a thing of 
the past; better crop control, animal 
husbandry and marketing practices 
[ have vastly improved the farm’s eco¬ 
nomic status; the farm house itself 
has been revolutionized; and most 
farm families have access to all the 
entertainment most city families enjoy. 

One of the greatest comforts and 
t conveniences now available for the 
farm family is running water. A re¬ 
freshing shower after hard work; 
quick washing-up after a big family 
dinner; speedy and efficient laundry; 
water handy for all household and 
outside-the-house chores; all easy and 
inexpensive with a Duro pump, tank, 
piping and fixtures. 

Any farm homemaker who wants 
better living and wants information 
on how to install running water and 
on modernization, can write to Emco, 
London, for free information. 


1 Department CG6-3, 

I EMCO LIMITED, 

I London, Ontario. 

II 

I Please send me information about Duro 
I Water Systems and Emco’s OHI Budget 

■ Plan. 

I 

■ 

j Name... 

■ 

■ 

J Address____ 

I 

I 

I ..... 


Clip and Save 
Sewing Hints 


Gathering 

Gathering is one of the most effect¬ 
ive means for adding fullness. Several 
rows of gathers used decoratively is 
called shirring. Gathering at the 
waistline, in some designs, eliminates 
darts and adds a flatteringly feminine 
fashion detail. Two gathering tech¬ 
niques are outlined below. 



A. To gather by machine, lengthen 
the stitch. Take the first row of stitch¬ 
ing on the seam line, another row Vs" 
outside the seam allowance where it 
will not show on the finished garment. 
Remove the fabric from the machine, 
fasten the threads at one end and 
draw up the under threads to form 
gathers. 



B. To gather by hand, knot the 
thread and draw it up from the wrong 
side. Make running stitches, keeping 
the needle in the fabric. Push fabric 
off the needle as it becomes full. 



Divide section to be gathered into 
quarters. .Make a row of gathering on 
the seam line and the second row 
Vs" above. Also divide into quarters 
the section to which the gathered 
piece will be joined. Pin the two sec¬ 
tions together, matching your mark¬ 
ings and placing the pins at right 
angles to the stitching. Pull the 
gathering threads and wind them 
around pins to adjust gathers evenly 
in each space. 


Gauging 



When a large amount of fabric is 
to be gathered into a small space, use 
the following method. Take a long 
stitch on the right side and a short 
stitch on the underside. Space the 
stitches on each row directly in line 
with the stitches on the row above. 


Staying Gathers 


AY 


J jL \ A’ IV/ M 




Cut a piece of fabric the required 
size and shape. Turn under raw edges 
and hem against the gathers on the 
wrong side. This will prevent gather¬ 
ing threads from breaking under the 
strain. V 



the perfect range 
busy kitchens 


Busy housewives welcome the new G-E 30" Range because this is 
the range that takes most of the work out of cooking. KEYBOARD 
CONTROLS give you 5 push-buttons for each element giving you 
the exact heat you want. Right on the control panel are easy-to- 
use automatic timers for the oven and surface elements. 


PUTS FULLY AUTOMATIC COOKING 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 



G-E Meal Thermometer automati¬ 
cally lets you cook the roast 
the way your family wants it. 
Set the dial for rare, medium 
or well done—a buzzer signals 
when done. And, this large 
oven cooks a meal for 24 people. 


Automatic Calrod element—a G-E 

exclusive, and the fastest ele¬ 
ment ever made! A special slide 
on the control panel adjusts for 
just the heat you want. Elim¬ 
inates over-boiling. Surface ele¬ 
ments lock-up for easy cleaning. 




Focussed Heat Broiling sends ra¬ 
diant-heat rays right to the 
heart of the food. All food cooks 


Surface griddle is a fully auto¬ 
matic unit and attaches right 
over the surface elements to 


faster—without drying or over¬ 
cooking. The result: delicious 
charcoal-type cooking and more 
appetizingly prepared meals. 


cook your hamburgers, pan¬ 
cakes, frankfurters and other 
wonderful dishes—better than 
you ever tasted before. 



BEAUTIFUL 

STRAIGHT-LINE DESIGN 


The General Electric 30" range 
is designed to fit right into your 
kitchen—flush up close to your 
other appliances—even with 
counter-tops. It gives your 
kitchen a beautiful built-in 
look. And, the G-E Range 
comes in smart mix-or-match 
shades of Canary Yellow, Tur¬ 
quoise Green, Petal Pink or 
Satin White. See our full line 
of 40, 30 and 24-inch ranges 
at your dealer’s and find out 
why more Canadians choose 
General Electric appliances 
than any other make. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 

30 RANGE 


CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED 
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No. 8647— Pullover top with chest 
pocket adapts sleeve length to climate 
and preference. Pant length is also 
optional. Men’s sizes: Small (34"-36" 
chest), Medium (38"-40" c h e s t), 
Large (42"-44" chest). Price 35 cents. 


No. 8239-Toddlers’ 
lingerie pattern packet 
also includes a wide- 
skirted petticoat, frilled 
half-slip and frivolous 
panties trimmed with 
dainty lace. Sizes %, 1, 
2, 3. Price 35 cents. 


No. 8652— Buttonless 
pajama top may be long or 
short - sleeved. The pattern 
also offers a choice of Ber- 
muda-length pants or longs, 
both with boxer waist. Boys’ 
sizes 2-14. Price 35 cents. 


The Country Guide Pattern Department 

1760 Ellice Ave., 528 Evans Ave., 

Winnipeg 12, Man. Toronto 14, Ont. 

Please send Butterick 


Pattern No, 


Pattern No. 


No. 8251— This nightwear collection offers styles for 
any season, simply sweet or frilled and gathered in fem¬ 
inine fashion. Girls’ sizes 7, 8, 10, 12, 14. Price 35 cents. 
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Fun for the Family 

An evening in front of the tele- 
^ vision screen often brings forth a 
^ wondering about family fun. For you 
who are in reach of television, do 
you ever wonder just what you did for 

■ entertainment before the television 
i era? 

[ In those days families were known 
to spend entire evenings together, 
entertaining themselves. Sometimes 
they joined other families for their 
pleasure. 

How long has it been since you as a 
family tried puzzles, pencil games, 
j handicrafts, or even manufactured 
L games like monopoly? It can be fun to 
Fdeal out a few hands of a card game 
that everyone can play. You might 
find this a good way to be together 
with the youngsters who are so often 
only home for meals. The western 
Lmovie is still no substitute for a game 

■ that will test your skill and knowledge 
^however simple the game might be. 

It is an easy thing to slip into a 
steady diet of TV fare. Much of it is 
good but there is a danger of over¬ 
indulging oneself as a spectator of 
»this medium. If you are alert for ideas 
i for family pleasure, you can do much 
. to eliminate the plea of “what can I 
’ do?” Having fun together is another 
way to cement a happy family rela¬ 
tionship. 


Education Week 

Some time ago Dr. H. W. 
w McClusky said that “the attitude of 
parents toward the value and impor- 
' tance of schooling is a crucial factor. 
Moreover, the home can be a power¬ 
ful agency, co-working with the 
school, in terms of providing an at¬ 
mosphere of good books, good music, 

* and the like. Children from such 
homes have a terrific advantage in 
school.” 

This is the thought we’d like to 
leave with you following Canada’s 
1 Education Week, March 1 to 7. 

Education is not learning for 
r learning’s sake; rather it is learning 
r “to train the mind to think, to reason, 
to explore and above all to continue 
to educate itself.” At a time when 
Canada’s growth can only be as great 
' as the imagination and spirit of fill 
her people, education becomes in- 

* creasingly important. Both you and 
your communities stand to benefit 
from your support of local education 
programs. 


Looking Ahead 

Countrywomen from many parts of 
the world will “look ahead” at the 
forthcoming conference of their 
organization, the Associated Country¬ 
women of the World. Delegates and 
visitors to the ninth triennial confer¬ 
ence of ACWW meet in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, August 3 to 15. 

Women from 30 countries will 
attend this gathering, among them 
Mrs. Hugh Summers, Fonthill, Ont., 
ACWW vice-president; Dr. Nancy 
Adams, Ethelton, Sask., ACWW area 
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by ELY A FLETCHER 


New for young homemakers 

The Young Budget 


SINGER 


vice-president; Mrs. Keith Rand, Port 
Williams, N.S., president of the Fed¬ 
erated Women’s Institutes; and Mrs. 
E. J. Roylance, Greenwood, B.C., 
FWIC vice-president, an alternate. 

To be a part of an ACWW confer¬ 
ence is an inspiring experience. Here 
is an effort by rural women to bring 
their countries together through their 
common denominator—the home and 
family. They hope, by working to¬ 
gether, and talking about their prob¬ 
lems, to gain a deeper appreciation of 
one another. They are looking for the 
way to a better world — through a 
broader understanding of the many 
cultures represented in their associa¬ 
tion. 


Treasure Chest 

From a recent newsletter about 
reading profitably, we leam that the 
average reader can read an average 
book at the rate of 300 words a 
minute. This means 4,500 words in 
a quarter of an hour. On this basis, 
1,642,500 words a year by spending 
just 15 minutes a day, one could 
read 20 average-length books between 
January 1 and December 31. 

These few statistics may prove a 
stimulus to the observance of Cana¬ 
dian Library Week, April 12 to 18. 

If you are busy making excuses for 
not reading, and most of us are prone 
to do just this, you may be interested 
in what Robert R. Updegraff says in 
his most recent book: 

1 “In spite of our protestations that 
we are ‘too busy’ to do any serious 
reading, we might as well honestly 
admit that it is . . . either because 
we do not organiZffour time to fit in 
reading, or that we do not utilize our 
odd hours.” 

Armed with statistics on the results 
of 15 minutes’ reading each day; 
touched by Mr. Updegraff’s gentle 
rebuke; and remembering the books 
which have already brought knowl¬ 
edge, inspiration and pleasure; there 
seems no reasonable excuse for our 
failure to enter the wonderful world 
of books. It is as near to us as our 
library shelves. V 



KiwaJo 

“My husband can never remember 
when my birthday is, so I tisually 
manage to have a couple of them 
every year.” 


Versatile . . . even lets you do your 
cording by machine! Easy to use, too. 
You can whip up things for the 
family and your home right away. 


Portable model with handsome two 
tone carrying case. Variety of cabi¬ 
nets, too ... in blonde or walnut 
finish, attractively priced. 


Here, in one sleek new SINGER* Sewing Machine, are all the 
features young homemakers want most; 

• Features you’d expect to find in more expensive machines 

• Easy to use — simplified threading — top round bobbin 

• Sleek new design — new soft green colour 

• Sews beautifully backward and forward 

• Dependable and rugged as only a SINGER can be 

And its sleek little price even includes one of the famous SINGER 
sewing courses. See it. Sew on it. The machine designed specially 
for young homemakers — The Young Budget SINGER. 


Portable Model - $119.50—$12.00 delivers it to 
your home. Balance as little as $1.25 per week on 
the SINGER Budget Plan. 


SINGER offers a machine for every purse and $1LQ 50 
purpose. See the new SPARTAN* Portable, only O j • 

SINGER SEWING CENTERS 

Also headquarters for SINGER* Vacuum Cleaners 

*A Trademark of the singer manufacturing company 

I---"j 

MAIL to Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Dep’t. C.G. 39, at address nearest you: 

590 Main Street, Winnipeg, Man. 

200 South Service Road, Oakville, Ont. 

126-A Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ont. 

Please send me, FREE of charge, the SINGER 
Catalogue illustrating new models: 

name. 

ADDRESS. 

CITY.PROV.. 



CLIP OUT 
AND MAIL 
TODAY FOR 


FREE 

SINGER 




mmm 
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"Jlte £ost Doodle-Do 


by EVELYN WITTER 



S TRUTTER, the big, white 
rooster, was very proud of him¬ 
self because he had the finest 
crow on Windy Hill Farm. His life 
was completely happy. It might have 
stayed that way too, if the manager 
from the television station hadn't 
come to the farm. 

On that day Strutter ambled over 
to the chicken yard. Easily scaling the 
fence, he dropped down among the 
biddies, never dreaming that his life 
was about to change. 

The television man was in the yard 
with Farmer Plower and they were 
talking. What Strutter heard made his 
gizzard do a couple of flip-flops. 

The TV man was saying: “What I 
want is a fine rooster with a loud 
voice for commercials for a new 
cookie account we have.” 

“I have several fine roosters,” 
Farmer Plower said. “Come back to¬ 
morrow. I’ll have them all penned up 
and then you can audition them.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed the TV man. “I’ll 
be back.” 

Now Strutter had reason to prac¬ 
tice. If the TV man chose him, he’d 
be the most famous rooster in Canada! 

He stopped eating immediately. He 
wanted his throat to be free for the 
biggest crows he had ever given. 

Gracefully he made for the cow 
barn where he was sure of a big audi¬ 
ence. The cows were already stan¬ 
chioned. 

Strutter posed himself on the box 
stall rail, and gave out with: “Cock-a!” 
But try as he would no “doodle-do” 
came out to finish the crow. 

Strutter tried again: “Cock-a . . 
The doodle-do was gone. 

The cows looked up, their brown 
eyes wide with wonder. 

“Where’s your doodle-do?” asked 
Swiss Belle, the smartest cow. 

“I must have lost it!” Strutter an¬ 
swered in a choked voice. “Have any 
of you cows seen my doodle-do?” 


'Twisters 

All the answers rhyme with the 
word “Call.” Answers are on page 79. 

1. I’m little, or big, but always round, 
You loss me, or bounce me on the 

ground. 

2. I’m high. I’m up, I’m in the air, 

I reach the sky. I’m way up there! 

3. I cover Grandma when she’s cold, 
I cover baby until he’s old. 

4. I’m a storm at sea, I’m wind and 

rain, 

I bring snow and sleet and often 
pain. 

5. I house a horse, or cow, or goats, 
I’m warm ivith hay and salt and 

oats. 

—Virginia D. Randall. 


“Noo,” the herd mooed. 

Strutter then half walked, half flew 
to the pig lot. 

“Any of you fellows seen my 
doodle-do?” he asked from the safety 
of the hog house roof. 

“No - oint,” answered the hogs, 
scarcely taking their snouts out of the 
self-feeder. 

Strutter was getting frantic. He 
spent the day looking for his lost 
doodle-do. He went through the or¬ 
chard, the timber . . . but it was no¬ 
where to be found. 

When the sun came up in the pink- 
purple of the eastern sky he tried his 
usual warming-up exercises. “Cock-a 
. . he crowed. But the missing 
doodle-do nipped off his crowing 
right at the best part. 

“Whatever will I do at the audi¬ 
tion?” he wondered. “Well, maybe 
half a crow, if it is good . . 


Golo'l QoWf 

(To be colored with paints or cray¬ 
ons. Whenever you come to a word 
spelled in CAPITAL letters use that 
color .) 

“Oh my, what a wind!” shouts 
BROWN-haired Teddy as his DARK 
BLUE sailor cap flies off his head. 
It has a RED star on the top and 
BLACK ribbon streamer-tails. Teddy 
has his RED sweater over his DARK 
BLUE sailor suit. He carries his RED 


Strutter was worried, but he pre¬ 
pared himself for the audition any¬ 
way. He bathed carefully in the box 
of wood ashes and spread his wings 
so the wind could comb his feathers. 

Try-out time came at last. Strutter 
gave a flying jump to the nearest 
fence post, and with all the gusto he 
could manage, he let out an extra 
loud, “Cock-a . . 

He knew the cameras were run¬ 
ning, and sound machines were spin¬ 
ning, so he kept- auditioning along 
with every other rooster in the chicken 
yard. 

Finally he heard the TV man say 
to Farmer Plower: “You’ll be able to 
see this shot this afternoon. Be sure 
to watch it!” 

“There’s still a chance,” Strutter 
told himself. But how could he ever 
know? He HAD to see TV this after¬ 
noon. 

Then he remembered the TV set in 
the living room in the house. He 
could see it from the flag pole! So up 
he flew to the top of the flag pole. 


history book under his arm. His socks 
are YELLOW and his shoes are 
BROWN with YELLOW soles. 

“Wheew!” cries YELLOW - haired 
Susie May—holding her tarn on with 
both RED gloved hands—“My RED 
feather feels as if the wind will take 
it right off my GREEN tam!” Her 
scarf is GREEN with RED fringed 
ends. She wears a BROWN coat and 
RED leggings and BLACK shoes. 

“Oh me, oh my!” laughs BLACK- 
haired Polly. “The wind wants my 


After a little while a picture came 
on that almost caused him to lose his 
balance. There was a beautiful, big, 
white rooster giving a flying jump to 
the top of a post. He stretched his 
neck and then, through the open win- , 
dow, Strutter heard: “Cock-a . . .” ( 

He could hardly believe his eyes 
and his ears. He was that rooster on 
the television screen! 

The announcer was saying: “Won¬ 
der where the doodle-do is, boys and r‘ 
gills? It’s at your nearest grocery 
store. Buy those chicken-shaped 
Doodle-do cookies today!” 

Strutter knew now where his 
doodle-do was. The TV man must 
have picked it up the very first day 4 
he visited Windy Hill Farm, and the 4 
audition was to find the rooster to fit 
the doodle-do! 

Strutter gave out a big “Cock-a 
. . from the flag pole. Now he was 
not only the most famous rooster in i 
all of Canada, but he was the hap-J 
piest one too! V ’ 


cap too!” Polly wears a PURPLE and 
YELLOW cap and scarf to match it. 
Her coat is GRAY (use BLACK 
lightly). Her coat buttons are YEL¬ 
LOW and her gloves are YELLOW 
with GREEN bands. 

The sky is BLUE with long white 
clouds across it. All the BROWN trees 
and the tender new GREEN grass 
bend before the big March wind. The 
children have PINK (use RED 
lightly) cheeks and noses and their 
lips are RED. The ground is light 
BROWN. V 
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Square - cut collar, pocket flaps aixl 


HANDICRAFT 



Double 


'Toast to the £2 ueen 

V ERY often an organization will 
have occasion to propose a toast 
to the Queen. Just as often, 
there is indecision as to proper pro¬ 
cedure when paying this tribute. The 
following is the correct way to give 
the toast, being issued recently by the 
Comptroller of the Lord High Cham¬ 
berlain’s Office, St. James Palace, Lon¬ 
don, England. 

“The chairman of the meeting raps 
once with his gavel, and having ob¬ 
tained silence says: ‘Ladies and 
Gentlemen. The Queen.’ 


“The audience stands at attention 
while the National Anthem is being 
played or sung. 

“Only then is the glass lifted from 
the table and held for a moment at 
eye level. 

“Either before or after drinking one 
sip of the liquid the words ‘The 
Queen are repeated, and the glass is 
replaced on the table. 

“The audience will then sit down.” 

Glasses are never clinked! Another 
bit of etiquette to observe: Guests 
must not smoke before this toast is 
made.—R.G. V 



full sleeves, neatly cuffed, combine in 
*>the simply elegant styling of this knit¬ 
ted jacket. Instructions are icritten 
for ladies’ sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20. 


These Nations Are 
Catholic By CHO/CfJ 


T HIS month we are pleased to 
offer the booklet “Designs in 
Double Knitting,” courtesy of 
Patous & Baldwins Limited. We’ve 
^pictured just 12 of the 21 sweaters 
featured in the booklet. 

As well as a wide selection of car¬ 
digans and pullovers in plain knitting 
and textured patterns suitable for 
Lsports, school and dress-up occasions, 
■here are two full pages of charted 
Hnotifs from which to design your own 
sweater. Designs include bunnies for 


the youngest, a horse’s head for 
equine enthusiasts, a sputnik for the 
junior spaceman, a poodle for the 
fashion - conscious miss, a rose for 
mother and sporting scenes for dad. 
There is a heart motif for the roman¬ 
tics and patterns for all the letters of 
the alphabet. 

This booklet may be ordered from 
The Country Guide Handicraft De¬ 
partment, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 
12, Man. The price is 50 cents. V 


You hear it said today that the Catholic —'wK! V 

Church seeks to entrench itself as the 

"Look at Spain! ” the critics say, "and ImSkS Wf zJt —, _ 

Italy and Colombia, too. And remem- United States, where there are many 

ber the Dark Ages and their persecu- faiths—all entitled to the same rights 

tions! ” and privileges. 

Implicit in these warnings, of course, In 1916 Cardinal Gibbons, dean of 
is the suggestion that the people of so- American Bishops, said: "Separation of 

called Catholic countries are compelled church and state in this country seems 

to remain loyal to the Church against to Catholics the natural, the inevitable 

their will. Any fair-minded person who the best conceivable plan, the one that 

really does "look at Spain” and other would work best among us, both for the 

predominantly Catholic countries finds good of religion and of the state.” 


A colorful knit-in pattern high¬ 
lights the king-of-the-castle’s V- 
neck pullover. Knitting instruc¬ 
tions for this and the plain knit 
classic at right are the same and 
may be used for boys or girls , tvith 
or without sleeves. The cardigan at 
left with cable trim and textured 
surface may also be adapted for 
boys. Instructions for these sweat¬ 
ers are given in sizes 2, 4 and 6 • 


There is a hint of the sailor look 
in the large collar featured in the 
double-breasted girl's cardigan at 
left. The raglan - style sweater at 
right may be knit for girls or boys , 
with collar or plain neckband omit¬ 
ting patterned border 9 if desired. 
Instructions are given for knitting 
sweaters in sizes 8 , 10 and 12. 


SUPREME COUNCIL 1 111 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS INFORMATION BUREAU 
582 Sherbourne St., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada 

Please send me your Free Pamphlet entitled: 
“Speaking of Tolerance” CY-E 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


.PROV. 


TORONTO 5, ONT., CANADA 
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SOLDIER 


in the Middle Eost 


The Canadian soldier in the Middle East is 
proudly and efficiently doing a job of vital im¬ 
portance to the peace of the world. Canadian 
soldiers are members of the truce supervisory 
teams along the Arab-Israel border, the United 
Nations observer group in Lebanon and form a 
large part of the United Nation Emergency Force 
in the Gaza Strip and Sinai peninsula. In UNEF 
he is referred to by his comrades of other coun¬ 
tries as “the real backbone of UNEF”. 

The soldier himself in our modern Canadian 
Army has the things that a man appreciates most 
—job security—good pay—a healthy outdoor 
life with variety and openings for advancement. 
His greatest satisfaction however comes from the 
sure knowledge that his is an important role in the 
growing responsibilities of Canada. 



'SERVING WITH A PURPOSE’ 


E-58-14RN2 


I-1 

I Generally Speaking . . . 


I 

L 


no matter how big or how wealthy an advertiser, he cannot afford . 
to advertise a poor quality product. The advertiser's name or his 
brand on a product is your assurance that satisfaction is guaranteed. _ 

mb mm mbm mb mmb bmm bmm mm bm mhmb mm mm mmm bmJ 


Young People 

On the farm and at home 


What Do You Think? 

W HAT is self - discipline and 
what effect does it have on 
our lives? This was the ques¬ 
tion asked 4-H club members in New 
Brunswick by C. F. Harding, director 
of the New Brunswick Horticultural 
Branch. He suggested that teen-agers, 
soon to become adults, must accept 
the responsibilities and social disci¬ 
plines of their new situation, among 
them an awareness of personal self- 
discipline. 

He reminded 4-H’ers of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s words: “In the turmoil 
of today, man can only keep his judg¬ 
ment intact, his nerves sound and his 
mind secure by the process of ( self- 
discipline.” 

This kind of control, he pointed 
out, keeps us from anger; from strik¬ 
ing a person who annoys us; and 
from walking out on 4-H meetings 
when things don’t go as we wish. 

It makes us go to 4-H meetings on 
time even when they conflict with a 
favorite TV program or hockey 
game; prods us to carry a club pro¬ 
ject to its conclusion; and compels us 
to have an exhibit properly prepared 
for achievement day and to do our 
very best in displaying it. 

Mr. Harding belieyes that regard¬ 
less of the choice of career, whether 
that choice takes teen-agers to univer¬ 
sity or to college, puts them to work 
in hospitals or social services, or in 
positions in or near their homes, 
young people who exhibit self-disci¬ 
pline are those who will apply them¬ 
selves and succeed in their chosen 
work. 

What do you think? V 

Fashion Fun 

T HEBE is fun, and many hearty 
laughs, in playing the game of 
fashion modeling. It’s good for either 
small or large groups and is recom¬ 
mended for posture improvement! 

This is how you play it: Each 
player is given the same cardboard 
box (a 9" x 12" size will do). Each 
takes a turn at being a fashion model. 
An extra box of the same size will be 
needed for step 9. 


Each model must go through iden¬ 
tical maneuvers. Two points are giveiy 
for each successful attempt to be the 
perfect model. j 

Models are instructed to place the 
box upon the head. If it falls during 
a modeling assignment, no points are 
awarded. 

1. Walk slowly across the room. <-* 

2. Sit in a straight-backed chair. 

3. Sit in a deep lounge chair or sofa. 

4. Turn three times to the left and 
three times to the right. 

5. Curtsy. 

6 . Walk three steps and then extend-*- 
left leg as in a kick. Walk three 
steps and extend right leg as in' 
a kick. 

7. Walk up and down stairs. 

8 . Standing, recite a poem with ges¬ 
tures. J 

9. Join hands with a partner and side! 
step together the length of thfl 
room. 

We think a perfect score of 18 
warrants a prize. V 

Proud Harvest , 

O royal fanfare greeted the six 
Alberta wheat kings honored re- , 
cently at a 4-H club banquet in 
Drumheller. They did receive plaudits 
from some 220 guests who gathered 
for the occasion. Honored were: 

Eleanor Leonhardt, Drumheller; 
and Mrs. Viola Adie and Rickey 
Sharpe, both of Munson. Eleanor was 
reserve champion in 1957; Mrs. Adie 
won the same honor in 1956; Rickey 
was world wheat king in 1950 and 
reserve champion in 1952. All three 
are members of the Drumheller wheat 
club. 

Ronald Leonhardt, Drumheller , 1 
now leader of the Drumheller wheat 
club, chosen world wheat champion 
at Toronto in 1952 and 1953, reserve 
champion in 1954 and 1955. 

Howard Roppel, Rockyford, world 
wheat king in 1951, reserve champion 
in 1950. Howard has since graduated^ 
with the degree of Bachelor of Science) 
in Agriculture. 

Gail Adams, Munson, another mem¬ 
ber of the Drumheller wheat club, 
was the world wheat “king” of 
1958. V 




These champion 4-H wheat growers of Alberta are (l. to r.): Ronald Leonhardt, 
Drumheller; Howard Roppel, Rockyford; Gail Adams, Munson; Eleanor Leon¬ 
hardt, Drumheller; Mrs. Viola Adie and Ricky Sharpe, both of Munson. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING 


(Continued from page 7) 

The high quality reputation of 
Canadian malts has been attained by 
blending malt of several varieties. 
Consequently, the release states, a 
start will now be made to introduce 
Parkland to these blends. Therefore, 
while Parkland has been added to the 
list of acceptable varieties, it is em¬ 
phasized that good quality Montcalm 
and Olli will be required to form a 
large proportion of the 1959-60 pur¬ 
chases of malting barley. V 

MORE LACOMBE 
HOGS AVAILABLE 

The Canada Department of Agri¬ 
culture has announced that about 100 
Lacombe boars and 30 breeding 
groups, consisting of 1 boar and 3 
gilts, will be available to Canadian 
breeders in April of this year. As in 
1957 and again last year, a chance 
draw will decide which commercial 
swine producers get the boars. Appli¬ 
cation forms and details of regulations 
concerning draws may be obtained by 
writing to the Experimental Farm, 
Lacombe, Alta. Deadline for applica¬ 
tions is April 11. V 

LEASE STORM 
FAILS TO DEVELOP 

The expected storm over the Al¬ 
berta government’s plan to create two 
or three community pastures at the 
expense of four of the province’s 
largest private ranches failed to de¬ 
velop at the 63rd annual meeting of 
the Western Stock Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion, held recently at Medicine Hat. 
As successful ranching in the short- 
grass country is based on economic 
ranch units with summer and winter 
ranges, many ranchers feared this 
move as the start of a new leasing 
policy which might cripple Southern 
Alberta’s multi-million dollar ranching 
industry. But these fears were appar¬ 
ently allayed when Lands and Forests 
Minister Norman Willmore explained 
that, in this case, no change in the 
leasing act is intended. 

“It has not been the policy in the 
past, nor is it intended to be the 
policy in the future, to disturb or 
cancel any grazing lease being oper¬ 
ated by a bona fide rancher for his 
own use and benefit,” said the min¬ 
ister. “In other words, the govern¬ 
ment intends to abide by the grazing 
lease contract.” 

In the cases of the four ranches 
mentioned, however, these are now 
holding more land than the leasing 
act permits (no one ranch may hold 
more lease than is required to- cany 
1,000 head of cattle, except at the 
discretion of the minister), and it is 
this land which the government is 
now considering for community pas¬ 
tures, because of a big increase in 
demand for grazing land by grain 
farmers and small livestock men. 

Under the proposed plan, 33,900 
acres of grazing lease now held by 
Lost River Ranches, Alberta’s biggest 
ranch, would be assigned to the 


Twisters Answers 

(Continued from page 76) 

1. Ball, 2. Tall, 3. Shawl, 4. Squall, 
5. Stall. 


Nemiscan Grazing Association — a 
group of farmers located 60 miles to 
the west. Some 15,000 acres would 
also be taken from the Milk River 
Cattle Company to serve Masinisan 
farmers (20 miles west), and 20,000 
acres from the Bar N Bar for small 
holders in the Aden area. The only 
ranch receiving other acreage to com¬ 
pensate for this loss would be Lost 
River Ranches, which would be given 
about 11,500 acres. 

The Minister went on to explain, 
however, that it has been suggested 
to him that the 1,000-head lease 
maximum is too high, and it is now 
proposed to reduce this to 600 head. 
This new legislation won’t affect 
leases now in operation, but will 
affect those which are assigned or 
renewed. It is also proposed, that, 
when renewing a lease, the term of 
the new lease should expire at the 
time the lessee reaches 65 years of 
age. Any lease issued to him after 
this age should have a maximum term 
of 5 years. As far as lease assign¬ 
ments are concerned, no change is 
contemplated in the case where a 
father assigns his lease to a son who 
desires to continue ranching. But 
where a lessee has no direct heirs, the 
case would have to be reviewed by 
the government. V 

ANTI-BRUCELLOSIS 
PROGRAM ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Technicians are to be allowed to 
collect blood samples in order to 
speed up the national brucellosis erad¬ 
ication program to meet the urgent 
needs of the livestock industry. The 
announcement was made by the Vet¬ 
erinary Director General, Dr. K. W. 
Wells. It will be the first time tech¬ 
nicians have been used by the Health 
of Animals Division for this type of 
work. They will be trained by vet¬ 
erinarians, approved by the Canada 
Department of Agriculture, and will 
be under direct supervision at all 
times. 


Seven new areas were declared 
brucellosis certified in February. They 
are Grenville, Halton and Stormont 
counties in Ontario; Annapolis and 
Lunenburg counties in Nova Scotia; 
Argenteuil county in Quebec; and 


Vancouver Island. This brings to 28 
the number of areas certified across 
the country, involving about 550,000 
cattle. Another 268 areas have been 
accepted and testing is being carried 
out in 49 of them. V 




C3© GOTfSl© En 

POWER 

Great news for farmers everywhere 

For ALL Self-Propelled Agricultural Equipment INSTALL CHAR-LYNN 

KONTROL-KING 

POWER STEERING 

OOT.Y HOORS 

SEE YOUR LOCAL 
DEALER OR . . • 


• No Cylinders-Brackets or 
bothersome overhang 

• Guaranteed 

• Fits ALL Tractors back 
to 1945 

• Lightweight 

• Fits ALL Popular Tractors 

• Steering Shaft mounted 


• Positive Control even if 
Power Fails 

• Easy to Install 

• Does NOT require extra 
space for mounting 

• Low Cost 

• Cuts Fatigue-Adds Safety 

• Trouble Free 


A MIDGET 
IN SIZE! 

A GIANT 

w'gt.9ibs. IN POWER! j 

Smaller than a carton of Cigarettes. 
Neat compact design allows this unit to 
be mounted anywhere on the steering 
shaft. Causes no bother or interference 
to operator, strain on or change in 
steering system. 

NO SHOCKS—BUMPS—TWISTS 
WHEN "KONTROL KING” ASSISTS 


-Fill COUPON FOR COMPUTE PRICES AND DETAILS— 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CG-3 


TRACTOR MODEL. 


.YEAR. 


CHAR-LYNN CO. 

2643 26TH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




SEWAGE AND DRAINAGE PIPE 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY I 


| MURRAY-BRANTFORD LIMITED, CG-2 

Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Que. 

Please send me my FREE copy of the booklet: ^Whsr© 

I and How to use NO-CO-RODE". 


PACKED WITH HINTS 
FOR THE FARM USER 


NO-CO-RODE 


“Where and How fo use 
NO-CO RODE” is a booklet every 
farmer will find useful many ways. 
In it, are dozens of ideas to help 
ease your farm work, bring 
modern conveniences to the 
farm, with this durable, 
versatile pipe. 


DISTRIBUTED 

BY 


Saint John, N.B* 

Montreal 

Toronto 

Winnipeg 

Edmonton 

Vancouver 


MURRAY-BRANTFORD LIMITED 


Name. 


*Trade Mark Registered 


Address. 


Manufactured by No-Co-Rode Company Limited, Cornwall, Ontario. 


City or Town, 


Prov. 


x 












Easiest lawn 
care ever 

with c 4 /uvul 

I mperial 


MOWER! 

• SNOW PLOW! 
• TRACTOR! 


So easy to use! For home or pro¬ 
fessional use. Mows uphill, down¬ 
hill. Trims close to walls, trees, 
shrubs. 22" turning radius. 

Powerful 4'A h.p. Clinton or Lauson 
engine — optional 12-volt electric 
starting. 

New 26" Flex-N-Float rotary 
mower cuts tough weeds, trims 
lawns velvety smooth. Follows 
contour of ground — can't scalp. 

Fingertip operating controls; tip¬ 
toe clutch and brake, automotive- 
type steering. 

Forward speeds: 2, 3, 4, 5 m.p.h.; 
reverse: 2 m.p.h. 

Interchangeable 30" reel mower, 
bulldozer blade and other year 
'round attachments. 


ARIENS JET . . . low 

priced tiller for home 
gardeners. All-steel 
tines till 8" to 20". 
Built for dependable 
service! 


ARIENS YARDSTER 

. . , easy-to-use 12" 
tiller — for home gar¬ 
deners. Has 20" ro¬ 
tary mower and 5-gal. 
power sprayer attach¬ 
ments. 


For full information see your 
Ariens dealer or write: 


155 Calumet Street 
(trillion, Wisconsin 



GASTRODEX 

promptly and gently stimulates 
sluggish motion of the bowels 
movement. Relieves chronic 
constipation. Improves appe¬ 
tite, and so aids in better 
digestion of food. Helps liver- 
bile flow functions, and to 
relieve biliousness, stomach 
gas, indigestion, flatulent 
colic and colicky, piles and 
headaches due to constipation. 
Relieves belching and bloated 
feeling after meals, heartburn, 
dryness and sourness in the 
mouth, and helps to settle 
an upset stomach and to re¬ 
store regularity. For prompt 
needed effective results, take 
GASTRODEX before or after 
meals, until safe relief is 
fully obtained. 

Price $3.00 per bottle 
at drug counters. 

LUSCOE PRODUCTS 
LTD., CG 

559 BATHURST ST. 

TORONTO 4, 0NT. 
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What Farm Organizations Are Doing 


(Continued from page 10) 

aim at the preservation of widely dis¬ 
tributed private ownership of produc¬ 
tive assets, enabling men to maintain 
themselves and their families on their 
farms, or whether the federal govern¬ 
ment intends to let those economic 
forces have free play that encourage 
the trend to anonymous, corporate 
ownership with all its inherent 
dangers.” 

It isn’t lack of efficiency in farming 
that is at the root of the problem, 
IFUC said. “Productivity per man has 
increased more in agriculture than in 
industry in recent years.” 

The brief suggested that the need 
for more efficiency is not so much in 
the production of food as in its distri¬ 
bution. “At present there exists the 
absurd situation of food surpluses on 
one hand which apparently cannot be 
given away, while on the other hand 
more than half a million Canadians 
are unemployed and living at a sub¬ 
sistence level, unable to provide their 
families with sufficient food.” 

The primary cause of the problem 
is one of prices farmers receive and 
prices they have to pay, the brief 
said. “The Canadian farmer sells what 
he produces in an open market, but 
has to buy what he needs in a pro¬ 
tected market.” Protective tariffs have 
added considerably to his cost of pro¬ 
duction by raising prices of imported 
goods as well as those manufactured 
in Canada. Canada’s industry has 
grown strong under the protection of 
these tariffs, largely at the expense of 
the farming community. Farmers feel 
entitled to “receive back at least part 
of the funds extracted from agricul¬ 
ture for the purpose of building up 
Canadian industry and keeping urban 
people employed.” 

The brief said that farmers were 
encouraged by the intention of the 
government, declared in the preamble 
of the Agricultural Stabilization Act, 
to assist farmers in realizing fair re¬ 
turns on their labor and investment 
and “a fair share of the national in¬ 
come.” It pointed out that last year’s 
per capita farm income increase of 
$45 “does little to raise the 1957 per 
capita net farm income of $383 to the 
$1,280 national per capita average of 
personal disposal income recorded in 
that year.” 

The IFUC has come to the con¬ 
clusion that production payments or 
other forms of direct income supple¬ 
mentation should be used in combina¬ 
tion with price supports. “These pay¬ 
ments should be limited to a basic 
volume of each farmer’s production, 
the calculation of which would be 
based on the requirements of the 
domestic market.” The brief states 
that there can be no defense of large 
public payments to individuals or cor¬ 
porations. 

It expressed the hope to be con¬ 
sulted on crop insurance plans, and 
also on farm credit legislation for 
which it also presented a supple¬ 
mentary brief. It asked that farmers 
be “sustained and encouraged” in 
their efforts to direct the supply of 
the domestic market through their 
own marketing boards and co-opera¬ 
tives, and supported the request of 


the Co-operative Union of Canada for 
enactment of a Dominion Co-opera¬ 
tive Act. 

The IFUC asked that export sub¬ 
sidies to flour mills, now paid by the 
farmers and ranging up to over 24 
cents per 100 pounds of flour, be 
borne by the federal treasury as is the 
case in the United States. 

The brief urged that the Senate step 
up its efforts in the study of land use 
as some means should be found to 
designate land to its proper use. It 
suggested that measures be taken to 
reduce costs by lowering prices of 
manufactured goods, and that no 
further freight rate increases be per¬ 
mitted until .the announced study of 
the freight rate structure has been 
conducted. 

Among other measures recom¬ 
mended were: continuation of cash 
advances on farm-stored grain; sup¬ 
port of the prime minister’s proposal 
that the NATO powers set up a food 
bank; an amendment to the basic 
herd regulations; marketing of rye and 
flax by the Canadian Wheat Board; 
more mental health research; more re¬ 
search in livestock diseases; and recog¬ 
nition of and increased trade with 
mainland China. V 

DEFICIENCY PAYMENTS 
TO BEAT INTEGRATION 

The Ontario Farmers’ Union, in a 
brief presented to Premier Leslie Frost 
and his Cabinet, solicited the support 
of the Ontario Government in obtain¬ 
ing a price support program of parity 
prices through deficiency payments on 
all farm products produced and con¬ 
sumed in Canada. 

The OFU indicates that unless a 
program of this nature is imple¬ 
mented, the family-type farm will be 
swallowed up by vertical integration— 
a development which is being encour¬ 
aged by market price supports. 

The brief contained these additional 
points: 

1. It requested the Ontario Govern¬ 
ment to use its influence to promote 
the adoption of a system of direction 
of hogs from the producer straight to 
the purchaser. Under this method all 
hog sales would continue to be made 
by the Ontario Hog Marketing Board, 
but hogs would remain in the pro¬ 
ducers’ pens until sold. 

2. It requested support for the pro¬ 
posals that the price differential be¬ 
tween A and Bi hog grades be 
changed from $1 to 40c per cwt., the 
premium on Bi grades be eliminated, 
and that the premium on A grade car¬ 
casses be $5. 

3. It called for legislation to allow 
OFU members to pay annual dues 
with their municipal taxes by means 
of a voluntary requisition. 

4. It asked for a program to pro¬ 
vide that eggs be graded as to quality, 
but sold by the pound. 

5. It asked that milk and cream 
grading and inspection be taken out 
of the hands of purchasers and placed 
under government supervision. 

6 . It called for a 15 cents per cwt. 
premium for bulk handled milk. 

7. The brief requested that it be 
compulsory for consignors to be named 
at community livestock sales. 


8 . It suggested a modernization of 
the provincial education program to 
include: (a) a wider range of courses 
available to students who take ad¬ 
vantage of government loans; (b) a 
greater uniformity in textbooks, teach¬ 
ing diplomas and accommodation; and 
(c) a more equitable assessment of 
farms for school tax purposes. 

The brief also requested that farm 
truck licenses be set at a more realistic 
rate; that compensation be paid for 
farm animals lost through rabies; that 
a plebiscite be held on daylight saving 
time; that a tax rebate be made on 
gasoline used for agricultural pur¬ 
poses; and, that auto insurance be 
made compulsory. V 


FUA DEVELOPS 
SAFETY PROGRAM 

The Farmers’ Union of Alberta 

made plans at a meeting held in Ed¬ 
monton last month to launch a Farm 
Safety Program. It was decided that 
the Farm Women’s Union of Alberta 
would conduct an educational cam¬ 
paign on farm safety; that the High¬ 
way Safety Committee would conduct 
an educational campaign on highway 
safety; and, that a study of farm acci¬ 
dents in typical areas would be un¬ 
dertaken. 

It was agreed that the F.W.U.A. 
would appoint safety conveners in 
each local. Each month these con¬ 
veners will list all accidents in their 
districts and forward these to Mrs. F. 
A. Sissons of Clive who will keep a 
master record for use of all interested 
committees. 

The FUA in this way hopes to im¬ 
press upon all farm people the need 
for each person to feel responsible for 
preventing accidents in the home and 
on the farms and highways. V 


MFA PRESENTS VIEWS 
TO PROVINCIAL CABINET 

The Manitoba Federation of Agri¬ 
culture, in a brief to Premier Roblin 
and his Cabinet, called on the Gov¬ 
ernment to develop a constructive 
farm policy no less revolutionary than 
the technological revolution now tak¬ 
ing place in agriculture. To this end 
it recommended that the Government 
establish a commission or committee 
with adequate time and staff to under¬ 
take a thorough study of past and 
future developments m production 
and living conditions in rural areas. 

The MFA delegation, headed by 
President Sid Ransom, indicated that 
the purpose of the study should be to 
draw conclusions and point the direc¬ 
tion for future policies which would 
assist rural communities to make the 
best use of the new techniques and 
facilities becoming available. 

The following were among other 
major requests made to the Manitoba 
Government in the presentation: 

1. That an immediate study be 
made of current trends in agriculture, 
particularly vertical integration, and 
that in doing so, careful consideration 
be given to the position and possibili¬ 
ties of farm co-operatives, producer 
commodity groups, marketing boards, 
and a rural credit scheme, as various 
means available to assist farmers to 
retain control of their own industry. 

(Please turn to page 82) 
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NOTHING EATS UP SPRING WORK FASTER! This 
work-hungry machine has tremendous job range 
and capacity. Combines level seed bed prepara¬ 
tion and seeding in one fast operation. Heavy-duty 
stamina built into every part. Exclusive IH 


Austempered discs take all the abuse and punish¬ 
ment of toughest going. Rugged, low-built hitch 
fits any tractor. Available in 9,12,15 and 18 foot 
widths, with seeding attachments optional. See 
the Diskall at your IH Dealer’s. 


Check the value — lowest priced of any comparable implement in the field! 



INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
Farm Tractors and Equipment a Motor Trucks a Crawler Tractors e Construction and Commercial Equipment 



McCORMICK No. 50 

CHISEL PLOW 

The field-proved "50” is a brawny 
brute, with high trash clearance and 
everything it takes for a long, hard 
life behind any power, in toughest 
conditions, season after season. 
Heavy-duty, all-welded steel box 
frame construction. Exclusive 
patented clamps hold the Boron steel 
shanks to their work. Full range of 
chisels, shovels and sweeps. 


McCORMICK No. 5 

ROD WEEDER 

I Built for heavy-duty dry- | 
j land operation in hard or soft I 
j soils—with ample high clear- 
I ance to meet any trash | 
j conditions. Positive drive gets j 
j all the weeds. Available in J 
I widest range—single, duplex I 
j and triplex widths. Also avail- I 
J able, the big, rugged, deluxe ! 
I No. 6 Rod Weeder. 


McCORMICK 

K-LINE PRESS DRILLS 

Recent dryland farming operations 
have served to emphasize the big 
contribution K-Line Press Drills can 
make towards securing more bushels 
per acre, under any conditions. Sizes 
to fit every operation — basic 14 
marker units can be duplexed or even 
triplexed. See your IH Dealer— 
choose from the widest range of 
grain drills anywhere. 
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The Country Guide 


(Continued from page 80) 

2. That the Government of Mani¬ 
toba support the request of Western 
farmers for deficiency payments on 
wheat, oats and barley, and for real¬ 
istic support price levels designed to 
prevent national or regional disaster. 
In the event that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment cannot see its way clear to pay 
deficiency payments on grain, the 
MFA asked for support in urging the 
Federal Government to extend the 
acreage payment program both as to 
amount and as to time. 

3. That the Government support 
any steps that can be taken to mini¬ 


mize the pressure toward higher mu¬ 
nicipal and farm interest rates. 

4. That the Government continue 
to oppose applications by the railways 
for further freight rate increases. 

5. That a credit service/be set up 

to assist farmers in understanding and 
qualifying under existing credit facili¬ 
ties, and to provide additional 5- to 7- 
year credit arrangements to assist new 
farmers to establish themselves. Credit 
availability should be based on a care¬ 
ful assessment of the ability, agricul¬ 
tural education and experience of the 
applicant, rather than wholly upon 
the availability of security. V 



Hi Folks: 

I was over at Bob Jacksons when 
one of the neighbors phoned to make 
food anangements for a farm tour 
we’re putting on real soon. 


work it something like this. We’ll form 
a group to fight victims of this tele- 
phonitis, and we’ll call it “Telephonies 
Anonymous.” Whenever one of the 
girls feels this awful urge to grab a 
phone and call Helen or Mabel, her 



( TIMOTHY, WHY AREN'T YOU 
OUT PLAYIN& ? IT'S A 
S-LOVELY DAY.^ 


S ELL. I ASKED DAD 
IF I COULD HELP”* 
M4DHE SAID SURE 


>A60 (M THE HOUSE 

Cand stay there 


Province 


Town 


am a student 


GEHL’S SHR ED-ALL 

green chops 

fast ... clean ... easy 


GEHL’S POWER IDEA ... the 

Shred-All way to chop and load 
green feed . . . five feet of feed- 
maker that knuckles down to an 


economical payoff. The Gehl 
does it with a battery of swinging 
knives ... short-cuts the crop and 
shoots it to the wagon, rifle-sure. 


• Cutting tips reversed for double life . . . inexpensive to replace. 

• Adjustable shear-bar lets you cut clean — short or long. 

• Built-in baffle plate converts the Shred-All for straight shredding; 
you never remove the loading hood. 

• Full offset drawbar keeps your tractor clear of the crop. 

• Loading deflector . . . stationary or rotating. 

And don’t hold this shredder back ... it thrives on “go” . . . shreds 
for bedding, green-chops, cleans up fence rows, clips pasture, skims 
off trash. 

The coupon completes the Gehl Shred-All story. .... 


“Ham?” said Bob, into the phone. 
“Sure thing. Pete? Pete’s here now— 
I’ll tell him. Sure, I gotcha—4 pounds 
of coffee.” Then he hung up. The 
whole thing took about a minute and 
a half. 

“That was Tom Branum,” he ex¬ 
plained to me, “phoning about the 
farm tour. I’m to bring a ham, and 
he’s got you down for 4 pounds of 
coffee.” 

Do you think our womenfolk could 
fix up the details for a get-together as 
quick as that? No sir, not on your life. 
If Helen Jackson was to phone Sara 
about a church social now, you’d see 
what I mean right away. First off, 
Sara would want to know what all the 
other girls were bringing, and then 
they’d dicker back and forth a bit 
about what was fair and what wasn’t. 
Like as not they’d wind up discussing 
the recent activities (or lack of them) 
of everybody in the Auxiliary, with a 
crack at the cost of living and Mister 
Khrushchev to boot. 

But we have a plan—yes sir, we 
have a plan at last, and we figure to 


husband can tell her to be strong and 
hold it a minute while he rushes an 
S.O.S. to the local “T.A.” group. Then 
a bunch of the members can come and 
sit with her and really talk things out. 
First thing the poor woman knows, 
that violent urge to patronize Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell will disappear 
right off. Sister, there’s hope for you 
yet! 

Of course, to be any use, the group 
should be made up of wives who have 
had this sinful craving and conquered 
it. And that’s where the rub comes in. 
Finding enough cured ones around 
here to form a quorum, as you might 
say, is going to be a pretty hard thing 
to do. I guess impossible would be a 
better word. 1 don’t think we’d be able 
to import any either—like the cowboy 
said when he first saw a giraffe, “there 
just ain’t no such animal.” 

Maybe “Telephonics Anonymous” 
will have to wait until mankind, or 
womankind I should say, is a little 
farther advanced. 

Yours, 

Pete Williams. 


by JIM ZILVERBERG 

£Vm HELPIN' DAD \ 
OVERHAUL THE JEEPj 


The Tillers 


GEHL 


it'* 


vv • 

















Aii Aid 

To Remembering 

' by HELEN MARQUIS 

npHERE’S a reminder box in my 
house. Unless you have one, the 
next time you drive past Alice’s 
house you’ll probably say: “There! I’ve 
orgotten to return her quart sealer.” 
She gave it to you full of the 7-day 
pickles you liked so well when she 
;erved them at dinner at her place 
ftst fall. 

Or maybe you meet Sally on the 
street and she tactfully hints that she’d 
>ike that best-seller back, because Nell 
.vould like to read it. You forgot you 
had it, didn’t you? And those plant 
dips for old Mrs. Myers. And Ann’s 
mow-suit pattern. And—but why go 
)n? We all know how it goes. 

Until a year ago I was among the 
multitude of forgetters who pave the 
ohd to you-know-where with good 
Mentions to remember to return 
flings. Then I woke up to the fact 
"hat my bad memory was little more 
han bad manners. I resolved to do 
iomething about it, and out of that 
p solution evolved the Memory Box. 

It started as a cardboard carton 
narked “Cut Macaroni. Five lb. net 
jnhen packed.” A scrap of wallpaper 
glamorized the box. With a double 
rly of the same wallpaper I made a 
rocket on the outside of the front. 
Mto this pocket I put a tiny note pad 
'3 for 10 cents in any novelty store) 
ind a pencil. On the pad I write the 
jjings I have promised and which will 
lot be collected until the last minute, 
;uch as African Violet leaves for a 
riant fancier, the bouquet for a hos- 
rital patient, the pint of cream for 
Yuntie. 

t In the box go all the things to be 
eturned or passed on — borrowed 
looks; Tommy’s mitts, left here last 
reek; seed from my giant pansies, 
iromised to Louise; Aunt Lucy’s last 
etter for Ann to read; and so on. Jars 
ind bottles have the owner’s name 
Written on a slip of paper and dropped 
nside. Magazines are labelled. 

Before leaving the house, the last 
Sing we do is to look in the Memory 
fox to see if anything goes our way 
his time. Believe me, it’s much easier 
o remember now. V 

I 



W. II. Miller, of North Surrey. H.C., 
sent us this picture of his grand¬ 
daughter taking The Country Guide 
from the mailbox. 




A delicious combination of fruit, nut and spices makes this cake equally 
a favourite for dinner desserts or tea-time treats. And it’s so easy with 
Magic Baking Powder! 


bole what you and your Magic can create! 




Another fine product of 
STANDARD BRANDS LIMITED. 
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CaAiZ, 


1 c. seedless raisins 

2 c. boiling water 

1 % c. once-sifted all¬ 
purpose flour or 2 c. 
once-sifted pastry flour 

2/i tsps. Magic Baking 
Powder 

!A tsp. baking soda 

!4 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. ground cinnamon 

!4 tsp. ground allspice 

Vi c. butter or Blue 
Bonnet margarine 

1 c. lightly-packed brown 
sugar 

2 eggs 

1 tsp. vanilla 

Vi c. chopped pecans 


Simmer raisins in boiling water, covered, 15 mins. 
Drain well, saving l /i c. of the liquid. Cool. Sift flour. 
Magic Baking Powder, baking soda, salt, cinnamon 
and allspice together twice. Cream butter or margarine; 
blend in brown sugar. Beat in eggs. Combine l /i c. 
raisin liquid and vanilla. Add dry ingredients to creamed 
mixture alternately with raisin liquid, combining lightly 
after each addition. Fold in raisins and chopped pecans. 
Turn into a greased 8-inch square cake pan, lined 
in bottom with greased waxed paper. Bake in moderate 
oven, 350°, 45 to 50 mins. Let cake stand in its pan 
on cake rack for 10 mins. Turn out onto rack; peel 
off paper; allow cake to cool completely. Frost cold 
cake with Cinnamon Butter Icing; decorate with pecan 
halves. Cut this tender cake with a saw-tooth knife. 

Cinnamon Butter Icing Cream >4 c. butter or mar¬ 
garine. Sift together 2 c. sifted icing sugar, tsp. ground 
cinnamon and few grains salt. Gradually blend sugar 
mixture into creamed butter or margarine, alternately 
with sufficient hot cream to make an icing of spreading 
consistency—about 2 tbsps. Mix in V 2 tsp. vanilla. 
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OGILVIE 




Who says you can’t feel a difference in FLOUR? 

Try this simple test with the flour you’re now using. Pour some in a bowl... 
feel it... and judge its fineness. Then, buy a bag of Ogilvie All-purpose Flour- 
and see for yourself what we mean. Let it sift through your fingers. You’ll 
discover that no flour feels softer, looks softer, actually is softer, finer and 
whiter than Ogilvie! Yet it still retains all its natural goodness. 

Once you’ve tried this test.. .then see what Ogilvie’s finer, 

softer flour does for your baking... we’re satisfied that v • 

you’ll be a regular customer for Ogilvie All-Purpose Flour. f_ 


The bakin’est flour 
you can buy . . 


"A baker tests flour by "feel”. . . and so 
do I. That’s what sold me on Ogilvie from 
the start”. 


aupurpose 


“•UfcCQX. 


Your bread? - whether you bake ’em Everybody goes for Ogilvie’s breakfast 

plain or fancy-turn out just perfect buns . . . they’re "light as the morning 

when they’re made with Ogilvie Flour. dew”, and the flavour’s elegant, too. 


Hard rolls or soft, take your choice- 
but for best results be sure you bake 
them with Ogilvie All-Purpose Flour. 









